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"Foreword, 

Delta Pi Epsilon is pleased to have sponsored this national study on word 
processing and to make the results of the : study available to educators, 
business people, and others who are interested in the rapidly developing and 
increasingly significant .field of word processing. 

In its formal stages, the study was supervised and coordinated by Dr. 
Jolene Scrivcn, Northern^ Illinois .University, Chairperson; Dr. Kay 
Wagoper, Ball State University; Dr. Jeanne Hollcy, University of Missis- 
sippi; and Dr. Richard Brown^Northcrn Illinois Universjty. The fraternity 
is indebted to the members of this ^committee— and to others who worked 
' with them — for the skillful leadership and hard work which led to the com- 
pletion of this demanding and far-reaching project. 

Special note should be made of the financial *&nd administrative 
assistance given to this project' by the International] Word Processing 
Association. The support and participation of many oi> IV^PA's members 1 
helped ensure the successful completion of the study. / 

This noteworthy project continues Delta Pi Epsilon's traditional comrQit- 
ment to scholarly research and professional publication* As a research proj- 
ect of national scope, it has involved hundreds of business people and 
business educators. Over 90 percent of DPE's 85 chapters participated in 
gathering data for this extensive research study. The result of these collec- 
tive efforts is represented by this publication— a document which\DFE 
believes makes an important contribution in the field of word processing to 

both education and business. v , 

• <■ ^ 

R> DerMont Bell 
National President 
- Delta Pi Epsilon 
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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 



This study is the outgrowth of *four years of effort .on the part of 
many persons i^ Delta Pi Epsilon (DPE) and in professional word process- 
ing associations . While ultimately the study was put together**)*/ a 
committee of £fcur persons, the early development needs to be outlined in 
order* to provide" perspective for the study, 

% Preface 

* 

The idea for a national word^processing study was formulated by the 
Research Projects Committee of DPE on March 20, 1976, while planning for 
the 1976 National Research Conference. The decision was made to have a 
proposal-writing session on the topic of word processing with Dr. Leona 
XSallion of Indiana\State University a * chairman of the session. Subse- 
quently, Dr. JeanndHolley of the University of Mississippi and 
Dr. Richard Kelley of Ball State University agreed to participate as 
committee members for that session. That committee,, working with other 
interested members of DPE at the 'Research Conference,, developed a 
preproposal *f or a research project in word processing. 

The Research Projects Committee then authorized a committee con- 
sisting of Dr. Gallion, Dr. Holley, and Dr. Richard Brown of Northern 
Illinois University, as liaison member, to meet and refine the prepro- 
posal so that it could be used in seeking federal funding for a national 
research project. This was done at a meeting on'March 19, 1977,' with 
the assistance of Dr. Mildred Hillestad, University of Northern Iowa, as 
a consultant. 

As the project was still unfunded at the beginning of 1978, the* 
National Execut^i^e Board of DPE directed the Research Projects Committee 
to have the proposal revised so that it would be suitable for a national 
research project with fraternity-wide participation opportunities. The 
Research Projects Committee appointed Dr. Jolene Scriven of Northern 
Illinois University as chairman of the study samraittee which\also 
included Dr.' Holley, Dr. Kay Wagoner of Ball State University\ and 
Dr. Brown. 'This committee,, with the assistance of many individuals and 
organizations, is responsible for the final' report. 
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Chapter ^ . 

NATURE AND SCOPETOF THE'STUDr 
« 

Introduction 



In the last two decades, business firms of every size throughout 
the, nation have experienced an unprecedented t increase in 'the* amount of 
paperwork generated in an effort to .handle communication needs. Par- 
allel to this increase in volume,has come the realization that the 
quality And effectiveness of business communications have decreased, 
while communication operating expenses have continued to increase* 
■ * 

•In an effort to augment the office capacity for handling the paper- 
work explosion, while improving the quality and effectiveness of commu- 
nications, a new concept called "word processing 11 has been developing. 
First introduced in the 1960S, the term refers to a systems approach to 
*\ handling the communications needs of business which generally involves: 
(X) a change in the method of personnel utilization providing more work 
specialization and improved career opportunities *f or secretaries while . 
freeing managers so that they have more time to plan, organize, and 
coordinate; (2) the use of text-editing typewriters with magnetic 
recording features; and (3) the use of machine dictation equipment for 
recording of ideas as they originate* 

Need for the Study 

*• * 
ittien originally proposed, the need for the study was based upon the 
information available at that time* That perceived need is explained in 
the following paragraphs: 

Business and office, educators are responsible for preparing future 
of fice. employees to perform satisfactorily on the job, to achieve per- 
sonal satisfaction in a job, and to expect reasonable opportunities for 
career advancement. To achieve, this goal, a study of the impact of word 
processing on the business office was considered necessary before valid, 
reliable career education could be made available to students interested 
in office work. Further, such a study was felt to be needed so that new 
curriculum materials could be developed, built: around the realities of 
% the current business. office and incorporating objectives based upon the 
word processing competencies needed. 

In order to prfepare qualified personnel to function effectively in 
meeting the communication needs of business, business educators must 
have from the business conwunity current information and projections fot 
the future. Without such xnfprmatioa, the likelihood is that office 
education teachers will continue £0 prepare students for "the office 
that was" rather than for the offices that are and that will be. 
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. theses which were too limited in scored ™L d " s « tati ? n « master's 
. reliable. A comprehensive naM«n«?5 ' , br ° ad Sacralizations 

ascertain the impact ofword p^ceLfn reS6arCh Pr ° ject Was needed to 
modern business of fief so as to w£2 C ° nC ^ tS V* on- the 

preparation of -off ice workers P°^tive direction for the 

OOtlnsctaod, M7H ha " three or £our *>«»'• tine. ' 

growth^St S-SS^.IS:^ haS - 0M " tte 

baen increasing at a rata^f 40 to sn J-™«»»ing equtannnt have 

B. .Growth Curie Keeps Climbing , January 21 SSSS ™*T!"»-- 
national Word Processing Aoon^f^- u ^*^ * A > a*oU:71J. x te Inter- * 

1978 to 6,000 SSS^ SSSJ^f'S i f 0 rO ?00'" 8 K memberS 
(Viewpoints, 1980:1). Offi^SkSd iS. J 900 men *«s in July, 1980 
am-o^^ formati ^ n abou^^^ . 

^e^^ P- 8 rams have 

women are entering professions^ as law .Jl* many youu 8 

other occupations once considered^,! Z ?' medlcine > engineering; and 
a secretarial shortage hL'JeveLX? ^ Pr ° VinCe ° f m6n ' Hence » 

ers wSi :ys?3 ssrsL^^ whit r oiiar ° ffice «*■ 

occupational group. Between 1978 an J S constitute the largest 
tibns is expected to grow from 16 9 to 2? 7 " 1 ?? 1 1 ? yn,eilt t in thes * occupa- 
nt (Occupa tioaal Oullook %Zltl aft^ fl} J 0 **" or » P«- 
Report (January 21, 1980-67. ^rt-fofl ;?o«-"J. A U.S. News and World 
19lp 59,000^for\^ 

caphers, the largest 'single field of al? „SM? Mtaries and Steno 8" 
occupations at the heart of office fdlStln } 6 occu P ations - 'These 
ones being affected by word p«i ng ^ W als ° the ver y 

i^iS&^^^s^ en r y ievei and at 

Kleinschrod: P. a «-°ns. This latter need was also brought out by 
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As for the people providing. these services, 'they are upwardly 
mobile. Like the systems they operate, they are reaching out 
to deal with more than secretarial concerns • From their 
respective bases as. word processing or administrative support 
specialists, they are evolving into .specialists for informaton 
services, aided by new kinds of equipment which are trans-* 
forming today's WP/AS systems into*bases for the information 
- systems of the eighties, (Kleinschrod, 1979).^, 

At the same time 4 another phenomenon related to word processing has 
been occurring. Word processing is recognized as playing a more* impor- 
tant role in all areas of information processing. Further reflecting 
the expanding role of word processing, the Executive Board of IWF has 
announced that the name of the, organization is being changed to Inter** 
national Information/Word Processing Association; 

In September, 1979, the editors of Word Processing Systems ex- 
plained their magazine's name change from Word Processing World as 
m follows : * y 

WorJ processing still has a world, but increasingly this world 
is coLing to deal in systems of widening scope «... It is 
becoming more common for people to think of word processing as 
the core element which links up Jthat wider range of various 
office systems .... Word processing was a new secretarial 
method, importart but limited. Now, however, something , even 
mose important 3' attached to word processing—the concept of 
systems. ("The Story Behind Our Name Change,' 1 1979:16) 

' The office is changing rapidly, and, indeed, word processing is^ at 
the center of the change. Therefore, office' educators at every level- - 
secondary through university—need information on which to base the 
development of curricula for improved preparation of office workers. 



Statement! of the Problem 



The problem of the study wasj to determine current practices in word 
processing installations located in selected organizations" throughout 
the United States. A related problem was to ascertain, anticipated 
future developments in word processing to provide information for educa- 
tional institutions preparing workers for the business office. 

• v ' . 

Purpose o£ the Study 

• \ ■ ' - 

The purpose of the study was td provide data for business manage- 
ment and business educators to use in making decisions about the impact 
" of word processing oft the business office. All levels of management ^ 

need to understand the present status and likely future directions of 
word processing in or(*« to determine the impact o£ word processing on 
the policies, procedures, equipment, 'and personnel in the offices of 
their firms/ Business educators, in preparing students for office 
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positions, must build into their programs the knowledge, skills, and 
competencies that future office workers will need in order to be able to 
function successfully in word/information processing systems. 

In addition, a major purpose of the study was to provide a vehicle . 
for better communication and relationships between business educators 
and word processing personnel as a result of the data collecting inter- 
views. Furthermore, present office workers and those who will enter 
office occupations need to be aware of and able to adapt to the changes 
that are likely to*be taking place in office work as a result of word 
processing. Finally, textbook publishers and equipment manufacturers 
need information concerning word processing education needs. 

; The findings of this study- should serve as a partial basis for 
individuals in each of these groups to evaluate and adapt to changes 
brought about by the continuing development of 'word processing. 



Delimitations of the Study 

No attempt was made to study business office changes except those 
related to the development )f word processing. It is recognized that 
there are other changes in the office that are affecting ^organizations 
and educational institutions preparing officte workers; however, t^ese 
are not a part of this study* 

v > • ♦ 

A portion of the study deals with duties, responsibilities, and 
competencies of varies word processing personnel. No measurement of 
the capabilities of present employees or the degree of responsibility or 
competency needed was attempted. Rather, this study focused on identi- 
fication and importance \>f items and opinions concerning where the 
competency shouidjbe learned 1 

No effort was made to study details of the relationship between 
word processing and data processing. Members of the Word Processing 
Committee recognized that there iq a growing relationship between the 
two areas and some questions do delve into that relationship; however, 
the relationship is not explored in depth in this study* 

» 

Limitations of the Study 

c 

There were several limitations involved in the sampling process. 
First, the sample was -intended to be representative of organizations f 
involved in and committed to word processing and was not representative 
of all* organizations. It was recognized that the responding organiza- 
tions are, therefore, more heavily involved in word processing activi- 
ties than is true for all organizations. However, it was felt that 
responding firms were more likely to be knowledgeablesabout word pro- 
cessing and likely to understand the full irtpact of word processing on 
the business office of the future, 

4 
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The sample appears to be a -nation-wide representation .of organiza- 
tions involved in word processing activities. However , there were some 
minor difficulties in gathering a representative sample. The North- 
Central region may be slightly over-represented in the sample because 
there were several cooperating word processing associations in that area 
in addition to the International Word Processing Association, a national 
organization. On the other hand, the existence of more word processing 
associations 'in "the North Central region may be an indication of a 
stronger movement in word processing there. Also, the other regions may 
be slightly under-represented. 'During the summer of 1979 when the 
interviews were conducted, there were several gasoline shortages in some 
parts of the country, making it difficult for interviewers to drive 
considerable distances to conduct the interviews* There were also 
approximately seven organizations which had agreed to participate as a 
result of the random sampling process but which were not included in the 
final study, because Delta Pi Epsilon members were not in the vicinity to 
conduct the interviews* , 

|n addition, some firms not a part of the x random sampling process 
were inclu ded in the data analysis. These firms were identified by 
Delta Pi Eosiloa members as leaders in word processing 'in their geo- 
graphical jareas. Chi-square statistical tests comparing the responses 
of these firms and firms in the random sampling process indicated no 
significant differences. As a result, all fipos,were included* in the 
data analysis since each group seemed to have similar characteristics 
and commitment to word processing. * ^ 

i ♦ 

There is also a limitation on the accuracy of the data gathering 
process. Volunteer interviewers from Delta Pi Epsilon Chapters adminis- 
tered the six extensive questionnaires. Chapter representatives re- 
ceived preliminary training, and the questionnaires were^highly struc- 
tured; however, there may be inconsistencies in the data as a result of 
the process. In addition, two of the questions on the Word Processing 
Supervisor/Manager Interview Form yielded seemingly inaccurate responses 
and were eliminated from the presentation: Question 9, dealing with 
educational levels of respondents', and Question 17, dealing with the 
relationship between traditional and word processing secretaries within 
the organization. Apparently because^ the questionnaires were validated 
by practicing word processing professionals and field-tested for reli- 
ability, all: other answers were consistent. 



Definition of Tertas 



This study dealt with current practices in offices which had incor- 
porated word processing. Several references were' used in establishing 
terminology for this study. t Among the sources were glossaries published 
by Dartnell, the International \Word Processing Association, and Word 
Pre essing Society, Inc. Definitions for the essential terms used 
throughout the study are as follows: 

* 

Administrative center— an area where secretarial specialists 
(administrative support secretaries) perform, activities other than 
typing-- mail handling, filing, telephoning, and special projects. 
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AS or administrative support— one of the two broad areas of spe- 
cialization under word processing (the other being typing). In general, 
AS comprises all the nontyping tasks associated with traditional secre- 
tarial work carried out' under administrative Supervision. 

• ■ «■ 

Administrative support supervisor/manager— the person who has 
direct responsibility for administrative support within the organization 
and who supervises or manages all those providing administrative sup- 
port. 

Administrative sup^qrt secretary— a secretary who generally per- 
forms all support functions pther than typing for one or more princi- 
pals—scheduling appointments > making travel arrangements, filing, 
receptionist duties, sometimes doing preliminary research, originating 
-toutine correspondence, etc. The AS secretary may also handle nonrecur- 
ring, custom tasks .which require considering alternatives,, making deci- 
sions based on ambiguous instructions, and a morfc responsive turnaround 
time. H 

Career paths— line of progression f^om one position to another, 
established by management to provide opportunities for advancement to 
higher level jobs. 

t 

CS or correspondence secretary— see definition for word processing 
operator/correspondence secretary*. 

J* Cross training— the switching of personnel among various work " 
stations so that they may learn more than one job. 

~* , * " 

IWP— abbreviation for International Word Processing Association, an 
association concerned with the progress of word processing systems and 
methods* * 

Organization chart— shows graphically the line of authority, span 
of control, and responsibility for work in e£ch function or department. 

Principal— an individual within an organization who originates 
paperwork and requires secretarial support, whether it be document 
preparation and/or administrative support services— an exetutive; a work 
originator; a user. 

Top/middle management decision maker— a high-level management 
person who makss decisions affecting the use of the word processing 
concept relative to equipment usage, .the systems approach to communica- 
tions, and effective use of qualified personnel. j 1 

Traditional secretary— a pre-word processing secretary; one 
employed as a general-purpose assistant to an executive to handle corre- 
spondence, phone calls, errands, and other random tasks, in contrast to 
an "administrative support secretary" or a "word processing operator/ 
correspondence secretary. 11 

WP or word processing — a way to transform ideas into written cormu- 
nications quickly and accurately through the use of automated equipment 
operated by skilled people using revised office procedures. 
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Word processing center/installation-- -an area equipped with word 
processing units and staffed by personnel for systematically processing 
I written communication* 

I •• , • « • ■ . 

Word- processing operator/ correspondence secretary— -a secretary in a 
fork center, mini-cluster, work station, or large central center who 
Performs production-oriented tasks. In this study, for purposes of 
ioncisfc-^ss, these individuals may sometimes be referred to as WP opera- 
tors* i 

i Word processing, supervisor/manager— the person responsible for 
overseeing the word processing document-production function* In the 
xake of a decentralized system, this person coordinates the work among 
the various centers or work stations in order to achieve the most effec- 
tive results. 

\ Work station— an identifiable work area for one person. 

Preliminary Organization of the Study 

lAnnouncement of #the study to be undertaken was made by the Execu- 
tive Board of Delta Pi Epsilon through business education, word process- 
ing, and office management periodicals in the summer of 1978* Similar 
announcements were made by the International Word Processing Association, 
at appropriate times through their Words, Viewpoint , and Pulsebeat 
publications^. 

a! progress report on the study was made to participants at the 
Delta Pi Epsilon Rei%arch 'Conference on November 4, 1978, in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Thq, pwptfse of this meeting was to familiarize the dele- 
gates and other interested persons with the study and to explain how the 
Delta ik Epsilon chapters could participate. 

InlNovember, 1978, a letter was raailpd to all Dqlta Pi Epsilon 
chapter lspons or s and presidents briefly explaining the word processing 
study and the extent of chapter participation needed. Each chapter was 
asked tol return an enclosed form to the Word Processing Committee indi- 
cating tl^e chapter's willingi^ess to participate in the study. 

1 Sa mpling Procedure 
v I - - 

l . * 

A form qf random sample survey design was usSd to obtain a repre- 
sentative Isample; the^ interview technique was used to obtain the data.. 
To generalize the findings of .the study to the entire country, it was 
necessary po draw a sample that -would be representative of the organisa- 
tions throughout the nation which had implemented word processing. Tfee^ 
target, population was those organizations with word processing installa- 
tions, because such organizations would probably have the greatest 
conraitmetitl to and expertise in the development of word processing. To 
identify tjhe target population, it was concluded that organizations 



having an affiliation with professional word processing associations 
would be most likely to have word processing installations. • * 

The professional word processing' association with the largest 
membership was the International Word Processing Association (IWP). 'At 
the time of the study about 6^000 IWP members Belonged to 40 local 
chapters or held at- large memberships in thie United States. About 3)600 
of m the members were estimated. to be users of- or representatives of 
organizations which had implemented vord processing. Approximately * 
2,400 of the membership were judged to be consultants, educators, or 
vendors. 



t. Responses from the first mailing were compared with responses 
from subsequent, mailings as a stability check. When there were no 
significant differences among the Organizations responding to the first 
or secpnd mailing, the likelihood was that the sample represented the 
population. Based upon the findings., 'generalizations could be made 
which applied to the total population. The questions selected for the 
stability check included those -dealing with the following areas :/ — ' 
region, nature of organization, organizational pattern, and number* of 1 
office employees. Chi-aquare test? indicated no significant difference 
at the .05, level in the two sets of responses. As a result, u was 
concluded. that the two groups came -from the same population. 

» .. 
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Although IWP could not make its membership list available for the ■ 
study, the association cooperated fcy drawing, a- random sample of 1,200 . j 
(20 percent) names from their mailing list of members. Since the' mail^ V 
ing list of the IWP did not" distinguish types of members, such as those 
from organizations using WP, vendors, consultants,- educators , etc., it ' . 
was not possiMe to determine the type of membership or other character- 
istics of the7population. Estimates were, however, that about 60 per- - 
cent or 720 of -the randomly drawn names would be members representing 
organizations witji word processing facilities—the target population to 
be surveyed by interview, ' - 

In January, 1979, a letter explaining the study was mailed to the 
random sample of members 9f the International Wprd Processing Assoqia- . 
tion requesting 'their assistance in the study. Members were asked to 
complete a*briQf questionnaire which included membership classification 
and requested all users to provide data concerning" the nature of th6 
organization they represented, whether they wojilci participate in the 
study*, and t;o supply answegp td questions concerning the status of word 
processing in their .organizations The responses were returned to IWP, 
which forwarded them to the Word Processing Commit**** of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. IWP conducted one follow-up of nonrespondeats . A total of 548 
responses were received. Of these responses, 333 represented* organiza- 
tions with Word Processing facilities that\agreed to participate in the 
sttfdy., * x 

1 V 
% * 
To determine whether or not the samplfe organizations were represenr 
tative of the total population of organizations which have employees 
holding memberships in IWP, 'the following steps were taken: * » ' 



2* A comparison was made of responses to the questions on region, 
nature of organization, and number of office employees for those organi- 
sations indicating t;hat they would "or would not participate in the 
survey. When there were no significant differences in the^responses, 
the sample probably represented tfce population, and the results could be 
generalized to the total population. Again, Chi-square tests indicated 
no significant differences between the two groups for the three vari- 
ables. It was concluded that participants in the study did not differ 
significantly from nonparticipants. 

An analysis of respondents indicated that, while most of the nation 
was v \h represented, there were geographical areas where no IWP members 
indicated tHey would participate in the study or where there was an 
inadequate response for the total number of organizations located in the 
regior. As a result, the Word Processing Committee of DPE contacted 
sevetal other regional professional word processing associations to 
solicit their help" in building a more representative sample of the 
population. The following professional word processing associations 

f agreed "to participate and to contact their memberships to complete the 
sampling process in order to obteyi a more representative sample: 
American Word Prbcessing Association, Southwestern Ohio Word Processing/ 
Administrative Support Group, Word Processing Association of Arkansas, 
Word Processing Association of Minnesota, Word Processing Association of 

-Northwestern Ohio, Word Processing Association of Southwestern Missouri , 
and the Word Processing Society, Inc* An additional 74 firms with word 
processing centers agreed to participate in the study for a total of 407 
organizations. 

In^addition, some other organizations with word processing facili- 
ties were interviewed although they were not part of the random sampling 
process. These other organizations volunteered to participate in the 
study or were solicited by local Delta Pi Epsilon chapter members who 
felt they should be included since they were local leaders in Word 
Processing in their areas. x Chi-square tests indicated no significant 
differences between the randomly selected group and the arbitrarily 
chosen group in terms of region, nature of organization, and number of 
office employee's. A final total of 341 organizations were surveyed and 
336 usable responses received. Some organizations were not surveyed, 
for a variety of reasons: the organizations contact person changed; 
there was no Delta Pi .Epsilon member in the area; the gasoline shortage 
in some parts of the country restricted travel at that time (particur , 
larly in California); or the DPE member was not able to schedule the 
interviews. 



Preparation of Survey Instruments 

Survey instruments concerning word processing were prepared for use 
in the interviews of selected top/middle-management decision makers, 
principals (users), word processing supervisors, word processing opera- 
tors/correspondence secretaries, administrative support supervisors/ 
managers, and administrative support secretaries. The instruments were 
carefully structured to obtain the best possible responses as a result 
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of having so many business educators involved—one of the major purposes 
f • of the study. Content was determined by reading word processing and *■ 

office management literature, examining related research, and studying 
personnel management. Each of the survey instruments was designed to 
elicit pertinent data that members of those groups could most accurately 
and adequately supply, based upon the usual job responsibilities and the 
authority of their positions. 

For example, the word processing supervisors were queried about 
demographic background, word processing organizational structure and 
administratiye policies, job duties and responsibilities of correspon- x 
| dence secretaries, and word processing equipment configurations. . On the 

other hand, the principals (users) were asked to comment on the useful- 
ness and effectiveness of word processing in their organizations and to 
cite improvements needed in the processing of written material. Demo- 
graphic background data,' skills and knowledge needed by word processing 
% personnel, word processing equipment factors, and other such data were 
not believed to be appropriate to collect from principals (users). Such • 
information would hormally not be within the scope of their responsibil- 
ity aad authority. \ 

The survey instruments were highly structured in order to collect 
as much data as possible in a limited time* To provide efficiency in 
tabulating and summarizing answers, some questions required only check- 
mark responses. When garnering responses to such predictive areas as 
what effect the respondents foresee word processing having on the office 
in the future, however, an open^end form of question was considered more 
effective. Hence, a combination of structured and open-end questions 
was used in most of the survey instruments. 

The survey instruments were validated by a group of approximately 
twenty- five persons who were chapter members of the International Word 
Processing Association. These members were employed in organizations 
with word processing installations and were considered to be qualified 
respondents for the. putpose of testing the survey instruments for reada- 
bility, clarity, and general significance. Following validation proce- 
dures, the instruments were field-tested and further refined to ensure 
reliability of results. 

An additional* questionnaire was prepared to gather information from 
a group of well-known industry experts— word processing consultants, 
editors of office publications, and vendors. The six open-end questions 
were designed to elicit the views of these experts concerning the future 
of the field of word processing. 



Training and Interview Processing 
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A follow-up letter was mailed in March, 1979, to the sponsors and 
presidents of Delt^Pi Epsilon chapters which earlier had indicated a 
willingness ^^--JJarticipate in the study. Each of the participating 
chapters wds requested to have one representative attend the training 
session hild on April 11, 1979, at the National Business Education 
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Association Convention ii^hicago. Written and oral instructions for 
contacting the firms and cCT^ducting the interviews were given, and the 
survey instruments with accompanying guidelines for the interviewrrs 
were distributed to the chapter representatives. The purpose of the * 
meeting was to answer questions concerning the^ study and to avoid the 
postage costs for mailing the survey instruments to the chapter. The 
chapter representative was instructed to explain the procedures to be 
followed in conducting the interviews to the other chapter members who 
would be involvedin the interviewing process. 

In those instances where Delta Pi Epsilon chapters were unable to 
sexjd a representative to the meeting, materials were mailed. For those 
geographic areas where no Delta Pi JEpsilon chapters were located, indi- 
vidual Delta Pi Epsilon members' residing in the area were requested to 
carry out the research. 

Completion of the data gathering was scheduled for July 15, 1979. 
Follow-up contact with participating Delta Pi Epsilon chapters Was made 
in early July; but because of the severe gasoline shortage early in the 
summer, many of the interviews were delayed and completed materials were 
not received until late summer and early fall. 



Analysis of Data 



All responses were reviewed and data entered by a trained team of 
workers to assure consistent handling of the responses. Every tenth 
in^rview^orm was checked for coding and entry accuracy. 

Data are presented primarily in terms of total numbers and percent- 
ages of respondents. Wl^ile Chi-?quare tests were used in a preliminary 
analysis of data, only frequencies and percentages wer^ used in the 
final data analysis. 



Organization of the Study 

Chapter 1 includes the introduction, the need £or the study, a 
statement of tlie problem, the purpose of the study, delimitations and 
limitations of the study, and^the methodology and procedures used in the 
study. Chapter 2 reviews related research and literature pertinent to 
the problem of the study, 
• - 

The information collected through the Word Processing Manager/ 
Supervisor interview forms is tabulated, and presented in Chapter 3, and 
. the responses to the Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretary 
interview forms are presented in Chapter 4,. In a similar manner, the 
information collected through the Administrative Support Supervisor/ 
Manager interview forms is presented in Chapter 5, while the Administra-" 
tive Support Secretary information is presented in Chapter 6. ^ 

H . 
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The information collected through the interviews with the Princi- 
pal/Originators (Users) is tabulated and presented in Chapter 7. 
Responses about the future as viewed by Top/Middle-Management Decision- 
makers will be found in Chapter 8\ Chapter 9 presents the responses 
concerning the future as received from selected vendors, consultants, 
and press representatives in the office field* 

Chapter 10 presents a summary of the study. This last chapter also 
presents the conclusions and recommendations based on the findings of 
the study. 
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' m Chapter 2 

REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 
Growth and Development of Word Processing 



Th' review of related literature was conducted to select and exam- 
ine articles, reports, and research studies dealing with the growth, 
current status, and projected future directions of word processing. To 
assist the reader in gaining perspective concerning the field of word 
^processing, only that literature considered most pertinent to this study 
is cited* " - j 

The multi-purpose nature of the study included provision of data 
for business leaders, business educators, present and future office 
workers, textbook publishers, and equipment manufacturers* The breadth 
and volume of the literature published during the last ten years for 
each of the groups targeted and the necessity for limiting the prelimi- 
nary sections of the report in order to allow for a more thorough report 
of the findings required subjective judgment in determining the extent 
to which each topii would be discussed* 

* * 
This chapter will present: (1) information on the growth and 
development of word processing, with emphasis on its current implementa- 
tion in business organizations,. and (2) findingfs of selected research 
studies^completed by business educators* 



, In the mid-sixties, following the 
Tape Selectric Typewriter, the term "word 
connote a systems approach to more effective 
procedures, and equipment in handling the 



ness* 



introduction of the IBM Magnetic 
processing" came into use to 

organization of people, 
communication needs of busi- 



♦Numerous definitions of word processing (VP) have been stated* 
Among the early ones was this definition by Dartnell: "The combination 
of people, procedures, and equipment that transforms ideas into printed 
communications and helps facilitate the flow or. related office work. 11 
x (1975:47> Anderson and Trotter (1974:8) offerid the following defini- 
tion of the concept: 

Word processing is the correct combination and specialization 
,of people, procedures, and equipment that allows an organization 
(or individual) to transform its ideas into written communica- 
tions at substantial savings over existing methods* 

A recent glossary published by.the Word Processing Society, Inc., 
(1979:34) defined WP as "a way to transform ideas into written communi- 
cations quickly and accurately through the use of automated equipment 
operated by skilled people using revised office procedures." 
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Despite the lack of a single definition, it is clear from the 
literature that' word processing incorporates three essential components- 
people (personnel), procedures, and equipment. 

Growth and Development in the Past S 

An earlier-study (Wagoner, 1967) which did not^use the term "word 
processing 11 or suggest ,that new types of posTttun3" and job titles were 
impending, is considered significant in relation to the study being 
reported here for several reasons* The size of the office force, the 
extent of automation, and the type of business organization were found 
to make little difference at tha; time in the duties and functions 
generally performed by the secijetkry. Howeyer, it was concluded that 
the role of the secretary was' changing because functions and duties 
related to written communication and "assisting 11 the executive were of 
greater importance than had been reported in the earlier studies. The 
role of the secretary was 'found to be .affected by npw kinds of kjiowl- . 
edge needed and new types of duties which were performed with high ■ 
frequency. The study showed that secretaries were gradually assuming 
more responsibility in written communications and composing more docu- 
ments themselves. They were also being given assignments such as 

.researching information, plotting graphs and charts, organizing meetings 

'and conferences, and making travel arrangements. 

%n the initial stages of development of the concept of Word pro- 
cessing* the functions and duties of "traditional 11 secretaries in the 
usual one-to-one boss/secretary relationship were divided into two 
categories. Word processing or- correspondence secretaries had the 
primary responsibility .for typing tasks. * Administrative -or administra- 
tive support secretaries were responsible primarily for the nontyping 
tasks of the secretary, such 3s receptionist duties, telephone, mail, 
filing, copying, and running errands. (Casady, 1973). 

- ffiyision of„ secretarial tasks was designed to be the basis for 
establishing parallel career paths or ladders which would provide for 
job specialization, improved promotional opportunities, and career goals 
leading to supervisory or management roles not previously available to 
secretaries. (Anderson and Trotter, 1974). 

Implementation of word processing in busine&s organizations was 
heralded by equipment manufacturers and vendors in an article in Busi- 
nessWeek as the solution to two major concerns of business management: 
(1) low productivity of office personnel, and (2) continual increases* in 
office costs. ( The Office of the Future . 1975:48). 

During the early years of implementation of the word processing 
concept, the practice most widely used was that of setting up central- 
ized word processing centers to which were directed the typing tasks 
required by originators of documents. Input to such centers was pro- 
vided % by longhand copy, rough draft copy, or dictation to a central 
recording unit in the center by way of telecommunications or direct 
wiring. (Reiff, 1974). 
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First-generation word processing typewriters , introduced in 19(f4, 
were designed priarailyi for repetitive typing of letters and other docu- 
ments in volume. (Casady, 1973). Corrections, deletions, and revisions 
were possible without retyping the. entire te#t. Keybbarding was done at 
"rough draft" speed, with corrections made by simply backspacing. and 
striking over* Documents were stored on magnetic tapes or cards, ac.d 
variable data could be inserted during playback by simply coding the: 
recording media with instructions to. stop at certain points. 

Market research conducted by the Word Processing Institute revealed 
that by the early 1970s the word processing market was $1.2 billion. 
This figure represents the combined typewriting and dictation equipment 
market. ( Word Processing Report , 1973). 

Although word processing systems have been widely praised by many 
who have worked with them,* there can be some problems which should not 
be overlooked. First, if a system is incorrectly designed, there may be 
a regressive movement back to the secretarial pool. Many organizations 
have solved this problem by decentralizing word processing through work 
groups and work stations designed for natural boundaries, e.g., a pur- 
chasing office or accounting department with its own center. ■ 

Second, top management personnel* do not want to give up private 
secretaries, who represent status and authority. Proper initial plan- 
ning with strong support, of top management is necessary* to help avoid 
this drawback. 

Third, a lack K of qualified secretarial personnel has hampered word 
processing growth. 

An article in Management Review (Tepper, 1973) reported what seems 
to be the earliest in-depth examination of the administrative costs of 
continuing the traditional one-to-one secretarial pole-- the "private 
secretary." Tepper cited studies conducted by Naremco Services, Inc., 
in thirteen client firms. The studies revealed that "contrary to what 
is generally realized*, secretarial-related problems are extremely costly 
to business organizations in terms of wasted labor charges and low 
levels of service." Naremco ! s findings noted that '"endemic to the 
private-secretarial position" were such problems as (1) less than full- 
time availability to executives and managers served; (2) inability t6 
satisfy large-scale priority typing requests; (3) low levels of produc- 
tivity; and (4) low employee motivation. (Tepper, 1973:23)." 

The distribution of secretarial t v ime spent in performing work 
during average day in the thirteen* companies studied revealed that 
the average private secretary was not available at all* times to support 
managers and executives because of time spent on photocopying and mes- 
sengering, coffee breaks and personal time, and filing activities. 
(Tepper, 1973:24) , 

i 

In addition, the Naremco studies indicated that "the private secre- 
tary is unable to provide vital administrative support in the area of 
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accomplishing large-scale priority typing tasks." Because there was no 
structure to handle such priorities in the majority of the companies 
studied, it was necessary for executives and managers to -borrow other 
private secretaries to satisfy priority needs. Hard feelings often 
developed as a result of these situations. (Tepper, 1973:25) 

Regarding low levels of productivity, the studies reported that- 
private secretaries performed many unrelated tasks during each work day, 
with frequent interruptions at many points during completion of any one 
task* These interruptions had a negative effect on secretarial produc- 
tivity and accuracy of work* 

Another factor affecting employee productivity was waiting-for-work 
time (idle time), which varied widely and represented cohsiderable. 
company expense. In the companies studied, no work standards existed 
for the secretarial staff; therefore, management had no yardstick for 
determining acceptable levels of productivity or equitable standards of 
work. This lead to low morale among private secretaries. 

Lack of motivation in private secretarial positions was pointed out 
because the positions lacked the criteria considered necessary for 
developing' motivation in employees* 

Tepper reported .that private secretaries found it difficult to 
advance in responsibility. "Most often they remained as private secre- 
taries with a fixed responsibility level for their entire working careers." 
(Tepper, 1973:28) 

In terras of achievement and the work itself, work content was 
generally routine in nature in private secretarial positions. Because 
it was intellectually unchallenging, it did not provide real opportuni- 
ties for secretaries to experience feelings of achievement. ' 

Recognition of the quality of an employee's work is usually * 
expressed by the granting of pay increases. Secretaries . who have been 
'employed within a company for a number of years, unfortunately, can find 
themselves at the top of the secretarial salary scale with little expec- 
tations fof future raises. 

Another factor having a negative impact on administrative costs 
pertained to misuse of secretarial skills. The Naremco studies showed 
that secretaries did not have opportunities fully to utilize acquired 
skills for which they were being compensated; many of the most competent 
and intelligent private secretaries indicated resentment of the fact 
that they did not have opportunities to perform more rssponsible iobs. 
(Tepper, 1973:30) . 

■> ' 
Tepper summarized the Naremco studies by commenting that although 
the private secretarial function is one that most executives believe 
essential, the private secretarial position, results in low productivity, 
higher-than-necessary salary costs, and low service and employee morale 
levels. Ih his opinion, a new concept, "the administrative zone," could 
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enable management to obtain the important objectives of better produc- 
tivity and effective administrative support. 

Simply stated, an administrative zone is a carefully planned group- 
ing of support services placed near individuals requiring such services. 
6enerally 9 the zone is <under the direction of a single supervisor. The 
zone concept provides for secretarial staff to be divided into adminis- 
trative and clerical personnel with various levels of responsibility and 
logical groupings of tasks. Routine tasks such as filing, photocopying, 
dictation services, and errands would be performed by specialized per* 
sonnel within the zone, such as central file clerks, photocopier opera- 
tors, and general clerical help. (Tepper, 1973:30) . 

Growth and Development in the Present 

A survey was conducted in*1976 for Fortune Market Research by 
Belknap Marketing Services to help office equipment manufacturers direct 
their communications and marketing efforts most effectively. An effort 
was made in this survey to determine management agreement and disagree- 
ment with the then^current attitudes having to do with office productiv- 
ity. The information so derived was expected to identify, within the 
management of major U.S. corporations, the areas of relative receptivity 
or resistance to the changes required for improved office productivity 
( "Management Attitudes Toward Office Productivity and Equipment Sup - 
pliers ", 1976)^. ; 

A Fortune survey 'Sumportant finding which is considered pertinent 
to the present study is:^"Top management is more resistant than middle 
management to changes in office procedures and personal relationships 
required to utilize office equipment technologies fully." ( "Management 
Attitudes . . 1976:3) 

When asked whether they (top management) agreed or disagreed with 
the statement, "I have more important things to worry about than office 
productivity, 11 two-thirds of the respondents disagreed. While this 
finding was considered encouragihg, the fact that the^other one-third 
agreed with the statement was cause for concern. Disagreement was 
weaker than average not only among top and middle managers in manufac- 
turinjfaffd production, where such a result might be expected, but also 
among/those in general management and in sales and marketing. 

Another statement in the survey was: "Traditional boss-secretary 
relationships are a luxury in these days^ of heavy pressure on costs." 
( "Management Attitudes . . . » 1976:15) 'Half of the respondents agreed 
with this proposition. However, the proportion .in agreement dropped 
dramatically when the proposal affected the respondents personally. 

A third statement closely related to the two previous ones Cited 
and considered pivotal to relative personal receptivity or resistance to 
change was this one: "I would be willing to give up my personal secre- 
tary if. my typing could be done faster and more efficiently." ( "Manage - 
ment Attitudes . . . , 1976:14) This statement is actually the crux of 
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was evident. 



„ w levels of conviction, a minority (29 
the resistance of the majority (68 percent) 



The marketing research study conducted for Fortune magazine found 
that the groups with the strongest relative acceptance of change (or 
lower resistance to change) were: middle management in the> first 50O 
industrials; middle management hi finance, administration, and manufac- 
turing; and top and middle managers whose correspondence was being 
handled .by a centralized department. 

An additional finding .considered significant here is the fact that 
two-thirds of the executives agreed with the statement: "The manufac- 
turers of office machines are advancing their technology faster than 
businessmen can afford to take advantage of it. 11 Conversely, nearly 
three-quarters agreed that "The dosts of the most modern office machines 
are more than offset by their greater productivity." ("Management Atti- 
tudes^^," 1976:3) . 

A new York consulting firm,/ Deutsch, Shea & Evans with Uhe coopera- 
tion of IWP conducted a survey. / ( Word Processing and Employment , 1975) 
Findings were based on questionnaires completed by 278 members of IWP. 
The respondents represented a wide range of organizations including 
banking, real estate, and insurance; legal firms? manufacturing and 
merchandising; public and private educational institutions; hospitals; . 
and federal, state, and local government departments. 

One of the first concerns! of managers considering the introduction 
of word processing into the>ir Organization was how it would affect the 
number of secretarial personnel the organization would need. Respon- 
dents 1 comments were interpreted as suggesting that because of increased 
efficiency, considerably fewer people would be needed to handle the 
paperwork load. Comments of those reporting increases in staff size (12 
percent) indicated that this was due to increased usage by document 
originators. Seventy percent /of the respondents reported 15 or fewer 
staff members involved in word processing installations. T 

When 'asked if special aptitudes were required for word processing 
secretaries, 81 percent responded affirmatively. The most frequently . 
mentioned personality trait or characteristic needed referred to machine 
orientation and mechanical aptitude. Next in order of frequency was to 
enjoy working with new equipment, 

A second survey was conducted by Deutsch, et al., entitled Word 
Processing: Personnel, Organization, Equipment , 1977. The findings 
reported were based on 751 responses from word processing managers and 
supervisors, almost 90 percent of. whom were in the United States. 

Respondents most frequently carried the title of supervisor or 
manager of the correspondence % center and had been on the job four or 
fewer years. Fifty-four percent of the responding organizations indi- 
cated that they had begun implimenting word processing in 1974 or later. 
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In this second survey, respondents placed the most emphasis on need, 

for strong language skills, with the adaptability to equipment ranking 

second. The need for typing accuracy was cited by 30 percent qf the 

respondents, and the need for typing speed was listed by 20 percent. 

A large majority of responding users of word processing reported 
having a formal productivity measurement system. The preferred unit of 
measurement by almost two-th?.rds of the users was line count. 

The approach to organization of word processing operations was pre- 
dominantly centralized, although 14 percent reported establishment of 
multiple single stations, and 12 percent utilized multiple work groups. 

Almost ten years after Wagoner reported that the secretarial func- 
tion had two distinct components, and some years after International 
Business. Machines Corporation (IBM) advocated dividing the functions 
into parallel job titles and career paths, the second Deutsch, Shea & 
Evans study showed hat more than half of the responding organizations* 
still did not have a seplarate administrative support function. However, 
A3 percent of the respondents had implemented such a function. ( Word 
Processing: Personne l . . . , 1977:9) 

In response to a question concerning equipment currently in use in 
1977 , respondents reported widespread use of mechanical standalone 
equipment (single card or tape and/or dual card or tape); one- fourth 
reported use of diskette video display standalones; 18 percent reported 
using shared logic equipment. A large percentage of the organizations 
indicated use of equipment With CRT (cathode ray tube) displays (47 
percent) . Sixty-five percent of the responding organizations planned to 
buy or lease automated typewriters or text editors within two years. 
Forty percent of the respondents revealed plans to buy dictation equip- 
ment within the next two years. 

A study consisting of in-depth, personal interviews with fifty 
corporate decision makers was conducted for Newsweek (1977) by Starch 
Inra Hooper, Inc. "The objective of this survey was to determine knowl- 
edgeability about the attitudes toward the concept of word processing 
and use of word processing systems." ( Word Processing: A Survey of 
Perceptions and Attitudes of Top Management , 1977 :i). 

One of the findings which emerged from this survey was that there 
was no consensus among corporate decision makers concerning a definition 
of a word processing system; rather, many had only a superficial under- 
standing of the concept. Corporate executives who participated in the 
study also indicated that they had heard, or knew from experience, that 
senior executives and secretarial and administrative staff react badly 
* to the disruption caused by the introduction of a word processing sys- 
tem. 

Executives interviewed said that neither industry nor independent 
consultants had given them tools with which to do an accurate cost 
benefit analysis. Few knew how to implement a system. Apparently, of 
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those organizations which had implemented word processing, executives 
believed that without* intensive education and persuasion, equipmeutwas 
not used productively and systems tended to increase rather than reduce 
operating costs. 

Finally, 1 the study for Newsweek pointed out %ht importarce of 
knowledge about word processing concepts and equipment on the part of 
middle-management employees. Because middle management is positioned as 
liaison between the word processing industry and corporate decision 
makers, the decision makers often rely .on their middle-managfment people 
to advise them. 

In the roughly fifteen years since the inception and incorporation 
of word processing and word processors, drastic change's have occurred in 
both hardware design and features and potential capabilities, ( Report 
on Word Processing . May, 1980:1) During that period also, thousands of 
business organizations of all sizes and types purchased equipment, set 
up new systems and procedures for handling paperwork, and redirected the 
functions and responsibilities of secretarial/clerical personnel. Many 
other indications of growing attention and concern with the world of the 
office can be pointed out. 

i 

Because of the burgeoning field of office automation, in the United 
States and Canada new professional organizations have been formed 
designed to provide continuous updating for owners, managers, word 
processing personnel at every level, and educators,- The largest word 
processing organization at present is the IWP. Membership includes word 
processing supervisors and secretaries, managers and other office admin- 
istrators, teachers, manufacturers' representatives, and consultants. 

While not all organizations report "success stories, 11 many articles 
in general-interest periodicals have carried positive reports on bene- 
fits achieved and expectations met through implementing word processing. 
In addition, magazines such as Administrative Management , The Office , 
and Modern Office Procedures have given more and more space to discus- 
sions apd reports on word processing systems. New periodicals have 
begun publication with titles such as Words, the journal of the IWP; 
Word Processing World , (a Geyer-McAllister publication, the name of 
which was changed to Word Processing Systems with the September, 1979 
issue); and The Word , the magazine published by the W^rd Processing 
Society, Inc. * 

By i979, the word processing typewriter market alone was "estimated 
to be $500 million, with a current annual production rate of well over 
50,000 units. 11 ( Report on Word Processing . March, 1979:2) The same 
source projected a total word processing market size of $5.5 billion by 
1980 and reported more than 50 firms involved in the direct marketing of 
word processing equipment in the United States, with many more having 
"to-be-announced" systems. 

StilJL, another indication of the constantly changing business 
office is the substantial growth in the number of consulting firms 
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offering assistance with feasibility studies, systems design, and hard- 
ware selection and configuration— to name just a few of the many facets 
which comprise the information processing arena* More than 100 consult- 
ing firms were listed in Report on Word Processing (1980:2). 

,ln addition to the periodicals identified earlier, a number of 
publications provide information concerning current* developments in the 
area of management information systems, including word and data process- 
ing. For example, Datapro Research Corporation provides monthly reports 
in 21 areas relate<Tto ofiice systems *%nd technology.. The Administra- 
tive, Management Society publishes Impact: Information Technology 

monthly. Both of these groups offer management seminars regularly. 

i 

i • 
IW's Sixth Salary Survey Results 1980 presented weekly salary 
figures for fifteen of the most widely accepted word processing posi- 
tions. More than 2,000 companies and more than 25,000 employees from 
the United States and Canada were included in the salary listings. A 
total of 32 industry codes were, used, incluJing four new industries not 
included in the 1979 salary survey. This is another indication of the 
growth of the word processing industry. 

Report on Word Processing (1980:2) provided iaformation op. types 'of 

organizations using word processing equipment, kinds of equipment in 

use, and the capabilities of that equipment: 

pi * • 

During the last ten years, service-oriented companies 
which regularly manipulate paper and which consider paperwork 
costs equivalent to a manufacturing organization's production 
costs have/continu^d to be among the strongest advocates and 
users of <ford processing. Paper-intensive organizations 
include insurance companies, banks, law firms, and administra- 
tive government agencies. 

The most widespread application for word processing 
systems continues to be typing of letters and memos. Lengthy 
text-editing, statistical typing, and pre-printed forms prepa- 
ration continue to increase. These last two word processing 
applications are spreading outside *the service-oriented com- 
panies who were the first to use the automated typing equip- 
ment* Proposal-writing groups, purchasing offices, and accoun- 
ting departments in a variety of companies (industrial, util- 
ity* transportation, shipping, and distribution firms) are now 
focusing attention upon this type of office automation. 

More than 100 word processors now being sold can be classified in 
two bain categories— standalone word processing equipment and multi- 
terminal word processing systems. 

A classic standalone word processor consists of a single-station 
configuration containing its own control logic. Within this classifica- 
tion are four specific types of standalone equipment: 
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1. Electronic typewriters 

2. Standalone mechanical systems } 

3. Standalone "thin window" disrlay systems v * 
* A. Standalone display-based systems / # 

■ * 
, Standalone display-based equipment uses a keyboard and partial or- 
full-page display terminal plus single* o,r dual media drives and a sepa- 
rate printer. This type of work station is becoming the foundation of 
the^auj;omated office , . ' . - < 

A multi-terminal w6rd processing system is a configuration which 
incorporates more than one york station, with each- station sharing one 
or * more particular resource'. This category, of equipment includes shared 
logic and shared resource systems • „ * 

Much of the equipment in use today can perform y s eve ral integrated # 
functions such ^s^data processing,, electronic messages and mail, records 
x management, mathematical computations, and interfacing with phototype- 
setting equipment. ( Report ^on Word Processing . September, 1980:3) 

\ 

ANaerlea of three articles in the January, 1979, Word Processing 
World summed up the growth in word processing* The first article, "We - 
all Started Centralized," quoted WP managers in businesses which had 
started with centralized installations and remained centralized; other., 
managers were quoted who had moved to decentralized. organizational 
systems. Some organizations were using a combination of both types of * 
systems. Primary reasons given for decentralizing were that "principals 
had to wait too long for the large canter to fctirn their short do^toments 
around, and documdpts were of a highly diversified nature." flford Proc- 
essing World, January, ^^IS) Reason^ for converting to mini-centers 
located near the departments served were that centers more accessible 
to users gave principals more confidence in the operation, and becoming 
sKilled in specif ic . tasks had upgraded operators 1 positions, 

♦A second article in the series (lewis, 1979:19) highlighted the 
increase in equipment types from which to choose and'. new systems td meet 
demands for more efficient; and sophisticated equipment. For many-Wfc* 
installations, upgrading the operatioil of standalone te*t-editing units • 
has been accomplished by interfacing them with OCR (Optical Character" ■ 
Reader) scanning equipment and interaction with a time-sharing- device. 

A third article (Cuiiipston, 1979:25) indicated t^hat WP operations 
are at various stages of development. What they have in* common *is the 
growth, the reach outward to find better ways of handling the tasks that 
are' currently being done., and ^the integration* of other tasks which are % 
■integral to company work. • 

In late 1979 a study for Word Processing Systems queried 850 ran- 
domly chosen readers in an effort to measure^ the growth experienced by 
the WP community in the past decade and' to project plans for the 1980s. 
Currfcnt installations were found to.be extremely diversified in.t^rms pf 
organizational structure and operational methods; howeVer, companies 
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were leatning to use their systems more effectively to handle increased 

Applications and achieve greater productivity (Walshe, January, 
980:21). 

According tp this article, while the standardization of the terms 
WP and AS (administrative support) had grown, they still were not univer- 
sally used. Titles*alsa continued to show a wide variety, with slightly 
more than a fourth of those participating in the^survey indicating that 
their title was WP supervisor; ^slightly less than 20 percent were called 
WP managers; 5 percent were called managers; and 1 percent were called 
AS supervisors. 

Sixty-four percent Of WP stations were in centralized locations. 
In 1975 the first user survey had indicated that nearly all operations 
wer<T organized- in that way, (Walshe, January, 1980:18). Also, 1J 
percent of WP operations were decentralized, and 19 percent reported 
using a combination operation (Walshe, January, 1980:19^^ 

According to Walshe (January, 1980:22-^3), the future of administra- 
tive support, although not growing as rapidly as WP, is bright. Only 50 
percent of the respondents indicated having a formalized AS operation; 
however, 50 percent was considerably higher than the 30 percent obtained 
in a similar survey five years before. In addition, of thos$ firms 
which did not have clearly defined administrative support services, 20 
percent indicated that they were definitely going to set up AS systems. 

A third survey conducted by Deutsche et al. t 'for IWP ( Human 
Resources and Word Processing , 1979) examined the growth in word pro- 
cessing operations and the interface between the new word processing 
technology and the new-style American employees putting it toN^ork. The 
findings reported were based on 1>1Q| responses from word processing 
supervisory and managerial personnel, 96 percent of whom were froraf the 
United States. 

A comparison of the three surveys conducted by Deutsch, et al., . 
indicates that dramatic .growth has occurred both in the number and size 
of word processing departments. In the study published in 197S, only 46 
percent of the sample had word processing departments,, with the average 
number of people being eight and the median being five. In 1977, 72 
percent of the respondents had word ''processing departments, with the 
average number of employees being nine and the median being five. In 
1979, 98 percent reported having a word processing center, with a mean 
of thirteen people and a median of seven. According to these studies, 
the total number of perspns working in word processing centers rose 108 
percent from 1976 to |97$. There was a whopping 266 percent increase 
from 1974 to 1978. 

According to the 1979 Deutsch survey, in the typical word process- 
ing department there were only two or three levels from trainee to 
senior word processing operator. Supervisory personnel in the majority 
of organizations (52 percent) operated word processing equipment, and 74 
percent reported using work measurement systems; 36 percent had previous 
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' managerial or supervisory experience; 22 percent had been secretaries* 
la regard to staffing problems, 57 percent indicated that word process- 
ing operators were more difficult to recruit than secretaries, primarily 
because of the lack of people with word processing skills; and'28 per- 
cent said a major problem was\ the lack of trained, experienced people. 

The equipment used by 21 percent of the respondents in the 1979 
survey could interface with photocomposition equipment; 40 percent us 3d 
their word processing systems for records processing; and 25 percent had 
"electronic mail/ message' 1 capability. Asked about the^po.tential effect 
of this latter capability on word processing, staff sizeand operation, 
52 percent said they did not know; 19 percent expected no change; and 15 \ 
percent anticipated staff growth and expanded operations. ' ' 

Projected Growth and Development in the Future 

In the last twenty years, the United States has evolved from being 
primarily an industrial economy— one based mainly on manufacturing— into 
_ an information economy. The main concerns of an information economy are 
the generation, handling, storage, retrieval, communication\ and utili- 
zation of information. (Giuliano, 1979:1). \ 

The decade of the seventies brought unforeseen and challenging 
developments in terms of the equipment, the available technology, and 
the concepts themselves and the way they were used in the office--the 
area of business responsible for handling the processing of information. 

With the beginning of a new decade, many "articles have appeared in 
business periodicals predicting what is to come. Jerry Tellefsen, a 
vice president of a management consulting firm, in a round-table discus- 
sion ( Word Processing Systems . January, 1980:14) suggested that "w^. -re 
8° in 8 to go thtoufch an evolution in the office. This evolution will be 
spurred by more adVm^d office systems^ produced by equipment manufac- 
turers, for which word processing will be the springboard., 11 He pre- 
dicted that management will try to* improve productivity of professional 
staffs by training for more effective equipment use. In a large organi- 
i zation, Tellefsen believes this will involve sgme kind of standardiza- 
\ tion of duties and responsibilities of personnel. He further predicted 
standardization within organizations as to kinds of equipment and the 
use and feasibility of certain kinds of equipment. 

In the same publication, Melody Johnson, senior consultant of a 
• market and information research consujting firm, spoke of requirements 
of the people in the office, both secretaries and managers. She antici- 
pates by 1984 a shortage of personnel to meet word processing require- 
ments for employees. Automated equipment will make ,up the gap, but 
something has to happen to the people in the office as well. What must 
change are the roles of persqnnel involved in the equipment change- 
administrative and correspondence secretaries and "go-fer" types. 
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Johnson believes there is much waste in term^ of executive produc- 
tivity in middle management, Much delegatable work such as copying and. 
waiting for or answering calls could 'easily be done by a managerial 
secretary prepared to take over functions a manager can delegate. She 
suggests that a third-level administrative person has to evolv^, a 
position she says will be basically the "go-fer/ 1 This might be a good 
job, for the many "women in the job market today who really want to limit 
their job responsibilities* Assumption of the tasks which currently 
make people very nonp roductive would help increase overall productivity 
in the, office. 

Finally, Johnson said that any middle management personnel who do , ~ 
not make decisions of any kind can be eliminated, with machines and 
automated equipufent systems beginning to do a lot of decision process- 
ing. M It is more economical to increase the secretarial support for the 
decision-making management level, making them more affective and improv- 
ing the career paths of administrative personnel." ( Word Processing" 
Systems , January, 1980:15), * " 

Trends in qualifications for office employees were noted in a 
recent report of a survey of the Administrative Management . Society 1 s 
(AMS) Committee of 500. The survey afeked respondents to indicate their 
perceptions of trends in such areas as years of work experience, level 
of. clerical skills, knowledge of office procedures, level of communica- 
tion skills, and quality of human relations skills. 

A maiority of respondents said the requirement for human relations 
skills among all secretaries has increased; almost 50 percent indicated 
that the level of •communication skills as well as the quality of human 
relations skills for clerical employees had increased. 

The overall trend in requirements for high-level secretarial and 
clerical positions, as indicated by the AMS survey, showed that require- 
ments have increased over the past five years in many areas. Most nota- 
• bly, requirements have increased for high-level secretaries with regard 
to knowledge of office procedures, leve^l of communication skills, and 
quality of human, relations skills. (Thomas, 1980:16). 

The literature and research studies cite&^show that the administra- 
tive support facet of the word processing concept has not been widely 
implemented. However, those firms which tied it with the correspondence 
secretarial function found that it had a powerful impact on information 
management (Walshe,* March, 1980:12). 

« r 

Walshe says that administrative support secretaries, who form a 
liaison between principals and the word processing staff, make a number 
of contributions to overall efficiency in the following ways: 

1* Handle a wide range of functions. 

2. Ease % the flow of correspondence by coordinating procedures. 

3. Provide back-up coverage for overload projects. 

* . 4. Make it possible to eliminate unnecessary personnel. 

V < 
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Business organizations „large and small cdntinue to seek ways to 
reduce costs, improve productivity, increase effectiveness of infor- 
mation processed, and better utilize management personnel time. There-, 
fore, it.seeigs logical to expect increased implementation of the AS 
component of the word processing concept. 

What will the office look like in .the next decade? "IBM sees it 
centered around a larg'e central computer. Xerox believes it will run on 
a distributed processing base. Forecasters envision no paper in the 
office by the year 2000 and even suggest that workers Will operate out 
/of their own homes. 11 (Grove, 1979:50). While there is strong disagree- 
ment by others that such radical changes will occur, it isi apparent that 
the evolution of the office is .still in its early stages. 

There are, however, aspects of the office of the future on which 
wide agreement exists. "Telecommifiiications' will build a bridge between 
word (text) processing and data (mathematical) processing." (Grove, 
1979:50) Generation storage, and retrieval of information will be 
accomplished through intelligent electronic terminals. File systems and 
many other types of information will be transmitted by electronic mail. 

"The impact on human resources, 11 says Grove, M will be enormous " 
Effective planning and management can bring about job enrichment rather 
than increased imemployment. "AH in all, the office of the future w 
promises to be a change for the better." (Grove, 1979:50). 



Recent Word Processing Studies by Business Educators . 

During the past ten years numerous research studies have been 
completed by business educators in the* area of word processing. Studies 
included in this report were selected because they focused on one or 
more of the following topics which relate closely to the purposes of 
thife research project: employment qualifications, tasks performed, job 
satisfaction, and curricular implications'. 

Size of sample and geographic area encompassed were not considered 
as important as the relationship to the topics studied. Rather, it was 
thought that a variety of types of studies would he more likely to 
provide ideas for other business educators who want to survey their 
areas to determine specific curriculum needs. 



Research Related to Employment Qualifications 

Spcing Study (1977) . Spring conducted a status study of nineteen 
word processing centers in the, Urban Corridor of Virginia. The problem 
was to identify (1) the factors affecting conversion to word processing, 
(2) typing and nontyping tasks performed, and (3) the types of employ- 
ment tests administered in word processing centers. Nineteen supervi- 
sors, seventeen correspondence secretaries, and two administrative 
secretaries provided the data- for th? study. 
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Most participating organizations had converted to word processing 
to improve the quality and quantity of cprrespondence • The decision to 
implement word processing was most often made by upper-level management, 
assisted by a vendor sales representative* Reluctance to accept the 
concept, based on fear of change, was the major problem encountered in 
making the transition! The majority of the responding organizations had 
not adopted the administrative support aspect of the word processing 
concept. i 

A minimum typing rate of 50 words a minute, based on a five-minute, 
straight-copy timed writiag, was -required, Pre-evaluation of applicants 
did not include any tests in grammar, proofreading, or spelling. Pre- 
vious office experience and ability to take shorthand dictation were not 
required. On-the-job training in equipment operation wa^ provided by 
most employers. A. majority of the orgauizations used work measurement, 
most frequently based on number of lines produced. 

Some overlap existed in nontyping tasks performed by supervisors 
and corresponding secretaries. Although supervisors were responsible 
for most nontyping activities, both supervisors and corresponding secre- 
taries engaged in typing activities. 

Sisco Study (1978) . A study was made by Sisco to determine whether 
the needs of industry in Morris County, New Jersey, were .being met 
adequately by the business curricula in high schools in that county. 
Two questionnaires were constructed j^bne was sent to selected industries 
and a second was mailed to business education department chairmen in 
Morris County. 

Industrial organizations were asked what types of equipment were 
being used, types of tasks performed, and entry-level qualifications 
required. School personnel were asked what types of equipment they were 
currently using and what courses/skills designed to prepare students in 
the area of word processing were included in their curriculum. 

Usable responses were received from 86 companies and 19 schools. 
Only 21 companies reported having word processing centers. 

The two most sought-after characteristics of an entry-level word 
processing operator were excellent English skills and superior typing 
skills. Sisco recommended that schools place greater emphasis on basic 
English skills? The typing requirements of responding £irm<* werl appar- • 
ently being met by the schools. * • 

Though shorthand was not required for word processing operators, 
tihe researcher recotmnended that shorthand continue to be taught because 
career opportunities for students in areas other* than word processing 
are broadened. 

Because input to word processing centers in all firms surveyed 
consisted of some form of handwritten material, SisqS? recommended plac- ^ 
ing greater emphasis on typing rough draft material. 
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Further/ recommendations based on the findings of this study were: 

1. yHands-on experience with magnetic-media equipment and tran- 
scribing machines should be made available to business stu- 
dents. " 

2» A separate course or courses including word processing con- 
cepts, terminology, employment requirements, and career paths 
available should be incorporated in the business curricula, 

* ■ 

3. Business educators should keep abreast of developments in word 
processing, by attending Tmeetings and seminars and visiting 
. , organizations utilizing word processing centers. 

Stelzner Study (1978) . A sUrvey of the member companies of the 
New Jersey Word Processing Association was conducted by .Stelzner. 
Questionnaires were returned by 51 firms. The study was designed to 
determine major sources of recruitment for word processing personnel, 
kinds of employment tests administered, training necessary ana how it 
was provided for new employees, and commonly used titles and levels of 
word processing center personnel. 

One-third of the companies were promoting employees to word process- 
ing from within the company, followed by recruiting through the news- 
paper by 27 percept; community colleges and employment agencies; were 
used by 10 percent each; high schools and secretarial schools were used 
by an even lower percentage. The. researcher attributed the poor showing 
of the schools to ^he fact that they offered little or no word process- 
ing training. 

Typing was the most frequently administered test; speed require- 
ments were between 40 and 50 words a minute. Other types of tests 
administered were grammatical skills tests, including spelling, punctua- 
tion, and proofreading tests. Only a few firms gave magnetic keyboard-, 
ing and machine transcription tests. 

r 

Titles as well as salaries of personnel varied, making generaliza- 
tions in this area difficult. However, thfe Stelzner study revealed that 
there 'were two or thre^ positions and levels within firms, with definite 
salary differences and increases in pay for each promotion. As in other 
studies reported, few firms had fully instituted the administrative 
support concept. * ' * 

Stelzner recommended that word processing concepts quickly become a 
part of every business education curriculum/, <* 

tfopdy 'Study (1978) . The Moody study was designed to identify the 
competencies .needed *by entry- level administrative secretaries and corre- 
spondence secretaries. Questionnaires were completed by secretaries, 
supervisors, and principals in 25 South Carolina companies having word 
processing systems. 
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A second purpose of the Moody study was to collect opinions of the 
participants as to where each^ competency could be learned most effec- 
tively, either in school or on the job. 

Two questionnaires were used; one listed competencies for entry- 
level administrative secretaries and. another listed competencies for 
correspondence secretaries. Questionnaires were administered to secre- 
taries (both administrative and correspondence), supervisors, and prin- 
cipals. "Findings were reported for all administrative personnel as, one 
category i I compared with data derived from correspondence secretaries. 

Competencies were reported in three different: classifications: 
(1) important according to 50-100 percent of the respondents, (2) impor- 
tant according to 30-49 percent of the participants, and (3) unimportant 
according to fifty percenter more of the respondents. 

In the cluster of typewriting competencies, more than 50 percent of 
the correspondence secretaries rated important and believed it to be the 
responsibility of the school to teach keyboarding, revising, and playing 
back documents on magnetic media equipment. In addition, between 30 and 
49 percent of the corresponding secretaries thought that ability to 
operate the MT/ST .and the MC/ST Were important and that the school was 
responsible for training students to use them. 

* 

Administrative personnel designated many competencies needed in the 
typewriting cluster, including transcribing shorthand notes and tran- 
scribing machine dictation. This was interpreted to indicate that all 
typewriting tasks were not being assigned to correspondence secretaries 
in word processing centers in the South Carolina firms surveyed. 

' **** ' 

A competency considered- importantly 50 percent or more of the 

administrative employees and. designated a responsibility of business was 
the ability to type from handwritten copy. This competency was also 
considered important by more than 50 percent of the corresponding secre- 
taries, but they believed the schools should be responsible for teaching 
this • 

Typewriting competencies considered not important by both adminis- 
trative and corresponding secretaries included typing stencils and 
operating duplicating equipment. 

* 

Respondents revealed a number of parallel opinions in other clus- 
ters of competencies, both in regard to those needed by each type of 
secretary and where those competencies should be taught. For example, 
more than 50 percent of both groups considered it important that schools 
develop competencies in the Dictation/Transcription cluster, specif- 
ically in transcribing machine dictation with speed and accuracy, in th£ 
ability to listen and follow directions, and in proofreading. 

t> Both groups (50 percent or more) considered it important that 
schools teach secretarial students to use filing systems and to organize 
and maintain retention filing systems. 
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Surprisingly, neither group of secretaries considered it important 
for schools to develop competence in telephone usage; rather, both 
thought this could best be taught on the job, 

. t r 

Under the cluster headed Data Collection/Research, both groups 
thought it important for schools to develop in students competence in 
the use of the dictionary, thesaurus, secretarial manuals, and telephone 
directory, tikewise, eachf group thought it in'the province of on-the- 
job training to develop competence in using word processing procedures 
manuals and equipment; operations manuals, » 

For the ten competencies included under Grammatical Skills, fcoth 
groups indicated that^each was important and should be taught in school. 
The ten competencies included in the cluster on grammatical skills were: 
distinguishing between homonyms; spelling, punctuation, and capitaliza- 
tion; correct paragraphing; recognition and correction of improper 
sentence structure and use of words; constructing correct sentences; s 
demonstrate acceptable vocabulary; alphabetizing; sequencing sentences;" 
in paragraphs; proofreading; and reading and interpreting business ; 
documents. * 

In the General Clerical Skills cluster, bot& groups thought it the 
responsibility of business to develop competence^in meeting and greeting 
people and to develop the ability to requisition ahd maintain office 
supplies. Administrative secretaries thought that ^scheduling and screen-^ 
ing of appointments, handling invoices and shipping\>rders, and arrahg-v 
ing reservations should be taught on the job. * 

From 30 to more than 50 percent of both types of secretaries in the 
Moody study indicated that. Administrative Skills such as demonstrating 
equipment/ following directions from a supervisor, managing employee 
records, 'developing procedures, and planning other employee work assign- 
ments were most appropriately taught by business/* 

• * Based on all of her findings, Moody recommended that schools having 
office occupations curricula should maintain a close relationship with 
the local business community, offer HP as a semester course if possible, 
and provide; future office workers with a strong background in type- 
writing on magnetic typewriters, shorthand, machine transcription, 
•composing and dictating letters, and grammatical skills. 

Based on the data reported, Moody also recommended that businesses 
provide the following: 

1. Instruction in typing legal documents, business forms, and 
company manuals. 

Training related to turnaround time, organizing document 
priorities, and handling^onf idential data. 

Instruction in organizing and maintaining filing system for 
stored or recorded data, interpreting a word processing coding 
system, and using a retention filing system. 

; : . 30 
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4. Training to develop skill. in monitoring centralized dictation 
systems, and using various types of remote dictation media. 

5. Assistance in developing administrative skills such as giving 
and following directions, managing employee records, and 
training new personnel. 

* 

Research Related to Secretarial Tasks ^ 
— — . . 1 ^ , 

Bragg Study (1976) . The general/purpose of the Bragg study was to 
compare the reported major tasks performed by word processing secre- 
taries (administrative and/or correspondence secretaries), and the 
reported major tasks performed by secretaries in traditional offices. 

Bragg concluded that training word processing personnel on equip- 
ment seemed to be a function of on-tke-job training. She recommended 
that business teachers provide instructional experiences and activities 
to acquaint students with word processing terminology, equipment, and 
tasks. She thought emphasis should be placed on interpersonal rela- 
tions* Also, she believed that teachers should maintain close working 
relationships with managers, supervisors ,' and office workers involved in 
word processing. 

Murranka Study (1979) . Three objectives of this study were: 
(1) to identify specific tasks performed by both types of word process- 
ing secretaries and supervisors in word processing installations; (2) to 
compare the positions of corresponding secretaries, administrative 
secretaries, and supervisors on twelve grouped tasks; and (3) to iden- 
tify th$ specific job elements of both groups of secretaries 6n<} super- 
visors. 

The data revealed that the primary tasks performed by corresponding 
secretaries involved using the typewriter, editing, and transcribing. 
Administrative secretaries reported high frequencies for typewriting 
plus other tasks performed by traditional secretaries. Supervisors 
reported high frequencies for coordinating and planning, training, and 
supervising. , 

Significant differences were found when comparing time spent by 
teach of the three groups on certain task groups. Administrative secre- 
taries spent more time than corresponding secretaries on tasks associ- 
ated with traditional secretarial func ons; supervisors spent more time 
than corresponding secretaries on taskb normally associated with super- 
Vision. * 

i 

Murranka concluded that typewriting activities are an important 
component of all three -positions, with machine transcription skills used 
in all three positions. All three groups of employees work in high- 
pressure situations aud schedule their own work assignments. Adminis- 
trative secretaries and supervisors need written communication skills, 
decision-making skills, inter-personal relations skills, and a strong 
sense of responsibility. 
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Research delated to Job Satisfaction 



Saeed Stud y (1971) . The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether significant relationships existed between job satisfaction and 
productivity, job satisfaction and personal characteristics, and produc- 
tivity and personal characteristics. The sample was composed of a 
selected group of centralized transcribing machine operators in 
Birmingham, Alabama. , 

A comparison was made of job satisfaction as 'indicated by the 
subjects and by female workers in a national sample. Participants in 
the study demonstrated more satisfaction with work,, pay, opportunities ' 
for promotion, and supervision than the women in the national sample 
demonstrated. 

Two significant relationships between. job satisfaction and produc- 
tivity of transcribing machine operators we*re identified: 

y 1. High producers tended to be dissatisfied with opportunities 

for promotion while low and lower-middle producers tended to 
be highly satisfied with them^ 

7 

2. A complex, significant relationship was found between satis- 
faction with supervision and productivity. 

Younger workers (age 18-22) were most satisfied but least productive; 
those in the 22-30 age range were least satisfied but more productive, 

. Casady gtudy (1973) . This study attempted to determine whether 
there were worker and work environment characteristics which* would 
j predict the degree of job satisfaction of operators of magnetic type- 

writers in word processing installations. Her sample was. composed of 74 
operators of magnetic typewriters , each employed by a different firm in 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area. 

She found no variable predictive of job satisfaction to a statis- 
tically significant degree. However, operators * of magnetic typewriters 
seemed most satisfied with the following: (1) the pay and the amount of 
work produced, (2) how well they got along with co-workers; and (3) the 
ability to produce, a large volume of error-free work with speed. 

Sources of job dissatisfaction included pressure to produce more 
work in less time, repetitious nature of the work, lack of opportunities 
for advancement, and lack of opportunities to do things for other peo- 
ple. 

Casady found that other employee and job characteristics did not 
relate significantly to jiob satisfaction, including age, previous work 
experience, and how work was measured. 

It was concluded that "while several factors which relate to job 
satisfaction can be identified, it is difficult to predict job satisfac- 
tion of magnetic typewriter operators." (Casady, p. .125) „ - 

V> 



Reiff Study (1374) . A study pf 30 word processing centers in the 
Nev York City area was completed by Reiff, One purpose of the study was 
to determine the attitudes of .correspondence and administrative secre- 
taries toward work in a word processing environment*. A second purpose 
was to determine entry-level qualifications for -employment; and a third 
was to identify recommendations for the business education curricula in 
metropolitan New York secondary schools. 

In general, both correspondence and administrative secretaries were 
satisfied with their jobs* Correspondence secretaries had most favor- 
able attitudes toward use of magnetic media equipment, the diverse^ 
nature of their, work, , and >the existence of harmonious working relation- 
ships with co-workers, including supervisors. 

Sources of dissatisfaction among correspondence secretaries were 
having to keep a line count of work produced and a perceived lack of 
appreciation of their work'by originators. 

The 19 administrative secretaries surveyed in the study seemed to 
like particularly the following aspects of their work: 

1. The considerable degree of responsibility. 

2. The pleasant working relationships with others in 'the^work 
environment. 

3. The perceived appreciation of their work* 

4. The opportunity to be on their own in performing liieir duties* 

Administrative secretaries indicated that sources of dissatisfac- 
tion were working for several principals and lack of information about 
opportunities for promotion. 

The minimum qualifications needed for entry-level employment in 
word processing centers in New York City, Reiff concluded, were the 
following which could be acquired through the metropolitan New York 
business education curricula: 

1. A high school education for corresponding secretaries. 

2. A typing speed ranging from 30 to 80 warn. 

3. Instruction in spelling, grammar, and punctuation as well as 
in telephone techniques. 

Desirable skills suggested by employers and provided through on- 
the-job training were how to operate magnetic media typewriters and how 
, to operate transcribing machines. 

Benjamin Study (1976) . Benjamin investigated the job satisfaction 
of corresponding and administrative secretaries in 26 midjwestern firms. 
The purpose of the study was to determine whether there was a difference 
in job satisfaction between administrative and corresponding secretaries 
in word processing centers when the various levels of Maslow's hierarchy 
of needs were considered. The five needs include need for security, 
social need, need for esteem, need for autonomy, and need for self- 
actualization. 
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There was no significant difference between the two groups on the 
need for security. On the level of social need, a significant differ-} 
ence was found. Correspondence secretaries believed that they had le^s 
opportunity to help others than administrative secretaries had, but tljiey 
did not expect to experience this need as strongly as did the adminisf 
trative secretaries. I 

Some significant differences were found on the need for esteem, i 
Correspondence secretaries experienced significantly less prestige bdth 
inside and outside the organization than did administrative secretaries. 
Correspondence secretaries also believed that their positions carrieS 
less prestige than they should both inside and outside the firm. T^ls V. 
was the only one of the levels wheire one group indicated a need defi- 
ciency. \ J 

In the a^ea of autonomy, there was again a significant difference 
between the two, groups, with correspondence secretaries believing that * 
they had less independence of thought and authority than did the admin- 
istrative secretaries. However, correspondence secretaries did not 
believe that their positions should provide as much autonomy as adminis- 
trative secretarial positions offered. 1 » ' 

» 

In every case where significant differences were found in th<* 
responses of the two groups of secretaries, the correspondence secre- 
taries expressed less satisfaction. Benjamin concluded, that the corre- 
spondence secretaries, in comparison with the administrative secre- 
taries, believed that they had less opportunity to fulfill their aeeds; 
they believed that they should experience less satisfaction in thfeir 
positions; and they considered the satisfaction of these needs as' less 
important than the administrative secretaries did. 

The fact that administrative secretarial positions were higher in 
the occupational hierarchy of the organizations surveyed may have been 
the primary reason for differences in satisfaction reported for this 
group . ! 

Kutie Study (1977) . The purpose of the study was to determine the 
extent to which the structure of office work is being changed by t)xe 
implementation of word processing. 

General job satisfaction was found to be highest for word process- 
ing supervisors, followed by administrative support coordinators, word 
processing lead operators, traditional secretaries, administrative 
secretaries, and word processing operators. / 

/ 

While significant differences were found between the .groups on four 
of the twenty job satisfaction factors, no significant differences were 
found in general job satisfaction. 

Kutie concluded that satisfaction can be found in word processing 
positions as well as in other secretarial positions. 
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NJob factors most satisfying to participants were variety, use of 
ability* job activity, and working conditions* 

Mitchell Study (1978) . The primary objective of this study was to 
determine the contributions of supervision and other selected factor* to 
job satisfaction of correspondence secretaries. 

The sample consisted of 61 correspondence secretaries from 22 
business organizations in Dallas and Houston. Only secretaries employed 
in. word processing systems which had existed for at least a year and who 
had been employed at that location for six months or more were con- 
sidered for participation* ; 

Factors significantly related to job satisfaction were as follows: 

1. Employee turnover. 

2. j^Lographifcal data. « 

3. Job activity factors. 

4. Supervision, performance, and professional development factors. 

5. Fringe benefits and salary factors. 

The average turnover -ra1!# in organizations in which the more- 
satisfied correspondence secretaries worked was 26.03 percent; in organ- 
izations having less-satisfied secretaries, the turnover rate averaged 
36.23 percent. " * , 

Two factors relating to biographical data were found to be signifi- 
cantly related to job satisfaction. Secretaries under 25 years of age 
and those more than 35 years old were more satisfied than those between 
the ages of 25 and 35. 

The factors most frequently listed as most liked about the word 
processing job were: 

1. Variety of work; creative and challenging work and equipment. 

2. Congenial personnel environment. 

3. Freedom on the job and responsibility to direct own work. 

4. tluch opportunity to type. 

The following factors were most frequently listed as most disliked 
about the word processing job: j 

1. Conflicts with originators over policy development and 
enforcement and lack'of communication skill on the part of 
originators . 

2. Repetitive and boring work. 

3. A supervisor who was unprofessional, supervised too little, 
and was unfamiliar with policies and equipment. 

4. Heavy workload periods. 
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Supervisory style, intensity, and personality related directly to 
job satisfaction; superv&ory policies and practiced related indirectly 
to job satisfaction by controlling factors found to relate directly to 
job "satisf actiqn. Other factors identified as relating to the level of 
job satisfaction were (1) perception of recognition received, (2) .oppor- 
tunity to improve skills and abilities, and (3) promotional opportunity. 

, - Mitchell concluded that improved supervisory techniques may help tA 

optimize job satisfaction of correspondence -secretaries , improve worker 
morale, and lerad to a decrease in employee turnover and other personnel 
problems. 



Research Related to Curriqular Implications 

t 0 

Kusek*Study (1974) . The purpose of this study was to provide 
guidelines for developing continuing education programs £or secretarial 
personnel at t&e community college level. The study was designed to 
determine: (1) the significaat differences in -the important competen- 
cies and continuing education needs of secretarial pers xfiel in word * 
processing and traditional offices, and (2) the nature of changes in 
competency importance and of learning on the job. 

The study population included 30 pairs of secretarial personnel and 
supervisors from traditional officesand 28 pairs of word processing 
secretarial personnel and supervisors in the Boston-Worcester and 
Springfield-Hartford areas. 

The important competencies for word processing and traditional 
secretaries were found not to differ significantly. These competencies 
were: applying language skills (spelling, punctuation, and grammar); 
typewriting (correspondence, reports, and memos, etc.); proofreading 
copy; listening to and following verbal instructions; planning the 
placement of material to be typed or transcribed; reading and following 
written instructions; knowing the office procedures follbwed in the 
company; recognizing acceptable finished work; establishing work priori- 
ties; working as a team with others; and editing material during tran- 
scription or typing (correcting dictator's errors, making sure thoughts 
were conveyed clearly). Only one competency was ~found to be different 
tQ a significant degree — developing new office procedures to improve 
office efficiency. 

The continuing education needs of traditional and word processing 
secretarial personnel were also found not; to differ significantly. 
Listening to and following verbal instructions was rated as a greater 
learning need by word processing secretaries. 

Competency-related learning need areas ranked in the upper quartile 
by \}oth traditional and word processing secretarial personnel included 
knowing language skills; knowing j>f the history and philosophy of the 
company, including the organization and function of departments; knowing 
company office procedures; adjusting to new procedures; anticipating 




needs of superiors and acting upon them; analyzing office procedures to 
determine inefficiencies and developing new office ptocedures to allevi- 
ate inefficiencies; afcd working as a team member. 

Ponell Study (1975) . This study was designe4 to determine changes 
which should be made in the secretarial curriculum because of the advent 
of word processing in business offices. Questionnaires were completed 
by administrative managers, correspondence center supervisors, and 
administrative and correspondence secretaries employed by Denver firms. 

Six general categories made up the major portion of the survey: 
written communication skills, oral communication skills, typewriting, 
other office skills, knowledge about or understanding of management 
subject areas, and business ^attitudes . Within these categories 44 
subject matter areas were evaluated. 

Correspondence secretaries considered typing speed and accuracy, 
time management, and machine transcription very important. Supervisors 
of correspondence secretaries agreed that these skills ftere very impor- 
tant and also considered ability to proofread and knowledge of grammar 
very important. 

All four groups surveyed considered all categories of business 
attitudes very important. Business attitudes included cooperativeness, 
loyalty, working under pressure, confidentiality, acceptance of criti- . 
cism, sense of humor, getting worK done on time, willingness, and abil- 
ity to work with interruptions* However, both correspondence super- 
visors and secretaries indicated that telephone techniques were unimpor- 
tant. All four groups indicated that shorthand transcription skill was 
not important. 

Powell concluded that both groups of secretaries needed many of the* 
same skills, but that there are some areas which are more important for 
one type of secretarial career than for another*. He recommended that 
current business education programs be re-evaluated and redesigned to 
meet these different needs. It was suggested that a core curriculum 
emphasize traditional secretarial training and that more specialized 
training in a word processing curric^luto be designed for correspondence 
secretaries and another for administrative secretaries. 



The core program should strongly emphasize business attitudes and 
written and oral communications, although these two areas are more 
important for administrative secretaries. 

The specialized training program for administrative secretaries 
should heavily emphasize skills in: English grammar; oral and written 
communication; researching information; dictation; proofreading and 
editing; and skills in traditional subject areas such as filing and mail 
handling. 

The specialized curriculum for correspondence secretaries should 
emphasize machine transcription, grammar, spelling, punctuation, type- 
writing, and proofreading. 

J 
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Rohrer Study (1978) , This study was made in a large industrial 
city ta determine the status of word processing and to derive implica- 
tions for change in business education curricula. The companies sur- 
veyed were those listed in the Fortune 500 Directory which had corporate 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania', and had word processing cen- 
ters. The data were collected by mail questionnaires. 

The most frequently cited organizational structure for word pro- 
cessing was a small satellite center serving one department. More than 
40 percent of the companies were using administrative support systems, 
and about a third of the text-editing equipment was in use outside of 
the satellite centers. A wide variety of typing tasks jj^as performed in 
the centers, with, the most frequent source of input other than memos and 
daily correspondence being longhand. The second major source of input 
was through a central dictation system. 

Although a variety of titles was used, the position of operator of 
text-editing 'equipment was ' identified by a specific job description. It 
appeared that some companies had a promotional ladder in place. 

Work experience related td secretarial duties was considered more 
desirable for text-editing, equipment operators than hands-on equipment 
training, suggesting that companies *ere providing in-house training. 

* « • 

* > », •» 

.Skills and abilities reported as being needed in typewriting, 
English,^ and ability to^work with others were consistent with those 
reported in other studies. 

Shearer Study (1978) . This study was designed to determine the 
following: (1) -tfp what extent the concept of word processing had been 
adopted in business organizations in the Omaha metropolitan area and how 
those organizations defined the term, and (2) how word processing had 
affected the requirements, for office personnel and what organizations, 
that had word processing thought secondary and postsecondary schools 
should do to prepare students for positions in the field. 

Data we^e collected 'by questionnaire from a random sample of 300 
business organizations. Interviews yere conducted with executives af 34 
companies implementing word processing. . ' V 

Although three-fourths of the organizations resppnding indicated 
familiarity with the term "word processing, 11 there was little agreement 
as to what the term actually meant to the executives interviewed. More 
than one-thixd of all organizations indicated that they had both auto- 
matic typewriters and machine transcription equipment in use. 

Most organizations had correspondence secretaries. *ith over half 
of those employees probably entry-level personnel. Most of the firms 
also had traditional secretaries', but fewer than half reported having 
administrative secretaries. Less than half had ca:*rr paths in pl^ce 
for word pressing personnel, and' these usually did not lead to manage- 
ment positions. 
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Although all of the executives interviewed believed that schools 
should teach word processing concepts, use of automatic typewriters, and 
machine transcription, the greatest importance was given to English 
fundamentals and spelling. Typewriting accuracy was considered of 
greater importance than typing speed; shorthand skill was considered 
relatively unimportant. Business attitudes toward attendance, punctu- 
ality, and following directions were considered to have higher priority 
than learning to use automated typewriters i*~ pre-employment training in 
schools. v 

, Shearer recommended that schools at secondary and postsecondary 
levels should at least offer instruction in word processing — the termi- 
nology, concepts, and career opportunities. They should also offer 
training on equipment if possible. She also recommended that business 
educators provide awareness of opportunities for" employment in word 
processing; however, she believed that teachers should not advise stu- 
dents that there are career paths in word processing leading to manage- 
ment ^positions. 

Larson Study (1980) . Organizations with word processing equipment 
in the metropolitan area of San Francisco were studied. Data! were 
gathered f^om 27 word processing supervisors by interview and from 7 
supervisors by mail survey. 

Supervisors reported that high school graduates were hired for 
positions as operators, but many companies required previous word pro- 
cessing experience. On-the-job training was provided by almost all 
companies • 

Major skills required of entry-level employees were good typing and 
excellent English. Also required was a knowledge of word processing 
concepts. Most supervisors recommended that word pfrfccessing be offered 
at the secondary level. 

Larson recommended that schools with limited budgets concentrate on 
four major areas: word processing concepts, business English, human 
relations, and secretarial skills. If adequate funds are available, 
word processing hardware, data processing, and specialized courses in 
* medical, legal, scientific, and technical typing should be included. 

Supervisors indicated that they expected changes within their own 
systems in the next three to five years as well as changes in the word 
processing industry. Industry changes anticipated included the merging 
of -word and data processing, decentralization of word processing instal- 
lations, greater use of OCR equipment, establishment of an information 
department, and wide use of telecommunications equipment. 

Recent Periodical Literat/ure 

A survey of .schools in 1979 revealea that "A number of schools are 
introducing new courses designed to meet Jie need for improved English 
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skills, and a large number also have specific courses in/mchine tran- 
scription within their WP curricula .... the courses most frequently 
taught are those in Word Processing Condepts and Word Processing Manage- 
ment. 11 (Wagoner, 1980:24) 

Robert Poland in the October, 1980, issue of the Journal of Busi - 
ness Education points out that teachers to be prepared to tetfch type- 
writing in the 1980s must consider a number of factors occurring in the 
business community, equipment industry, and education. •> Such factors are 
technological advances in equipment; new job-related skills, concepts, 
and knowledge; instructional strategies, and changing job standards. 
(Poland, 1980:3) 

^ Selected portions of the literature cited in this chapter will be 
referred to in subsequent chapters in comparing and contrasting the 
results of this study with the results of previous studies and with the 
growth, current status, and projected future directions of word pro- 
cessing. 
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Chapter 3 

RESPONSES OF WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 



Chapter 3 includes responses from the Word Processing Supervisor/ 
Manager Interview Forms* A total of 308 persons completed the thirteen- 
page form containing forty questions. (Appendix B) For presentation, r 
the data from the surveyed Word Processing Supervisors/Managers have 
been divided into personal information and status of word processing in 
organizations employing the respondents. ^ - . 

All percentage calculations were determined according to the arith- 
metical method of rounding any partial number to the nearest tenth of 
the wholQ number. This practice may occasionally result in the total 
percentage being slightly less or slightly more- than 100 percent* In 
the text narrative* percentages are reported to the nearest whole num- 
ber. Total percentages for each table have been rouijided to 100 percent 
where addition of individual percentages might have resulted in slightly 
less or* slightly more than 100 percent. 

This chapter presents data of two typ#s: (1) personal data col- 
lected from the total sample of 308 Word Processing Supervisors/Man- 
agers, which will be presented in the form of percentage frequency 
distributions for the variables studied, and (2) factual information and 
opinions of these respondents 'about selected job-related concerns. 

. Part one describes selected demographic characteristics of Word 
Processing Supervisors/Managers who participated in this study. The 
data presented represent the personal information supplied by each of 
the Word Processing Supervisors/Managers responding to questions 2 
through 9 on Interview Form 1 (see Appendix B) . These data have been 
organized for presentation as follows: regional location of organiza- 
tion in which respondents were employed and nature of the organization, 
number of office employees in the organization, sex and age, length and 
type of previous office experience, job title, and length of time in 
present position. Because of apparent confusion in answering the ques- 
tion on educational background, those data are not presented. 

Part two presents the opinions of the Word Processing Supervisors/ 
Managers concerning selected job-related topics. The data are reported 
as percentages of the total surveyed sample (N = 308) unless a further 
analysis 'of the responses to a question is conducted. In these cases 
the percentages reflect only that portion of the total sample being 
examined. " A 
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Personal Data 



Regional Locations and Nature/of Organizations • 

Of the 308 firms represented by the Word Processing Supervisors/ 
Managers surveyed In this study, 39 percent were located in the North- 
Central region, 21 percent werfe in the Southern region, 18 percent were 
in the Eastern region, while the Mountain Plains region represented 12 
percent, and the Western region had 10 percent. Table 1 describes the 
frequency and percentage distribution of regional locations of the 
organizations for which the respondents worked. 

Table 1 

REGIONAL LOCATIONS OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 

(N * 308) 



Region 






Number 


f 

Percent 


Eastern 






55 


17.8 


Southern 






64 


20.8 


North-Central 






120 


39.0 


Mountain. Plains 






36 


11.7 


Western 






32 


10.4 


No response 






1 


.3 


Total 






308 


100.0 



Respondents represented a variety of types of organizations as 
shown in Table 2. The Finance, Insurance, or Real Estate industries 
were represented by 21 percent of the respondents, while 13 percent 
represented Manufacturing, and another 13 percent represented Government 
Organizations. Table 2 describes the frequency and percentage distribu- 
tion by type of industry for the organizations in which the respondents 
workfed • 



Number of Office Employees in the Organization 

The Word Processing Supervisors/Managers were asked the approximate 
number of office employees located at the place they worked. Over 59 
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Table 2 



NATURE OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 
(N - 308) 



■ Organization Number Percent 



ACCOUXICluK 




1 ft 

1.0 


Education 


27 


8.8 


Engineering 


16 


5.2 


Finance, Insurance, or Real Estate 


64 


20.8 


Government 




10 *7 
IJL • / 


♦ 

Legal r . ~ 


26 


8.4 


Manufacturing 


41 


13.3 


Medical 


7 


2.3 


/ 




6.8 


Transportation, Communication, and Utilities 


21 


Wholesale/ Retail Trade 


6 


1.9 


Other 


56 


18.2 


Total 


308 


100.0 



percent of the respondents indicated that more than 100 office employees 
were employed at the respondent's address, while 12 percent of the 
respondents reported a total of from 1-10 office employees at that 
address. Table 3 describes the frequency and percentage distribution of 
the number of office employees at the respondent's address. 



Sex and Age 

The survey revealed that 87 percent <:£ the Word Processing Super- 
visors/Managers were female, 10 percent were male, and 3 percent did not 
respond to the question* Table 4 shows these data. 
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Ta^Te 3. 

APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF Of FICE EMPLOYEES AT ADDRESS 
OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 
308) 



Range 


Number 


Percent 


v. 


JO 


• 


11-25 * 


23 


J 7.5 


26-50 


22 


7.1 


51- - 75 ' *■ r 


19 


6.2 


76-100 


15 


4.9 


More than 100 


182 


... 59.1 


Othe^* 


9 


2.9 


Total 


308 


100.0 


J ' ■ Table 4 






SEX OF WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 
(N - 308) 




Sex 

! 


Number 


Percent 


Female 


267 


86.7 


Male 


31 


10.1 


No response 


10 


3.2 


Total 


308 


100.0 



Table 5 shows that 62 percent of the respondents were below the age 
of 40. The kge range most frequently checked by the Word Processing 
Supervisors/Managers was 30-39 (36 percent), followed by 22 percent who 
were 40-49, 15 percent were 25-29, and another 15 percent w§re age 50 or 
over. 
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Table 5 •. *, 

* 1 AGE OF WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS " 

(N - 308) - , w 



Range 


Number 


Percent 


Under 20 


X 


.3" 


V* 




20 - 24. 


32 


10.4 


25 - 29 


47 


15.3 


30-39 


111 


36^0 


40 - 49 


1 

67 

* 


21.8 


50 or over j 


46 


14.9 


No response/ 


4 


1.3 


Total/ 


308 , 


100.0 



Length 1 and Type of Previous Office Experience 

The length and type of previous office experience of the respon- 
dents is shown in Table 6. The survey revealed that 64 percent had held 
jobs as secretaries with a mean number of eight-years of experience, and 
59 percent had held a supervisory position an average of five years. Of 
the 36 percent who indicated "other," previous experience as manager, ° 
teacher, military service, or computer operator was cited. 

< 

Present Job Title 

The most frequently mentioned job title of the Word Processing 
Supervisors/Managers **as Supervisor, Word Processing (46 percent). 
Another 20 percent indicated titles other than those listed, such as 
Administratve Secretary, Department Manager, and Services Manager, The 
title of Manager, Word Processing was checked by 12 percent of the 
respondents. Table 7 shows these data. 



Length of Time in Presen t Position 

y -■ » 



Table 8 indicates the length of time respondents had been employed 
in their present position. Of the 308 respondents, 42 percent had been 
in their present position for one to three years, 24 percent had been in 
their present position for less than one year, and 21 percent had been 
in their present position for five or more years. 
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-» Table 6 

LENGTH AND TYPE OF PREVIOUS OFFICE EXPERIENCE OF 
WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 
(N - 308) 



YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 

Previous Office Work Number* Percent Range Mean . 



Receptionist 


■ 70 


22.7 


.5 - 


8 


2.2 


Clerk 


108 


35.1 

f 


.5 - 


12 


2.2 


Secretary 


197 . 


64.0 


.2 - 


30 


8.1 


Supervisor 


181 


58.8 


.5 - 


23 


5.2 


•Administrative Assistant 


55 


17.9 


.2 - 


18 


4.8 


No office experience 


6 


1.9 








Other 


111 


36.0 


.5 - 


15 


6.3 



/ 



*Number exceeds 308 because some respondents indicated experience in more 
than one type of office work« 



Opinions About Job-Related Topics 

Word Processing Organizational Patterns 

The* word processing organizational pattern with the greatest f re-, 
quency was a centralized pattern, which was checked by 62 percent of the 
respondents, Eighteen percent of the Word Processing Supervisors/ 
Managers said they used a decentralized organizational pattern, while 12 
percent indicated that a mixed organizational pattern best reflected the 
word processing structure found in their organization. These data can 
be seen in Table 9. Further analysis of the organizations indicating a 
decentralized word processing pattern shows that 37 percent had satel- 
lite systems while 31 percent had instituted mini-center (s) or clusters. 
Table 10 shows thfe frequency distribution of the decentralized organiza- 
tional pattern. 



/ 

Table 7 ; 

PRESENT JOB TITLES OF WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

(N - 308) 



Job Title ,' Number Percent 



Coordinator, Word Processing 




, 11 


3,6 


Secretarial Supervisor 




2 X 


/ .6 


Supervisor, Administrative Services 




4 


1.3 


Supervisor , Correspondence Center 




3 


" 1.0 


Supervisor, Document Production 




1 


.3 


Supervisor, Secretarial Services 
* 




6 


1.9 


Suoervisor- Wnrti Processing 




141 


45.8 


Manager, Administrative Services 




4 


1.3 


Manager, Correspondence Center 


4 


1.3 


Manager, Communications 




1 


.3 


Manager, Information Services 




1 


.3 


Manager, Office Systems 




4 


1.3 


Manager, Secretarial Services 




3 


1.0 


Manager, Word Processing 




37 


12.0 


Office Manager 




11 


3.6, 


Other 




60 


19.5 


No response 




15 


4.7 


Total 




308 


100.0 



^ Table 8 

LENGTH OF TIME IN PRESENT POSITIONS OF 
WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 
(N - 308) 



Length of Time 

/ 


Number 


* 

Percent 


Less than 1 year 


75 


24.4 


1-3 years 


129 


41.9 


More than 3 years, less than 5 


37 


12.0 


5 or more years 


65 


21.1 


No response * 


2 


.6 


Total 


308 


100,0 
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Table 9 

WORD PROCESSING ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 
(N - 308) 



Word Processing Pattern 


* Number 


Percent 


Centralized 


191 


4 

62.0 


Decentralized 


54 


17.5 


Mixed 


38 


12.3 


Other 


10 


3.2 


No response 


- 15 


4.9 


Ttftal 


308 


100.0 
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Table 10 



' TYPES OF DECENTRALIZED WORD PROCESSING ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 

<N - 75) 



- 


Type of Pattern 


Number* 


Percent 




Satellite 


28 


37.3 




Mini Word Processing Center/Cluster 


23 


30.7 




Individual Work Stations 


13 


17.3 




No response 


11 


14.7 




Total 


75 


100.0 



*Number reflects further breakdown of total decentralized organizational 
pattern* In some cases respondents indicated the use of more than one 
pattern within an organization. 



Organizational Structure for Typing 

The number zqd percentage of organizations doing custom typing, 
which involves special typing jobs of an unusual nature that are not 
standardized and may require special handling, in their word processing 
centers are indicated in Table 11- A substantial number of Word Pro- 
cessing Supervisors/Managers reported that their organizations were 
structured to handle custom typing (85 percent); 10 percent occasionally 
performed custom typing, while 3 percent were not structured to handle 
custom typing. 

Area Responsible for Word Processing 

The respondents were asked to identify the area of their organiza- 
tion responsible for word processing document production budgeting and 
reporting. Departmental responsibility was revealed by 60 percent of 
the Word Processing Supervisors/Managers, while 37 percent said that 
responsibility was vested in functional areas. Most frequently men- 
tioned departments were Word Processing Center (9 percent) and Adminis- 
tration (6 percent). The functional area most often mentioned was 
Administrative Services (9 percent). However, responsibility was also 
vested in such diverse areas as the chief executive officer, legal and 
finance administration, and employee relations. Table 12 shows these 
data. 
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Table ll 



ORGANIZATION 


STRUCTURED FOR CUSTOM AND ROUTINE TYPING 
(N * 308) 


4 


Response 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


262 


85.1 


Occasionally 


31 " 


A 

in i 

iU. I 


No 


9 

» 


2.9 


Other 


1 


•3. 


No response 


* . * * — 5 - 


1.6 


Total 


308 


10Q,0 




Table 12 




AREA 
DOCUMENT 

9 


RESPONSIBLE FOR^-WORD PROCESSING- 
PRODUCTION BUDGETING AND REPORTING 
(N - 308)' 


- 


Area 


Number 


Percent 




Designated Department 




60.1 


Functional Area 


• 

115 

4 


37.3- 



No response 8 2.6" 



Total 308 100.0 * 



Word Processing Personnel's* Areas q< Responsibility 

Table 13 lists the areas of responsibility primarily covered by 
word processing personnel engaged in document production. Eighty-nine 
percent of the respondents indicated a primary responsibility for 
typing/keyboarding, and 73 percent indicated a primary responsibility 
for transcription. Of the respondents marking "other, 11 6 percent indi- 
cated photocomposition was a primary'area of responsibility and 2 per- 
cent indicated forms design and telephone communication as primary 
areas. 

82 . 

50 



Table 13 



GENERAL AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY OF WORD PROCESSING PERSONNEL 

(N - 308) 



iUCoS OX C%S5pOnS4.0XXxt.y 


Numoer* 


Percent 


Copying 


86 


27.9 


Facsimile Services 


30 


9.7 


Mailing' 


46 


14.9 


Reprographics 


16 


5.2 


Teletyping 


25 


8.1 


Typing/Keyboard 


273 


88.6 


Transcription 


224 


72.7 


Other 


90 


29.2 



*Number exceeds 308 because some respondents indicated more than one area 
of responsibility. 



Word Processing Secretaries Having "Back-Up" Responsibilities 

Table 14 shows the number and percentage of organizations in which 
word processing document production personnel were used as "back-up" 



Ta&le 14 

WORD PROCESSING PERSONNEL USED FOR "BACK-UP" ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

(N - 308) 



Response 



Number 



Percent 



YeS 

Occasionally 
No 

Other 

Total 



2^9 

In 

f 

I 0 

/ __z 

30& 



93.8 
3.9 
0.0 
2.3 
100.0 



administrative^ support secretaries. Document production personnel were 
used as "back-up" administrative support secretaries ija 94 petcent of 
the organizations. ' ^ 

Number of Principals Using Word Processing • *. 

The estimated^^Lber of principals using word processing services 
in the organizations is shown in Table \y. Word processing services^ ^ 
were used by 101-250 principals in 27 percent of the organizations and ' 
by more than 250 principals in 19 percent of the organizations. 



TaljJLe 15 

ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS USING WORD PROCESSING SERVICES 

(N - 308) 



Principals 



Number 



Percent 



1 - 


5 


6 - 


10 


11 - 


20 


21 - 


35. 


36 - 


50. 


51 - 


75 


76 - 


100 


101 - 


250 



More than 250 
No 'response 

\ 

TotalX 



12 
10 
21 

33 

i 

30 
32 
23* 
82 
58 
7 

308 



3.!^ 
3.2 
6.8 

10.7 
9.7 

10.4 
7.5 

26.7 

18.8 
2.3 
100.0 



Numbec of Word Processing Employees by Level and Sex 

The number of persons in the organization currently working within 
word processing is shown in Table 16. The organizations represented by 
the respondents employed a total of 2,804 Correspondence Secretaries. 
The overwhelming majority fof them w^re f4maleJ The highest proportion 
of males were emr" jed as Word Processing Supervisors/Managers. 
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Table 16" 



NUMBER OF WORD FROCESSING EMPLOYEES BY LEVEL AND SEX 
• ^ (N - 308) 



Level Female Male Total* 



Word "Processing Supervisor/Manager ' No* 377 56 433 

, % 87.1 12.9 

First-Line Word Processing Super- No. 465 13 . 478 

visor/Lead Operator \ ' X 97.3 2.7 / 

' * . / 

Word Processing Operator/ Corre- , t No. 2,748 56 2^804 

spondence Secretary % 98.0 2.0 / 

Other * No. 530 44 / 574 

% 92.3 7.7/ 



/ 

"3 



*Number exceeds 308 because totals include all word processing personnel 
employed in the organization. * 



Relationship to Principals 

Table 17 indicates the principals in the organizations for which 
the Word Processing Opera tots/Cor respdndence Secretaries usually pro- 
vided typing or other word processing services. Nearly 78 percent of 



XTable 17 

/ 



PRINCIPALS FOR WHOM WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 
, % dSUALLY PROVIDE SERVICES 

/ . (N ■ 308) 



Principals Number Percent 



\ 



1A 



Only selected principals to whom \ 

they ajre assigned 8 

/ 

Any principals requiring word pro^ 

ceasing services „ 240 77.9 

/ 

Selected principals usually, but 

/ any other principals when needed 35 11 ;4 

/ No response 25 8.1 

Total 308 100.0 



the respondents said their word processing centers generally provided 
services to any principals on a first-come, first-served policy, while 
11 percent usually provided services to selected principals and to 
others wheij needed. 



Kinds of Typing Jobs Handled by Word Processing Equipment 

The- kinds of typing jobs undertaken on/ford processing equipment 
are shown in Table 18 . The jobs wost frequently processed on the equip- 
ment included correspondence (90 percent) and narrative/manuscript (89 
percent). A further breakdown of the kinds of typing handled is also 
shown in Table 18. 7 



Kinds of Input for Word Processing Center 

Table 19 shows the kinds of input received in word*processing 
centers. Input received most frequently included handwritten manuscript 
(93 percent), typewritten copy with light revision (83 perceL-.). machine 
dictated input (79 percent), and typewritten input with heavy revision 
(78 percent). Also, Table 19 shows the approximate percentage^ of total 
input that each kind of input represents. 

Number of Employees Supervised 

Table 20 indicates the number of employees supervised by the Word 
Processing Supervisors/Managers. Thirty-nine percent supervised one to 
five employees, while 27 percent of the respondents supervised six to 
ten employees. 

Job Responsibilities and Duties 

The Word Processing Supervisors/Managers were provided a list of 
job duties and requested to indicate their % degree of responsibility 
concerning them by checking the appropriate response (always, often, 
sometimes, rarely, 'or never). Definitions for each of the responses 
were given to guide the respondents and to assure uniformity of meaning 
for responses selected. Replies were to be checked: 

> 

Always - if the word processing supervisor/managftr is always the 
one to perform this duty when it is performed. 

Often - t if the wor'd processing supervisor/manager is usually the 
one to perform this duty when it is performed. 

Sometimes - if the word processing supervisor/manager performs the 
* duty about half the time when it is performed. 

Rarely - if the word processing supervisor/manager is seldom the 
one to perfotm the duty. 




* • - Table 18 

KINDS AND EXTENT OF TYPING PROCESSED ON WORD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 

(N * 303) ; 



PERCENTAGE RANGE OF TOTAL 



Kinds of Typing 



Number* 



Percent 



1 - 20 21 - 40 >41 - 60 61 - 80 - f I - 



100 



Correspondence 

Repetitive 

Revised 
■ Original 

Narrative/Manuscript 
Short Documents 

(10 or fewer pages) 
Medium-length Documents 

(11-25 pages) 
Long Documents 

(26 or i^ore pajjes) 

Statistical typing 
Simple 
Complex 



278 
246 
248 
258 

274 

255 

i 

246 
237 



248 
233 
201 



90.3 
79.9 
80.5 
83.8 

88.9 
82.7 

79.9 

76.9 



80.5 
75.6 
65.2 



63 79 



87 



198 



91 



38 



67 



46 



49 ■ 32 

J 



23 



' 15 



Other 



116 



37.7 



88 



17 



2 



*Number exceeds 308 because respondents were asked to .identify all of the kinds of typing processed on word 
processing equipment. 
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Table 19 

KINDS AND EXTENT OF INPUT TO WORD PROCESSING OPERATOR/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N » 308) / 



, 

Kinds of Input Processed 


i 

Number* Percent 






PERCENTAGE RANGE OF TOTAL 


— 


1 - 10 


11 - 


25 f.6 -<50 


51 - 


75 76 - 90 


i 

91 - 100 


Handwritten 


- 285 92.5, 


54 


,67 


99 


47 


; 12 ' 


6 

* 


Typewritten (light revision) 


257 83.4 


141 


72 


35 . 


9 




0 


Typewritten (heavy revision) 


£39 ' 77.6 


94 


84 


48 


11 


" 2 


0 


* Machine dictation , 


242 s \ 


8.6 


78 


• 47 


63 




17 


s.8 


OCR 


17 


5.5 


8 


3 


3 


1 


I 


1 


Other 


40 1 


2.9 


16 


14 


8 


2 


0 


0 



89 



*Number exceeds 308 because respondents were requested to indicate all of the kinds and extent of input 
processed by word processing operator/correspondence secretaries. 
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Table 20 



NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES SUPERVISED BY WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

(N - 308) ' - 



Employees Supervised Number Percent 

0 : 



1-5 




119 
i 


38.6 


6-10 




82 


26.6 


11 - 15 




'37 


12.0 


16 - 20 




15 


4.9 


21 - 25 




16 


5.2 


More ' than 25 




30 


9.7 


No response 




9 • 


2.9 


Total 




308 


100.0 
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•Never - if the word processing supervisor/manager never performs 
the duty at any time.* 

Because the interpretation of the questions and the responses given 
might vary slightly from individual to individual and from one- time to 
another, no attempt was made to analyze or compare the findings on the 
basis of only one of the responses from the five choices given. Rather, 
the totals of two responses, always and often, were used for purposes of 
analysis and comparison. Based upon the definitions of responses, this 
combined total indicates that a Word Processing Supervisor/Manager " 
performed a duty well over half the time when it was performed. The 
duties were grouped in. four areas to. aid in reading and completing the 
questionnaire: Planning Responsibilities, Organizing Responsibilities, 
Controlling Responsibilities, and Directing and Coordinating Responsi- 
bilities . 

Planning Responsibilities . The planning responsibilities of Word 
Processing Supervisors/ Managers are shown in Table 21- A large major- 
ity (81 percent) of these supervisors/managers indicated that they 
always/ or often had the responsibility for determining the needs of the 
word processing center is ) ; 77 percent always or often had the responsi- 
bility pf analyzing paperwork and applications in their organizations; 
and 75 percent provide orientation to management and other employees to 
th^word processing system. Cther planning responsibilities with simi- 
lar levels of replies included developing, writing, and implementing 
procedures (73 percent) and planning for conversion or changes in the 
system (-71 percent) .v t 
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Table 21 



GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGEfeS 

Area 1— Planning Responsibilities 
(N - 308) 





Responsibilities and Duties 




Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


No Response 




Provide orientation to man- 
agement and other employees 
to the Word Processing 
j system 


No. 
% 


152 
49.4 


79 

25.6 


44 

14.3 


18 
5.8 


i 

. 9 
2.9 


6 ,- 
2.0 * 




Analyze paperwork and appli- 
cations 


No. 
% 


131 
42.5 


105 
34.1 


4J 
13.0 


12 
3.9 


9 

2.9 


11 
3.5 




Conduct feasibility studies 


No. 

% 


101 
32.8 


59 

19.2 


51 

16.6 1 


36 

11.7 


50 

16.2 


f -3.6 - 


00 


Determine needs of Word Pro- 
cessing center(s) 


No. 

% 


172 
55.8 


77 

25.0 


35 

11.4 


11 
3.6 


7 

2.3 


6 

1.9 




Design the organizational 
structure of the Word Pro- 
cessing system 


No. 

% 


146 
47.4 


60 

19.5 


49 
15.9 


21 
6.8 • 


23 
7.5 


9 

2.9 




Plan for conversion or 
changes in system 


No. 
% 


148 
48.1 


70 

22.7 


44 
14.3 


20 


. 20 
6.5; 


6 

1.9 


92 


^ \ 

Establish a budget \ 

Develop, write, and imple- 
ment procedures 


No. 
V % 

No. 

% 


127 
41.2 

155 
50.3 


24 
7.8 

70 

22.7 


31 

10.1 

48 
. 15.6 


28 
\ 17 

5.5>r 


86 

27.9 . 

11 
3.6 


12 > 
3.9 

7 

2.'3* 


; 
i 


"Sell" Worci Processing to 
principals and secretaries 

1 Other 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 


130 
42.2 

29 
9.4 • 


81 
. 26.3 

5 

1.6 


1 V 

.3 , 


21 
.6.8 

0 

0.0 


38 
12.3 

7 

2.3 


7 

, 2.3 

266 
86.4 



83; 
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Organizing Responsibilities Table 22 indicates the /organizing 
responsibilities of Word Processing Supervisors/Managers, A Isrge 
number (86 percent) of the Sjipervisors/Managers indicated that they 
always or often had the responsibility for creating an effective work 
environment, both physical and psychological; 79 percent indicated a 
responsibility for organizing work flow; and 75 percent indicated 
responsibility for coordinating work schedules of personnel. 



Controlling Responsibilities . The controlling responsibilities of 
Word Processing Supervisors/ Managers are shown in Table 23. About 70 
percent of the respondents indicated they always or often had responsi- 
bility for establishing productivity standards; a similar percentage (70 
pf cent) said they always or often had responsibility for establishing a 
work measurement program. 

Directing and Coordinating Responsibilities . Table 24 shows the 
directing responsibilities as indicated by the Word Processing Super- 
yisors/Managers » The areas in which Supervisors/ Managers most fre- 
quently had responsibility included supervising and motivating personnel 
(89 percent) , raonitpring employee progress (84 percent) , and conducting 
performance evaluations (81 percent)) and selecting word processing 
personnel (80 percent) f 

Total Working Time 

The approximate percentage of total working time spent on the four 
major areas of general responsibilities by Supervisors/Managers is shown 
in Table 25. Time management studies reveal that unless they keep 
detailed records people do not know how much time they spend on various 
activities. However, people may realize that they tend to spend a 
greater proportion of their time on one area of activity than another. 
The data shown in Table 25 should be considered on this basis. The 
respondents indicated that the highest percentage of time was spent in 
the area of directing and coordinating responsibilities with a mean 
percentage of 33 percent of the totjal time spent on the job. 

Operation of Word Processing Equipment 

The extent to which Word Processing Supervisors/Managers operate 

word prcessing equipment a part of the time is shown in Table 26 * 

Nearly 68 percent of the respondents operated word processing equipment 
at least, a part of the time. 

Training for Present Position 

Table 27 indicates the number and percentage of respondents who 
replied that their organization provided some type of management train- 
ing program or course of study to help in developing management skills 
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*Table> 22 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND .DUTIES OF WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

Area 2— Organizing Responsibilities « 
(N « 308) 



Responsibilities and Duties, 




Aiwa y 8 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely • 

• 


Never 


• 

No Response 


Create an effective work envi- 


No. 


169 


96 


26 


4 " 


8 


5 


ronment , both physical and 


x 


54 9 


31 2 


ft 4 


i • j 


0 A 


1.0 


' psychological 




C i 










Select Word Processing enuin— 


Nn 


144 


0/ 


AO. 




lo 


8 


ment 


X 


46.8 


21.8 


15.9 


7.1 


5.8 


2.6 


Organize work flow 


No 






0.9 


1U 


c 

J 


18 ' 




X 


59.4 


19.5 


10.4 


3.2 


1.6 


5.8 


Coordinate work schedules of 


No. 


184 


40 






7 


13 


personnel 


X 


59.7 


15-6 


9:7 


7.8 


2.3 


g 4.9^ 


Write job descriptions 


No. 


149 


52 


39 


23 


28 


17 




X 


48.4 


16.9 


12.7 


7.5 


9.1 


5.5 


Establish career paths for 


No. 


113 


59 


39 


34 


47 


16 


personnel » 
Distribute work tPp^rsonnel 


X 


36.7 


19.2 


12.7 • 


11.0 


15.3 


5.1 


No. 


121 


58 


51 


46 


12 


20 




X 


39.3 


18.8 


16.6 


14.9 


3.9 


6.4 


Other 


No. 


10 


6 


0 


0 


0 


* 

292 




X 


3.2 


1.9 


0 .0 


0.0 


0.0 


^ 94.8 



96 
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Table 23 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

Area 3 — Controlling Responsibilities 
" > • (N =» 308) 



Responsibilities alnd Duties 



Always 



Often 



Sometimes 



Rarely 



Never 



No Response 



Establish a work measurement 
program 

Establish productivity stand- 
ards 

Use charge-back, system 



Use various types of reporting 
forms 

Other * 



No. 


, 165 ' 


49 


30 


. 14 


33 


% 


' 53.6 


15.9 


9.7. 


• 4.5, 


10.7 












\ 


No. 


164 


53 


*27 


' 18 


23 


% 


53.2 


17.2 


8.8 


5.8" 


, 7.5 


No. 


89 


33 


13 


17 




% 


28". 9 


10.7 


.4.2 


5.5' . 


' 34.4 


No; " 


113 


18 


r 16 


» 

11 " 


28 


X 


36.7 


5.8 


V 5.2 


.3.6 


9.1 

# 


No. 


.10 


1 


1 


1 




% 


3.2 


2,3 


.3 


.3 


.3 



17- 
5.5 

23 . 
••7.5 

50 

16.2 

122 
39.6 

288 
93.4 
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. ' Table 24 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

, '• 

.•Area 4 — Directing and Coordinating Responsibilities 

(N - 308) 



Responsibilities and Duties 



"Always 



Often 



Sometimes 



Rarely 



Never 



No Response 



Select Word Processing per- No. 196. 51 28 

sonnel . . % 63.6 16.6 9.1 



11 
3.6 



13 
4.2 



9 

2.8 



On 



Train Word Processing per- 
sonnel . ' • 



\ 



Develop and implement on-going 
trailing and developmental 
program for Word Processing 
personnel 



No. 



No. 

% 



113 
36.7, 

155 
50.3 



76 

24.7 
77 

25.0 



48 

15.6 
37 

12.0 



36' 
11.7 

20 
6.5 



22 
7.1 

12 

3.9' 



13 
4.1 

7 

2.3 



Conduct performance evalua- 
tions 

Monitor employee progress 



No. 

% 

No. 

% 



214 
69.5 

211 
68.5 



35 

11.4 
48 

15.6 



23 
7.5 

19 
6.2 



10 
3.2 

11 . 
3.6 



12 
3.9 

6 

1.9 



14* 
4.5 

13 
4.2 



99 



Supervise and motivate per- 
sonnel * | 

Other 



9 

ERLC 



No. 

% 

No. 

% 



218 
70.8 

18 
5.8 



55 

17.9 

9' 

2.9 



14 
4.5 

0 

0.0 



6 . 
1.9 

0 

0.0 



.3 

' 0 
0.0 



14 
4.5 



281 j 

n.f 1 



\ 



* . Table 25, 

TERCENT OF TOTAL WORKING TIME SPENT ON AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 
AS ESTIMATED BY WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS /MANAGERS 

(N - 308) 



No Response 



PERCENTAGE RANGE 



Area 



Mean Percent of 



- 20 


21 - 40 


41 - 60 


61 - 80 


81 - 100 


To Range 


Time Spent* 


156 


105 


18 


1 


0 


28 

* 


21.9' 


155 


118 


9 


i 


0 


25 . 


23.7 


162 


% 105 


7 


. 2 


0 


32 


, 20 - 6 


88 


117 " 


58 


17 


4 


14 


32.9 /~ 



ON 



Planning 

Organizing 

Controlling 

Directing and Coordinating 



— H : : ~ 

*Meart calculated from raw score data rather than from percentage range. 
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v prior to or at the same time-as the person assumed a supervisory posi- 
tion in word processing. Training was received by 53 percent of the 
Supervisors/Managers prior to or at the time they assumed their super- 
visory position. 



Table 26 



NUMBER OF HOED PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS WHO OPERATE EQUIPMENT 

... ^ «-»>• . 


Response 


Number 


. Percent 


Yes * 


209 


67.9 


N© . f . 


90 


O Q 0 


No response ; 


9 


2.9 


Total * 


308 


100.0 


• 

, Table 27 


» 


- 


-vl . NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS PROVIDING TRAINING 
ff FOR WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

(n'«°308) 

% * 




* •> . 

Response ' 


Number 


Percent" 


Y-es ' 


162 


52.6 


No ' 


135 , 


43.8, 


No response 


11 


3.6 


" Total 


308 


100.0 



Table^a&. shows the type and extent of' training received prior to or 
at the same- time the person assumed the present position. Nearly 23 
percent (with a mean of 46 hours of such training) of the Word Process- 
ing Supervisors/Managers indicated having received training in manage- 
ment and/or supervisory coursets) provided by equipment vendors; another 
21 percent.,(with a mean of 49 hours of training) said they had received 
in-house* management training. . 
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* - Table 28 

TYPE AND EXTENT OF PRIOR TRAINING FOR PRESENT POSITION IDENTIFIED BY WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGE 

• (N ** 308)" 



Type- 


F 

Number* 


1 

Percent 


1 - 20 


HOURLY RANGE 
21-40' 41 - 60 


61 and over 


Mean Number 
of Hours** 


Enrollment in* college man- 
agement course(s) 


17 


5.5/ 

/ 


4 


9 3 


1 , 


37.5 


Enrollment in management 
and/ or supervisory semi- 
nars or workshops pro- 
vided by professional 
groups, s>ich as Admini- 
strative Management 
Society and American 
Management Association 


59 


' 19.2 


21 


25 4 


9 

i „ - 
* 


129.9 ^ 

4 

♦ 


In- ho use management 
training prtfgram(s) 


64 f 


20.8 


18 

/ 


24 - 7 


15 


49.3 


Management and/or super- 
visory course(s) pro- 
vided by equipment 
vendors 


70 


- 22.7 


17 5 


37 6 


10 


45.6' 


Other 


20 


6.5 

■./ 


2 


k % 1 


0 


55.4 



*Number does not equal 308 because only those respondents who received training were asked to identify all 
types and extent of -•training, • 

**Mean number of hours calculated iroin raw scores rather than hourly range figures* 
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On-Going Training Needs 



The perceived extent of on-going training needs of Word Processing 

Supervisors/Managers is shown in Table 29. About 71 percent cf the 

respondents indicated a need for additional training in order to perform 
.their supervisory responsibilities more effectively. 



Table 29 





PERCEIVED NEED FOR ON-GOING TRAINING OF 




* 


WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 
• ' -*\ (N - 308) 




Response 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


219 


71.1 


No 


51 


jt6.'6 


No opinion 


26 


8.4 


No response 


12 


3.9** 


Total 


308 

t 


, 100.0 



Table 30 indicates the rank order of perceived on-going training 
needs cited by the respondents. A substantial number of respondents did- 
not rank their responses as requested but checked a response; therefore, 
these checked responses, for purposes of discussion, are added to the 
rankings. The two areas in which the largest number of respondents 
indicated a need for more training included management information 
systems (including interfacing of word processing and data processing) 
suggested by 49 percent and methods and techniques of supervising people 
(36 percent). 

Career Path Opportunities . 

Table 31 shows data concerning the existence o£ a career path for 
Word Processing Supervisors/Managers. Forty-six percent of the respon- 
dents indicated there was jigVa "built-in" career progression estab- 
lished in theiir organization, while 26 percent indicated the existence 
of a career path. Another 23 percent of the Supervisors/Managers indi- 
cated their organization was working on developing a career path at the 
time the survey was made. * 
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Table 30 



RANK ORDER OF ON-GOING TRAINING NEEDS CITED BY WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

s - * . (N - 308) 



v 

Topic 


<• 

Ranked. 1 


Ranked 2 


Ranked 3 ' 


Checked But 
Not Ranked 


Total* 


• 

Percent 


, Additional technical skills (knowledge 
and operation of Office systems) 


14 - 


13 


18 


25 

« 


* 70 
♦ 


22*7 


Budgeting and accounting skills 


17 


17" 


23 


19 


. 76 


24.7 


Data processing skills 


14 


17 


• 14 


27 


72 


23.3 


Development and implementation of 
^ goals and objectives 


25 


13 


28 


17 


83 


26.9 


Interpersonal relations 


13 


14 


23 


19 


69. 


22.4 


i Management information systems % 

(including interfacing of HP and DP) 


50 


36. 


18 


46 


150 


*48.7 


Methods and techniques of supervising 
people 


39 


27 


19 


27 

X 25 


112 


36.*3 


Report writing and procedures writing, 
etc. 


11 


21 


13 


70 


22.7 


Other 1 


5 


5 


4 


6 - 


20 


6.5 


*Number exceeds 308 because respondents 


were directed 


to Indicate 


more than 


one response. 
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<- ' Table 31 ■ . 

» 

EXISTENCE OF CAREER PATHS FOR WORD PROCESS-. .G SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

(N « 308) ; 



Built-in Career Progression 


• 


Number 


Percent 


Yes' ; 


* 


79 


25.6. 


No . . , 




143 * • 


46.4 


Working on it * 


■ i 


-71 


23.1 


No response -« 




15 


4.9 


To pal 

< * 




308 


\oo.o 

, — 40- 











Job Titles^ for Operators of Word Processing Equipment ^ 

10 The jolx titles of operators of word processing equipment as indi- 
cated by the responding Word Processing" Supervisors/Managers are shown 
in Table 32. The general job tifcle Msed by 30 percent of .tfie organiza- 
tions for employees who operate word processing equipment was "word 
processing operator," while^i^gedxent checked "corresp6ndence/ing 
secretary 11 as the title used; closely ^following was the use of the title 
*of .IJword processing specialist," which wajTusex^by 17 percent of the 
respondents. 




Of' the 69 respondents indicating "other" for job titles, variety 
of titles wSre 'written in, with no discernible pattern. Some of the 
titles included typist, satellite station operator, MTST secretary , 
executive secretary, paralegal secretary, text processor, specialist, 
composer operator, and management support specialist. 

* 

Training Practices ' , f 

. Initial Training on Magnetic Media . The sdurcqs of initial train- 
ing on magnetic media for Word Processing Opera tprs/Gorrespondence 
Secretaries as perceived by the surveyed Word Frocessing^Managers/Super- 
visors. are listed in Table 33. Forty percent of the respondents said 
training had been received in the organization with 39 percent stating 
that initial training had been received from equipment vendor(s). / 
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Table 32 * 

* * 

JOB TITLES OF EMPLOYEES WHO' OPERATE WORD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 

* (N » 308) * 



... # 

* Job' Title 


• 

^ Number* 


Percent 


uorresponcience oectetary • 






Document Specialist £t . 


- 0 


0.0 


Magnetic Keyboard Specialist 


1 


.3 


Operator (magcard; other) 


14 


4.5 


Power Typist 


0 


0.0 


Repro Typist 


3 


1.0 


* 

Secretary • * , 


•16 


5.2* 


Jj&(t Editing Typist " 


3 


1.0 


Transcriber* .» 


6 


1.9 


Transcription Specialist 


) 8 


2.6 


Tvoine Specialist ■ 


6 


1.9 


Word Processing Operator 


91 


29.5 


Word Processing Secretary 


27 


8.8 


Word Processing Specialist 


53 


17.2 


Word Processing Technician 


11 


3.6 


Word Processing Typist 


19 


6.2 


Word Processo^ 


V 

20 


6.5 


Other 


■ 

69 


22.4 



*Number exceeds 308 because some respondents indicated more than one 
title* 




Table 33 

SOURCES OF INITIAL TRAINING-O0IAGNETIC_ MEDIA FOR WORD PROCESSING 

OPERATORS.rtORRESFONDENCE SECRETARIES CITED/W WORD PROCESSING 
. • - ' 'T^SJPERVISORS/MANAGERS 7 

' " x j(N « 308) / - 



* w ♦ ' Source 


Number 


Percent 


High School 




1.0 


Community/ Junipr^jGollege - 


4 


• ;\.3 


. Private Business College ' ' 


• 5 


1.6 


PostTSecondary Vocational or Technical School ^ 


2 


.6 


4-Year College or University 
Equipment vendor($)^ 


0 


b.e 


121 


* 

39.3, 


&ur organization 


122 


39". 6 " J 


Another organization 


9 . " 


2.9 


Other r 


17 


5.5 ' 


No response 


25 


8.1 


Total 


308 


100.0 




In-Service and Other Equipmerit Training , Table 34 shows the types 
, and extent of equipment training a newly employed Word Processing Opera- 
tor/Correspondence Secretary usually received in the organization. Over 
49 percent of the respondents indicated that the secretaries received 
training on word processing equipment hy attending equipment vendor 
scnool(s), and 47 percent said the secretaries in their organizations 
received formal in-house training (such as self-paced instructional 
programs) . j * Jj 

oAthe 31 respondents indicating "other" concerning the type of 
in-servflce training received, the largest categories of responses, 
included on-the-job training,, special applications for specific jobs, 
^md personal instruction by supervisor. 
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Table 34 

TYPE AMD EXTENT OF IN-SERVICE/OTHER EQUIPMENT TRAINING RECEIVED BY NEWLY EMPLOYED 
WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES AS IDENTIFIED BY 
WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS. 
A • . (N » 308) 

( . : ■> . 



HOURLY RANGE 



Type of Training 



Number* Percent 



1 - 20 21 - 40 . 41 - 60' 61 and over 



Attends equipment vendor 152 
school(s) 

Formal in-house training 145 
. (such as sjelf-paced in- 
^ , ' structlonal programs) 



49. 3 



81 



- No training provided 
J other than explanations 
' and occasional help 
from other Word Pro- 
' cessing employees 



12 



47.0 35 



3.9 



71 



68 



10 



32- 



•Other 



31 

v 



10.1 



19 



10 



Mean Number** 
of Hours 



66.2 



55.6 



35.9 



\72.8 

4— 



*Number exceeds 308 because^respondents were requested to check all of the types of in-tfervice training 
received* ^ 



V 



**Mean number of hours calculated from raw scores rather than hourly range figures. 
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> Employment Testing * ' 

The* number of organizations administering employment tests to 
potential Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries -according 
to the Managers/Supervisors is shown "in nable 35. An employment test 
waS require^ for potential Word Processing Operators/Correspondence ^ 
Secretaries according to 72 percent of the 'respondents, * 

■ table 35 



* 

NUMBER OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS ADMINISTERING EMPLOYMENT TESTS TO 
POTENTIAL WORD' PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

<N - 308) 



Response 




Number J 


Percent 


Yes 




223 - * 


72.4 


No 




79 , 

« 


25.6 


No response 




6 ' 


' . 1.9 


Total 

> 




<• 

' 308 ' . 


100.0 



Table 36 shows the types of employment* tests admiiflstered to poten- 
tial Word Processing Operators/Cprrespondence Secretaries, ^Eighty-five . 
percent of those Word Processing Managers/Supervisors indicating that 
employment tests were required said typing tests (straight-copy timed 
writing) were given; 44 percent administered a language arts test (gram- 
mar, etc.). # ' t 

Of the 31 respondents indicating "other 11 concerning the type of 
employment test administered to Correspondence Secretaries, no discern- 
ible pattern prevailed. Some of the types of. tests indicated included 
typing of statistical material, reasoning test, and a test on specific 
word processing equipment P. 

Seventy-four percent of the responding organizations Md estab- 
lished a minimum typing speed for entry-level word processing employees* 
Eleven percent had no entry-level typing speed requirement, and 15 
percent did" not respond to this question. Table 37 shows these data. 
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Table 36 

f • 

TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT TESTS ADMINISTERED TO POTENTIAL WORD. PROCESSING 
* • OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N - 223) 



Type of Test 

• 


Number* 

* 


Percent 


General Knowledge 


58 


* 

26.0 


Language Arts (grammar ,* etc.) 


~ r 97 

« 


43.5 

* * 


Machine Transcription 


53 • 


23.8 


Proofreading 


" 36 


16.1 


KeaQing ^otaprenensiun % * 


30 


13.4 


Shorthand 


17 * 


7.6 


^Typing (production) 


' 43' 


•19.3 


Typing (straight-copy timfed writing) 


19*0 


85.2 


Other 


31 


13.9 



*Topal number of responses exceeds 223 because some respondents 
indicated they administered more than one type of test. 



Table 37 

NUMBER OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS REQUIRING MINIMUM TYPING SPEED 
FOR POTENTIAL ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING EMPLOYEES 

(N - 308) 



, Response 




« 


4 * 

Number 


Percent 


Yes 






227 


73.7 


No 






35 ■ 


11.4 


No response 




« 


\ 46 


14.9 


Total 

> 









Table 38 shows the minimum typing speed required by the firms 
represented ia the survey sample which have such a- requirement for 
potential Opera tor/Correspondence secretaries. Nearly one-third (32 
percent) of the Word Processing Managers/ Supervisors indicated that a 
minimum typing ^peed of 50 words a minute was required, jwhile 21 percent 
required a speed\of 60 'words a minute. 



Table 38 
• * 
MINIMUM TYPING SPEED REQUIRED FOR POTENTIAL WORD PRQCESS-ING^ 
5PERAT0RS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARKS'^^^ ■ 
227)_^ 



vWords^MiniJte Number ■ Percent- 



35 or. fewer words ,a minute 


A 2 


• .8 


40 words a- minute 


- 29 


' 12.8 


50 words a minute 




42.7 


60 words a minute 


64 


28.2 


Moire than 60 words a minute 


35 


15. A 






No response 


81 




Total 


308 


100. 0 



Importance of Factors Considered in Hiring 

The surveyed respondents w^re asked to identify in rank order the 
importance of employment factors cpnsidered in hiring Word Processing 
Ope rat oro/ Correspondence Secretaries; however, a relatively large number 
qhecked a response, but made no* effort to rank the response. For pur- 
poses of discussion and analysis, the three rankings and the checked but 
ftot ranjcfed responses have been added together to determine the total . 
percentage of respondents indicating the importance of the selected 
employment factor* 

The ranking of .various employment criteria for Word processing 
Operators/Correspondence Secretaries as perceived by Word Processing 
Managers/Supervisors is shown in Table 39, The two criteria rated most 
important were type of previous work experience (77 percent) and impres- 
sion made in the application process (68 percent) . 

Of the -62 respondents indicating ."other" as a criteria for employ- 
ment of Word Processing Correspondence Secretaries, the largest number 
indicated in-house t£S* results, personality, and typing skill. 
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. . . Table 39 

RANKING .OF EMPLOYMENT FACTORS CONSIDERED IN HIRING WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES * 
• \ AS 'INDICATED BY WORD PROCESSING, SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS • V 

\ (N » 308) V 



\ 

\ 

Factor 8 


Ranked I 


•Ranked 2 


Ranked 3 


Checked But 
Uq$ Ranked 


• Total* 


i 

Percent 


Extent of training on Word Processing 
magnetic equipment \ 


65 


•51 • 


39 . 


11 


166 

t 


53.9 


Gr^es in school (overall) c 


1 


7 


15 


6 


29 


9.4 


Grades in school (English and/ or office 
education courses) 


22 


34 

* • 


" 21 ' 


14 


91 


29.5 


« « 
Impression made in application process 


63 




63' 


19 


209 


67.9 


Level of education attained 


16 


17 

* 


18 


10 


61 


19.8, 


References supplied by applicant 


10 


25 


* * 

44 


14 


93 


30.2 


► 

Type^?* previous work experience 


• 87 


73 




24- 


238 


77.3 - 


1 Other 

* » i 


1 • 23 


10 


19 


10 


62 


20.1 


*Huaber exceeds 308 because respondents were 


directed 

* 


to indicate 


<* 

more than 


one response. 
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Employee Recruitment / . 

Table 40 indicates the major sources utilized by the organizations 
in recruiting Word Processing personnel. Because a substantial number 
of respondents checked a response gather than provided the requested 
ranking, for purpose's of discussion the total percentages reflect the 
ranked responses plus the checked but not ranked responses. Newspaper 
and other advertising as a major source in recruiting word processing 
personnel was cited by 55 percent of the respondent, while 46 percent 
utilized direct application fc ("walk-in !t ) , 



Work Measurement Systems 

The Word Processing Supervisors/Managers were asked if some form of 
work measurement system was used to measure the production of word 
processing' in their organization. As shown in Table 41, over 80 percent 
of the respondents acknowledged that a work measurement system was in 
use in their organization, jfhile 19 percent indicated that their firms 
did. not use such measurement. 

\ 

Nekt.^those Word Processing Supervisors /Managers who indicated that 
a work measurement system for word processing was used in their organiza- 
tion were asked to identify their general system as well as how the 
results of that sjBStem were used. Table 42 shows that 47 percent of the 
respondents checked the iine-count method of determining production 
while 19 percent indicated counting the number of full" pages completed. 

Table 43 indicates how the measurement results were used in those 
organizations represented by the respondents who previously indicated 
having a measurement system iif force. The results were used for evalua- 
tion of total word processing production by 82 percent, while 75 percent 
indicated the results were used for the evaluation of employee staffing, 
equipment, and cpst justification in their organizations. 

Of the 25 respoijdents indicating "other" as the type of use made of 
a word processing work measurement system, the responses included 
computing time for charge-back purposes, predicting future needs, and 
determining when new staff is needed. 

Editing and Proofreading Policy 

The editing and proofreading policy utilized in the organizations 
represented" by the respondents is shown in Table 44. The operator was 
responsible for correct formatting according to 90 percent of- the respon- 
dents, and 88 percent said spelling* was also the responsibility of -the 
operator. Of the 58 respondents indicating "other" as a type of editing 
and proofreading policy followed, most of the responses overlapped 
somewhat with the choices given in the question. However, additional 
responses included proofreader employed to read most material, origina- 
tor proofed most of material x supervisor proofed a second time, copy 
proofed only if requested-, or not all copy proofed. 
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Table 40 

MAJOR RECRUITING SOURCES OF WORD PROCESSING PERSONNEL 
AS IDENTIFIED' BY WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

(N - 308) 



♦ ♦ » 

Source 


Ranked 1 


Ranked 2 


Cneckea But 
Not Ranked 

r 


• 

Total* 


Perceril 


♦ Direct application ("waikrin") -*> 


47 


56 


37 


.1 ■ 
.140 


45.5 


* Employment agencies (public and private) . 


~ 35 


43 


44 


122 ~ 


35.6 


v. Newspaper and other advertising 


60 


66 


42 


168- 


54.5 


^ Public. and private educational institutions 


16 


24 


22 . 


62 


20.1 


Traristero within the organization 


, 67 


32 


30 

t 


129 


41.9 


> 

Other 


11 


9 


26 

t 


. 46 


14.9 


*Number exceeds 308 because Respondents were directed to 

• • 

* 

♦ 


Indicate more 


than one response-, 


• 




■4 






* • 


121 


* 

« s 
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Table 41 



NUMBER OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS USING WORK MEASUREMENT SYSTEM 
Vi ' / ; < N " 308) , 



Response j - 

* 1 ^ • • 


'V. 

\ • ( 


4 

: Number 


Percent 


• • • • 1 

Yes *, 


-?rp 


248. 


>8o;s 


No •'■ 




58 


18.8 


No response 
Total 


> 


2 

308 


.6 

100.0< 

« 


• 


Table 42 


b 


9 

• 

t 

V 

> 


TYPE OF WORK 
u ^ 


^✓MEASUREMENT SYSTEM USED 
. (N - 248) 


m 


Type of System* 




Number* 


Percent 


Number of strokes or characters 


7 


2.8 


Number of words 




4 


1.6 


Number of lines 




117 


47.2' 


Number of partial pages 




8 " 

* 


„ t 3.2 


Number of full pages • 




46" 


18. 5 

*> 


Number of documents* 




■ 24- " 


•9.7-. 

• 


Other 




*15 . 


. . 6.1 


No response 






10.9 


Total 




• 248 " 


• 100. 0 

* » • 


*Total "number is equAl to 248, which is 

relative to users of a work measurement 

* * * 


the number of "yes" responses 
system. • 


122 : 


! 78 


• 


i 



Table: 43 ' 



WORD PROCESSING WORK MEASUREMENT USE AS IDENTIFIED BY 
WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS /MANAGERS 
* * (N « 248) " 



Use 



Number* ^ 



Percent 



Evaluation of total word processing production 

/. Evaluation of word processing employees 

> Evaluation of time expended in completing jobs 

/Evaluation of employee staffing, equipment, 
cost justification, etc. 



20A 
169 
136 
187 

25 



82.2 
68.1 
54.8 
75.4 

10.0 



^Number, exceeds 248 because some respondents indicated use of work measure- 
for more than one purpose. 

Table'44 

EDITING POLICY USED IN RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 
AS IDENTIFIED BY WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS /MANAGERS 
j (N - 308) 




ERIC 



Policy , 


i 

Number* 


Percent 


Operator ip responsible for correct formatting 


277 


89.9 


Operator is responsible for correct spelling 


270 


87.7 


Operator is responsible for correct punctuation 


238 . v 


-77.3 


Operator is responsible for correcting grammar 


•230 


74.7 


errors \ 






J) # 0 






Operator is responsible for referring questions 


223 


' 72.4 


back to originator ' ' 






Supervisor is responsible for copy editing 


85 


27.6 


t 

All copy is prepared withgut ?hange 


24 


" Z,8 


Other 


58 


18.8 



*Number exceeds 308 because respondents were directed to indicate all 
appropriate responses. 
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Table 45 shows how proof readihg is usually handled in the organiza- 
tions represented by the responding Word Processing Managers/Super- 
visors. Thirty percent of the respondents indicated that a combination 
of having a specific person assigned , to proof read .most of the work and 
having a Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretary proof own 
work was used, while ^anoth^r 30 percent said that the Word Processing 
Operators/Correspondence Secretaries' proofed their own work. 

Table 45 



RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROOFREADING AS INDICATED BY 
WORD PROCESSING SUPERVIS0RS/MANAOSRS 

(N - 308) — 



tvesponsiDiJLi cy ior rroorreeaxng 


Number 


Percent 


Specific person(s) assigned to proofread most 
work ^ 


38 


12.3 


Correspondence/ Secretary proofreads own work- 


92 


29.9 


Combination of the above two methods 


93 


30.2 


Administrative or "traditional**" secretary 
proofreads work 0 


1A 


. A.5 


Other 


26 


8.A 


• • 

No response 


45 


1A.6 


Total 

V 


308 


100.0 



Equipment Training Needed Prior to Employment 

The importance of certain types of prior training for an entry- 
level Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretary as perceived by 
the Word Processing Managers/Supervisors is shown in Table 4.6. Eighty- 
nine percent of the respondents considered prior training very important 
on a manual or electric typewriter, while 47 percent of the Word Pro- 
cessing Supervisors/Managers checked training on, transcription equipment 
as being very injportant. 

Table 47 shows where the respondents believed that the previously 
identified lrap"ortant"equipment skills should be learned. Sixty-one 
percent indicated that typewriting should be learned in school, while 
another 25 percent thought that typewriting should be learned both in 
school and,on the job; 25 percent said that machine transcription should 
be learned in school, though 35 percent indicated that this skill should 
be learned both in school and on the job. 
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Table 46 



LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING ON VARIOUS* TYPES OF EQUIPMENT PRIOR TO EMPLOYMENT 
AS IDENTIFIED BY WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

(N * 308) 



Type of fequipment 



Very Important 



Somewhat Important 



Unimportant 



No Response 



NO. 


275 


18 


. • 8 


7 


X 


89.3 ' 


5.8 


2.6 


2.3 


No. 


■ 67 


95 


102 


44 


X 


21.8 


30.8 


33.1 


' 14.3 


No. 


144 


104 


45 .* " 


• 

15 


mi 

X 


46.8 


33.8 • 


* 1 A £. * 

14 # 6 


4# 9 


No. 


51 


78 


40 


139 


at 

X 


16.6 


25.3 


If* A 

13.0 


45 # 1 


No. 


47 


80 


71 


110 


X 


Iff 4 

15.3 


26.0 


23.1 


OCT 

35. / 


No. 


69 


98 


56 • 


' 85 


X 


22.4 


31*8 


.18.2 


27.6 


No. 


31 


70 


88 


119 


X 


10.1 


22.9 


28.6 


36.6 


No." 


81 


95 


51 


81 


X 


26.3 


30.8 - 


16.6 


26.3 


No. 


78 


73 


43 " 


114 


X H 


25.3 


23.7 


14.0 


37.0 


No. 


6 


' ■ 14 


35 


253 


X 


1.9 


4.5 


11.4 


82.1 



Typewriter (manual or 
electric 

■\ 

Typewriter (specialized, 
proportional, or cor- 
recting) J 

Transcription equipment 



oo Magnetic media keyboards 

H 



Memory 

Magnetic card 

Magnetic cassette 

Magnetic disk or 
diskette 

Visual display 
Other 



c 



9 
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% Table 46^ (Continued) 



X 








\ 




Type of Equipment 




Very Important 


> . . 

Somewhat Important 


UnimDOrtant 




Composing equipment _ 


No. 


18 
5.8 


•65 »' 


* ' 150 \ 


75 


» 


% 


21.1 


48 t 7- 


24.3 


Phototypesetting equipment 


No. 

.X 


• 4 

' 18 
5.8 


14.6 


. 146 • * ' 
47.4- 


, 99 
32. 1* 


Other 


No. 
% 


2 

.6 


2' * 
.6 


5.5 


287 
93.2 


< 








, 4 
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Table^47 . 

' * ^ - .' 

WHERE EQUIPMENT SKILLS SHOULD BE LEARNED AS INDICATED .BY WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

(N - 308) 



Type of Equipment 



Learned 

In 
School 



Learned On 
the Job 



Learned In 
School and 
On the Job 



No 
Opinion 



Typewriter (manual or 
electric) 



No. 
% 



188 
61.0 



5 

1.6 



77 

25.0 



23 
7.5 



Typewriter (specialized, No. 
proportional, or cor- % 
recting) , 



53 
17.2 



42 
13,6 



67 • 
21.8 



0 

0.0 



Transcription equipment 



Magnetic media keyboards 



Memory ' 



Magnetic card 



Magnetic cassette 



Magnetic disk or 
diskette 



No. 

§ 

X 

No. 
% 

No. 
% 

No. 

% 

No. 
% 

No. 
' % 



78 

25.3 

25 
8.1 

30 

9.7 
26 

8.4 

17 
5.5 

23 
7.5 



43 
14.0 

26 " 
8.4 

i 

28 " 
. 9.1 

43* 
14.0 

25 
8,1 

42 
13.6 



107 
34.7 

65 

21.1 

58 

18.8 

84 

27.3 
53 

17.2 
88 

28.6 



20 
6.5 

13 • 

' M 

11 
3.6 

14" 
4.5 

6 

8.1 

23 
7.1 



Visual display 



Other 



No. 
% 

No. 
% 



18 

11.9 
0 

0.0 



42 
27.8 

8 

2.6 



70 

.46.4 

11 

.3.6 



21 

13.9 
1 

.3 



Table 47 (Continued) 



Type of Equipment 




"Learned 

In 
School 


Learned On 
the J # ob' 


Learned In 
School and 
On the Job 


No 
Opinion 


% 

Composing equipment 


No. 


12 ' 


37 


30 


A 




% 


3.9 


12.0 


9.7 


1.3 


Phopotypesetting equipment 


No. 


11 


30 


* 18 








3.6 


9.7 


5.8 


1.3 


Other 


No. 


0 


. 2 


2 


o;, . 




% 


0.0 


.6 


.6 


•0.0 

4 
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Length of learning Curve b 

• Table 48 indicates Word Processing Managers/Supervisors 1 estimates 
of the average length of the learning curve for a newly employed Word 
Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretary who can accurately type 
40-50 words a minute, but who has not, been .trained.pn magnetic media 
typewriters ♦ Twenty-eight- percent of the respondents indicated the ( . 
average learning curve was three to four months, while 23 percent 
thought one to two months was the more appropriate response* ^However, 
52 percent of the respondents indicated that the average length of the. 
learning curve was three br mote months. 

- Table 48 / 

** ■ • o 

1 

LENGTH OF LEARNING CURVE FOR NEWLY' EMPLOYED WORD PROCESSING 
OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES AS IDENTIFIED BY 
WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 
* (N » 308) 



Average Leng%-\of Learning Curve 


Number 


s Percent 


1 - 5 days- 


15 


4.9 


6-15 days 


26 . 


8.4 


t6 - 30 days 


30 


9.7 


1 - 2 months ■ « 


70 


' 22.2^ 


3 - . 4 months 


85 


' 27.6 


5 -; 6 months 


50 


16.2 


More vthan 6 months 


24 


7.8 


No response 


8 


2.6 


Total 


308 


100.0, 
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Job-Related Weaknesses of Word Processing Operators/ 
Correspondence, Secretaries . $ 

* The respondents wetejasked whether they had noted any m^jor weak- 
nesses relative to the ski/Lls, knowledge of office procedures, and/or 
attitudes in working wxtfr sJ entry- level Word. Processing Operators. As 
shown in Table 49, 81 percent said their entry-level secretaries had 
major. weaknesses. Twelve percent indicated that they did not consider 
the skill and knowledge of entry-level word processing personnel defi- 
cient* Four percent of those responding had no opinion, and four per- 
cent had no response. 
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Table 49 

EXISTENCE OF MAJOR WEAKNESSES OF ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING 
OPERATORS/ COFJIESPONDENCE SECRETARIES AS INDICATED BY 
WORD .PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 
li . . ' (N • 308) 



Rcsoonse 

if M W V* W W 




\T« t •« *% a 

wumoer 


Percent 


Yes- 




•249 


80.8 


No * 




36 


11.7 


No opinion 




12 


3.9 


No response 




11 


3.6* 


Total 


* 


308 


100.0 



Table 50 indicates the rank "order of the major weaknesses "of Word 
Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries as perceived by the' 
respondents. Since a significant number checked their. response rather 
than made the requested ranking, for discussion purposes the checked but 
not ranked responses have been added to the ranked responses . The 
percentages reflect this combining of responses. Inadequate grammatical 
skills were listed as a major weakness by 55 percent, while inadequate 
spelling ski/lls were cited by 49 percent. 

Selection of Equipment 



* Table 51 shows the extent to which Word Processing Supervisors/ 
Managers believe they were involved in making decisions relative to 
obtaining new word processing equipment* Eighty-one percent indicated 
- they have made recommendations to uppet management, while 55 percent 
have helped develop specification? for new equipment; 52 percent indi- 
cated they have interacted and/or worke'd with a purchasing agent in 
selecting new .equipment. 

• ■ 

■ Additional Training Needed 

.* * * 

The results of an operi-end question regarding additional training 
needed for entry-level Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secre- 
taries are presented in Table 52. Additional training on word process* 
* ing equipment was suggested by 39 percent, of the surveyed Word Process- 
ing Managers/Supervisors. Over one-fourth # (28 percent) proposed addi- 
tional work on English skills with 22 percent saying that they believed 
jthat no additional training was needed; 
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-v " . » Table 50 , , • 

MAJOR WEAKNESSES OF ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 
' « AS IDENTIFIED' BY WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS /MANAGERS 

(N - 308) 



•oo 



Specific Weaknesses 


Ranked 1 


Ranked 2 


Ranked 3 


Checked But 
Not Ranked 


Total* 


Percent** 


Inadequate basic typing (speed and 
accuracy) 


14 


4 

• 


9 


• 

12 


i 

39 


12.7 


Inadequate grammar skills ' 


51 


33 • 


31 


54 


169 


54.9 


Inadequate knowledge of punctuation 


20. 


36 


26, 


41 


123 


40.0 


Inadequate proofreading skills 


22 


25 


•' 33 


44 


124 


40.3 


Inadequate spelling skills 


40 " - 




24 


,46 » 


150 


48.7 


Inadequate use of dictionary 


8 


11 


11 


20 


50 


1-6.2 


^Inadequate vocabulary; lack specialized 

,f* terminology 
>#* 


16 


• 10 


14 


33 


73 . 


23.7 > 


Lack of experience in business world 
and In the. of flee 


14 


\7 


21* , 


28 


70 


22.7 


Lack of experience or training on . 
i magnetic typewriter 


22 


8 


.11 


17 


. 58 


18.8 ' 


Poor attitude 


17 


7 


8 


14 


46 


14.9 


Tend to type in similar pattern to how 
they speak 


6 


6 


3 


9 


24 


"-7.8 
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^Number exceeds 30S because respondents were asked to £ank the three major weaknesses of Word Processing 
Operators/Correspondence Secretaries* " 

+ ** 
**Nquiber reflects percentage of total survey sample rather than only those who indicated existence of 

- weaknesses « 
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, Table 51 

EXTENT OF INVOLVEMENT -IN DECISION MAKING ABOUT EQUIPMENT 
AS IDENTIFIED BY WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

' ■ (N - 308) 



Involveaent In Equiptafent Decision-Making 

** 


Number* 


Percent 


Make recommendations to uno^r mfliwcempnt 


249 




Help develop specification?' for new equipment 


170 


55.2 


Interact arid/ or work, with purchasing agent in 
selecting new equipment 


159 


51.6 


Hake final decision relative to buying/ leasing 
new word processing equipment 


61 


19.8 


Other 

• 


36 


11.7 » 



*Number exceeds 308 because respondents were directed to Indicate all 
appropriate responses. 
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Summary of Most Frequent Responses ' 

The data in Chapter 3 represent the personal information supplied 
in the responses of the 308 Word Processing Supervisors/Managers and 
their opinions concerning job-related topics. Only the most frequently 
chosen response for each question will be recapitulated here. 

1. The region with the largest representation of Wprd Processing 
Supervisors/Managers in this study was North-Central, with 39 percent 
indicating this section of the United States. 

Z\ Thd Finance f ^Insurance, or Real Estate industry was represented 
by a greater number of \ the respondents (21 percent) than any other 
single type of empl<?yi^g organization when classified by 'industry* 

3. " Three-fifths o£ the Word Processing Supervisors/Managers worked 
in organizations employing more than 100 office employees. 

4. A large majority of the respondents were female (87 percent). 

1 

5. % Sixty-two percent of the Word Processing Supervisors/Managers 
were less than AO years of age, with over one-third (36 percent) indi- 
cating they were in the 30-39 age range. 

88 . * ' 
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Table 52 • 

ADDITIONAL TRAINING NEEDED FOR ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING 
OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 
. . (N-308) 



Areas of Additional Training Needed ( 


Number* 


•Percent 


nuLu umuc oo«w^ cvjui ^uiwiiw 


. 120 


' 39*0 ' 


uramniauxcaX) spej.j.ing, woca aKiiis 


85 ' 


27*6 


rotTuaLLing, .Layout, wont urgcULLittLxuu 


'33 


10.7 


Proofreading V 


19 




Ability to adapt, flexibility 


in 


3 2 - 

* 


Specialized vocabulary or terminology- 


15 


" 4.8 


* * * 
Attitude towards work 


30. 4 

* 

* 


: , 9.7 


Consauni cat ions skills 


7 

* 


' 2.2" 


Transcription skills 


16 




None— traditional skills sufficient^ 




22.1 


- & 

Other 


. * 17 


* 

5.5 



*Number exceeds 308 because some respondents indicated more than onearea 
of additional training needed. 



# * 

6. Nearly two-thirds of the Word JProcessirig Supervisors/Managers 
had previously held jobs as secretaries (64 percent). 

■ « 
7* The most prevalent job title of the respindents was Supervisor, 
Word Processing' (46 percent) ♦* 

8. Forty-two percent of the respondents had been employed, in their 
present position from one to three years. 

» 

9. Host of the drgaiiizations represented by the tyord Processing 
Supervisors/Managers had adopted a ,centrali2ed pattern in the implemen- 
tation of word processing (62 percent). ■ * l « 

' .' i-3.6 « ' 
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10. Of those respondents indicating a decentralized organizational 
pattenj.for word processing within their organizations,^ the satellite 
patterja had been most frequently adopted (37 percent) followed by the 
establishment of a mini-center or cluster (31 percent). 

» » « 

11. A large majority of the word processing installations were 

• structured % to handle unusual or nonstandardized custom typing (95 per- 
cent) . 

12. Sixty percent of the respondents said that the responsibility x 
for word processing document production budgeting and reporting was at 
the departmental level, and tihe most frequently named department was the 
Word Processing Center (9 pereent). 

13. Typing/keyboarding was the general area of the responsibility 
most often performed by word processing personnel, according to 89 
percent of the respondents. 

14.. Most of the Word Processing Supervisors/Managers (94 percent) 
indicated 'that in their organizations word processing document produc- 
tion personnel yere used as "back-up" administrative support secretar- 
ies. 

15. Nearly 46 percent of the respondents estimated that in their 
organizations from 100 to more than 250 principals used 'word processing 
services. 

16\ The greatest majority of word processing personnel v were 
employed at the Word Processing Operator level (65. percent) and were 
predominantly femal^ (98 percent) . 

17. A majorityVof the Word Processing Supervisors/Managers indi- 
cated that the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries in 
their organizations provided services to any principals requiring word 
processing services and generally followed a first-come, first-served 
policy (78 percent). 

18. The kinds of typing most frequently produced on word process- 
ing equipment were correspondence (90 percent) and narrative/manuscript 
(89 percent). 

19- The Word Processing Supervisors/Managers identified the kind 
of input most frequently processed by Operators as handwritten (93 
percent) . 

20. Nearly 39 percent of the respondents supervised from one to 
five employees, while 32 percent supervised more than ten employees. 

• 

21. The planning responsibility most often cited by the responding , 
Word Processing SuperVisors/Managers was determining the ne/ds of the 
word processing center(s) (81 percent). / 
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22. Creating an effective wofrk environment, both physical and 
psychological, was the organizing responsibility most frequently men- 
tioned- by the respondents (8*6 .percent) . 

23. Two job responsibilities classified as controlling responsi- 
bilities received, nearly equal mention. The respbnsibility. of estab- 
lishing productivity standards and the responsibility of establishing a 
work measurement program were cited by 70 percent of the Word Processing 
Supervisors/Managers. # 

24. Eighty-nine percent of the respondents indicated that the mosrt 
frequently performed directing and coordinating responsibility was 
supervising and motivating personnel. 

25. The respondents believed tha£ they spent more of their working 
time on directing and coordinating activities (33 percent of total time) 
than, on* any of the other management function areas. 

26. Over two-thirds o£ the respondents operated word processing 
equipment at least pa'rt of the time^ (68 percent) . 

27. Over half of the respondents received some type of management 
training ffcom their organizations to Ijelp them develop management skills 
prior to or at the same time they assumed a supervisory position in word 
processing (53 perfcent). 

28. The most frequently cited type of management training received 
by the respondents was in management and/or supervisory course (s) pro- 
vided by equipment vendors (23 percent) . 

29. A majority of the Word Processing Supervisors/Managers per- 
ceived a need for on-going training (72 percent) . 

30. The ^respondents (49 percent) most frequently suggested that j 
the topic of management information systems (including interfacing of ^ 
word processing and data processing) be covered in on-going training. 

31. Nearly half of the Word Processing Supervisors/Managers (49' 
percent) indicated that a "built-in" career progression existed or their 
organizations were working on a plan. 

32. Thirty percent of the Word Processing Supervisors/Managers 
indicated that Wbrd Processing Operator was the title of thos,e persons 
employed to use word processing equipment. 

33. According to 40 percent of the Word Processing Supervisors/ 
Managers the most prevalent source of initial training on magnetic media 
for Word Processing Operators was from the employing organization) while 
nearly as many received their initial training from equipment vendors. 

34. Almost half (49 percent) of the respondents indicated that the 
type of in-service training given newly employed Word Processing Opera- 
tors was by attending equipment vendor school(s). 
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35. A majority (72 percent) of the organizations represented by 
the surveyed Word Processing Supervisors/Managers administered employ- 
ment tests to potential Word Processing Operators. 

36. Three-fifths of the total responding indicate] that a straight' 
copy, timed writing typing test was given to potential Word Processing 
Operators. (This represents 85 percent of those responding to Number 35 
above) . \ 

37. Nearly three-fourths of the respondents 1, said their organiza- 
tions required a minimum typing speed for potential entry-level word 
processing employees (74 percent) . 

38. Nearly one-third of the Word Processing Supervisors/Managers 
(32 percent) reported that ,50 words a minute was the minimum typing 
speed required for potential Wprd Processing Operators in their organi- 
zation. 

39. Type of previous work experience was identified by the respon- 
dents as being the most important employment factor considered in hiring 
Word Processing Operators (77 percent). 

40. The major ^recruiting source of word processing personnel as 
identified by the Word Processing Supervisors/Managers was newspaper arid 
other media advertising (55 percent). 

41. Four-fifths of the respondents revealed that a work measure- 
ment system was used in their organizations (8T percent). 

42. ^The most frequently cited work measurement system used was the 
number of lines type,d (47 percent). * 

43. The most often cited* use of the work measurement system was in 
the evaluation of total word processing production (82 percent), 

44. In 90 percent of the organizations represented by the Word 
Processing Supervisors/Managers, the Operator was responsible for cor- 
rect formatting. 

45. Thirty percent of the respondents said that the responsibility 
for proofreading was *a combination of two methods— specific person(s) 
assigned to proofread most work or the Word Processing Operator* *proof- 
rea£ own work. * 

46. Prior training in typewriting was deemed as very important by 
89 percent, of the respondents. 

47. Sixty-one percent of the respondents thought that the use of 
the typewriter should be learned in school. 

48. The length of the learning curve for newly employed Word Pro- 
cessing Operators was identified as being from three to fbur months (28 

/ percent) . 
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49 ! ; Four-fifths of the Word v Pr6cessing Supervisors/Managers 
believed that the entry-level Word Processing Operators in their organi- 
zations had major job-related weaknesses (81 percent). 

50. The most frequently cited major weakness of entry- level Word 
Processing Operators was classified as inadequate "grammatical skills (55 
percent)* y 

51. Over four-fifths of the Word Processing Supervisors/Managers 
have made recommendations to upper management about obtaining new word 
processing equipment (81 percent). ^ 

52*: Nearly two-fifths of the Supervisors /Managers suggested that 
, an area of additional training needed by entry- level operators was on 
word processing equipment (39 percent). 

The data* cited in this summary reflect only the most fluently 
selected response to each of the questions answered by t}ie surveyed Word 
Processing Supervisors/Managers* 



Discussion 



Word processing has found the greatest number of • users and strong- 
est advocates in the service-oriented industries and especially in 
paper- intensive organizations such as insurance, 'banks, and adminis- 
trative government agencies. The -responses to this survey, whichjfead 
the largest representation from the finance, insurance, real estate, and 
government sectors, appear to provide information consistent with that 
found in other studies. 

Profile of Word Processing Supervisors/Managers 

When viewed as a whole, the responses of the supervisors and managers 
provide a profile of the personnel now performing in an administrative 
capacity as well arf provide a clear picture of the functions of today's 
word processing- supervisors and managers. Additional insight is provided 
into the organizational structure and operating policies, some of which 
may become standard practice (similar results in a number of studies pro- 
vide a basis for this belief). 

The word processing administrates is most likely female*, although 
the number of males has been increasing somewhat over the years. Xhese 
individuals are relatively young, with 62 percent under the age of 40 ' 
and 36 percent indicating that they were oetween 30 and 39 years of age. 
Most of theia (64 percent) have previously held jobs as secretaries, and 
many of them (59 percent) also have had some supervisory experience. 
Apparently^ recognition of the need^, for .supervisory experience is 
increasing, because the 1979 Deutsch, et al., survey indicates that 36 
percent of their respondents also had some type of managerial or super- 
visory experience before assuming their current positions. 
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In this study as well as in studies previously cited, (Deutsch, et 
al.) the title most prevalent for those responsible for supervising word 
processing is that of Word Processing Supervisor, while the span of 
responsibility for these superyisors varies greatly. A considerable 
number of them are supervising from L to 5 employees; on the other hand, 
32 percent of them* are supervising more than 10 employees, with 10 
percent responsible for more than 25 employees ♦ It may be noted that 
this latter number identifies _a larger span of control than is generally 
considere^^o be optimum for effective supervision. 

General Job Responsibilities of the Word Processing Supervisors/Managers 

i 

An examination of how the supervisors spend their time indicates 
that, as with most first-line supervisors, the largest part of their 
time (about one-third) is spent on the directing and coordinating func- 
tion. Time is about equally spent among the other three areas of 
planning, organizing, ^nd controlling. The directing and coordinating 
responsibility necessitates ve*y. close contact with the word processing 
personnel supervised. A word processing supervisor must not only moti- 
vate the personnel supervised but also must be very aware of employee, 
progress in order to evaluate performance. ^Supervisors also play an 
im|)ort;ant role in the selection of word processing personnel and are 
responsible for developing ongoing training programs. These data are 
somewhat comparable to that found in the Murranka study. 

An important aspect of the supervisor's controlling responsibility 
is some type x>L work measurement, program". Survey data suggest that it 
is becoming the norm in word processing to institute work measurement 
systems, as four-fifths of the respondents in this study and three- 
fourths of those responding to the most recent Deutsoh, Spring, et al , , 



studies indicated some form of work measurement in us 
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indicates line-count as the most common form of measui 
several of the other studies. The major use of measin 
for evaluation of total word processing production, I 
should be made that having to keep a line count of wcu. r .___ 
found to be a source of dissatisfaction among correspondence secretaries 
in the Reiff study. 
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Supervisors must assume as a planning responsibility the determina- 
tion of the' needs of their word processing staff. They must analyze the 
paperwork and applications in their organizations, tore than four- 
fifths of the supervisors have been involved in determining needs and 
making recommendations to upper management concerninj obtaining new wor 
processing equipment. Consequently, as might be expected, it would 



appear that word processing supervisors have a great 
with new developments afrd changes in equipment. 



need to keep up 




Typical of the organizing Responsibilities of supervisors are 
organizing the work flow and coordinating work schedules of personnel. 
Also, it is important to note that 86 percent of the supervisors recog- 
nized their responsibility for creating an effective work environment, 
both physical and psychological. Word, processing operators, however, 
when mentioning their job dislikes, have frequently indicated both 
inadequate management and physical environment. Supervisors recognize 
their responsibility in preating an effective work environment, but 
evidentally they have had difficulty fulfilling this responsibility. 
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.-In addition to* the, normal management functions, supervisors of ftord 
.processing should expect to be able to operate equipment, as pver half 
the respondents to both this survey and the most recent Deutsch, et al., 
survey have indicated that they operate word processing equipment at 
least part of the time. Also, Mitchell found that operators were dis- 
satisfied with supervisors \$ho were unfamiliar. with the equipment. 

Organizational Structure of Word Processing '} 

Although the periodical literature and the Deutsch, et al., study 
indicated some move away. from the pentralized approach to word process- 
ing, a majority (62 percent) of the survey respondents in this study 
still indicated & centralized form of organization. This percentage is 
comparable to the 64 percent found in the Walshe fstudy , although the 
Rohrer study found the most frequently cited structure was small sat-* 
ellitJe centers* Those signifying a decentralized or mixed approach 
indicated the adoption of satellite patterns or the establishment of 
mini-centers oik: clusters* rather than significant numbers of individual 
; work stations . * \ - 

General Areas of Word Processing Responsibility 

As .might be expected, word processing operators are spending the 
greatest p^rt of their time on the typing/keyboarding function. The 
kinds of wbrk most frequently done correspond with those shown in 
other studies — correspondence 90 percent antf narrative 89 percent. How- 
ever, 80 percent\also indicated that they perform statistical typing. 
A large majority (85 percent) of the word processing installations also 
are structured to handle special jobs involving unusual or nonstandardized 
, custom typing when they occur.. . ~" — ■■ — — — 

Most of the firms in this study are handling considerable hand- . 
written input, fojrJ)3 percent of the respondents indicated that they do 
such work. Studies by Sisco, Moody,, and Rohrer aLso JEound that there 
was .considerable, handwritten input. Many (about four-fifths) of the 
respondents indicated that they handle a large amount of revision work 
and transcribe machine dictation as well. 

Certain policies seem to be coming into rather general use. For * 
example, 94 percent of the supervisors indicated that word processing 
document production personnel are used as "back-up" administrative 
support secretaries when needed in their organizations. This policy 
would appear to indicate that the word processing personnel should be 
not only qualified to operate equipment but also to carry out many 
administrative secretarial functions as well. 

j A majority of the supervisors in this study also indicated that the 

word processing operators .in their organizations provide service to any, 
not just designated, principals requiring word processing services and 
that work is generally performed on a first-in, first-out basis. 

About half -of the supervisors in this study indicated that either a 
built-in career progression is availably for them or that their organi- 
zations were working on such a plan. 

> 
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Although a number of the supervisors and managers indicated that 
they had received some type of assistance in developing management 
skills, either through some type of training within their organizations 
or from courses provided by the vendor.s, a large majority of them (72 ■ 
percent) perceived a need for ongoing training. That tue 'changes 
occurring in the field are of concern to these supervisors is evident 
by the fact that about half d£ them suggested they needed ongoing train- 
ing in management information systems, including backgrovnd in such 
topics as the interfacing of word processing and data processing. The 
supervisors also have perceived a need for on-going training in the 
methods and techniques of supervising people. 

Although a number of different titles are used, Word Processing 
Operator was the title most frequently mentioned to describe those 
persons operating word processing equipment. More of the respondents 
indicated that equipment training is more apt to be provided by vendor 
schools than by any other means; however, about 40 percent of the 
employing organizations are" providing K^heir own training. This may be 
influenced by some of the vendors 1 charging for training more than a 
specific number of employees per machine \ Vendor charges may also,. be 
influencing the considerable number of supervisors (39 percent) who ' 
indicated by a write-in response that equipment training was what entry- 
level word processing operators needed over and beyond traditional 
secretarial training. 

^fce most frequently cited major job-»related weakness of entry-level 
Word Processing Opera ors was inadequate grammatical skills/ Most of 
the other weaknesses identified by the supervisors were also related to 
^he-lim^wge^ spelling skills ,^rooFreacTing~sTSIls , and 

knowledge of punctuation. These findings reinforce those reported in 
the literature and in many research studies (Deutsch, Sisco, Rohrer, 
Shearer) . . 

An important factor related to both typewriting training and work 
experience is that in 90 percent of the organizations the operator is 
responsible for correct formatting. On the other hand, proofreading is 
often a combination of two methods— specific persons assigned to proof- 
read most work (proofreaders) or the Word Processing Operators have 
responsibility for proofing their own work. 

At the same time, a far greater number of word processing super- 
visors indicated that basic typewriting training is of even greater 
importance and should be learned in school; the Sisco research reported 
similar findings. 

The respondents were not in complete agreement about the average 
length of the learning curve for newly employed word processing oper- 
ators who could type 40-50 warn accurately but who had not been trained 
on magnetic media. The responses varied probably because of the differ- 
ences in applications and needs. Over 75 percent measured the time 
required to learn the equipment in months rather than in days. The 
largest percentage of thein indicated that it took from three to. four 
months. Also, the kind* of' equipment and general sophistication of the 
equipment upon which the newly employed operator ,was being trained would 
probably have an influence on the length of the learning curve. 
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Entry-tevet Reqi^ Processing Operators 

A majority (62 percent) of the organizations administer a straight- 
copy turned writing typing test to prospective employees, usually with a 
minimum of 50 words a minute required , while 32 percent administer some 
form of grammar test* Most studies have found 50 words a minute minimum 
typing spefcd to be the most prevalent standard. 

Newspaper and other media advertising are most frequently used to 
recruit word processing personnel, possibly to attract experienced 
operators, since previous work experience was identified as being the 
most important employment factor considered in hiring word processing 
operators. Stelzner also found a relatively high use of newspaper 
advertising in* recruiting. Another important employment factor was the 
impression made in the application process, related also to the second 
most frequently used method of recruiting 9 that of direct application* 
Still another major employment' factor considered in hiring word process- 
ing operators was the extent of training on word processing magnetic 
equipment. * « * 



Chapter 3 has presented the findings of the study questionnaire. 
Also, -it has summarized the most frequent responses to items and dis- 
cussed the findings of the Word Processing Supervisors/Managers 1 inter- 
view form in relation to the literature reviewed and references cited. 
Chapter 4 will present the responses of the Word Processing Operators/ 
Correspondence Secretaries to the questions on the Interview Form. 



/ 
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Chapter 4 



RESPONSES OF WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

* i 

Chapter 4 includes responses frora the Word Processing Operator/ 
Correspondence Secretary Interview Forms to tfie questions on the word 
processing survey. This chapter "presents data of two types: (1) per- 
sonal data collected from tjie total sample of 317 Word Processing Oper- 
ators/ Correspondence Secretaries, and (2) opinions of these respondents 
about selected job-related topics. Data are presented in the form of 
percentage frequency distributions for the variables studied. 

All percentage calculations were" determined according to the arith- 
metical method of roundirig any partial number to the nearest tenth of 
the whole number. This practice may occasionally result in the total 
percentage being slightly less or slightly more than 100 p ercent* Total 
percentages for each table have been rounded to 100 percent where .addi- 
tion of individual percentages might have resulted in slightly less or 
slightly more than 100 percent. In the text narrative, percentages are 
reported to the nearest whole number. 

The purpose of the first part of Chapter 4 is to describe selected 
demographic characteristics of the Word Processing Operators/Correspon- 
4eAce Secretaries who participated ; in this study. The data presented- . 
represent the personal information supplied by each of the Word Process- 
ing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries responding to questions 2 
through 9 on Interview Form 2 (see Appendix C) . These data frora ques- 
t^ns^4:bwug^9^ave^een^rganized f or presentation as follows; 
regional locations and nature of organizations, sex and age, length k and 
type of previous office experience, present job title, length of time in 
present position, and educational background. 

The purpose of the second part of this chapter is to present the 
opinions of the surveyed Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secre- 
taries concerning selected job-related topics in questions 10 through 17 
The data are shown as percentages of the total surveyed sample (N * 317) 
unless a further analysis of the responses to an original question is 
made. In these cases the percentages reflect only that segment of the 
total sampfb being examined. 



Personal Data 



Regional Locations and Nature of Organzations 

Table 53 describes by regional locations the frequency and percent** 
age distributions of the organizations for which the respondents worked. 
The regional location showing the largest percentage of responding 
organizations was North-Central with, 37 percent. The Southern region 
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was represented with 23 percent, followed in order by the Eastern region 
(18 percent^, Mountain Plains region (12 percent), and the Western 
region with 9 percent* 



Tabls 53 



REGIONAL LOCATIONS OF /RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 
(N * 317) 



Region 



Number 



Eastern—^" 
Southern 



56 
72 



Percent 



17.7 
22.7 



North-Central 
Mountain Plains 
Western 
No^esponse 
Total 



117 
39 
27 
6 

317 



36.9 
12.3 
8.5 
1.9 



T 
100. 0 



Finande, Insurance, or Real Estate classification was checked by 20 
percent of/ the respondents as the nature of their organization. The s 
next most /frequently checked response was the classification Other, 
which was/ marked by 15 percent of the sample surveyed. Inspection 
revealed /that persons, checking Other provided write-in information 
indicating word processing employment in\such organizations as the 
petroleum industry or general consulting, yith no one type being desig- 
nated more than three times and most being mentioned ^nly once. The 
manufacturing industry, marked by 14 percent of the Word Processing 
Operators/Correspondence Secretaries, was the typ % e of organization with 
the next largest distribution frequency. Table 54 shows the distribu- 
tion off the jfample by nature of the employing organization. 



Sex aijd Ag 



Age/ 



he distribution of the respondents according to sex reveals that 
•sponding Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries were 
predominantly female. The survey found^that 96 percent were female and 

•were male. Table 55 depicts the frequency and percentage 
distribution by sex of the Word Processing Operators'/Correspondence 
Secretaries in this survey. 
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' Table 54 

NATURE OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 
(N - 317) 



Organizatioa 



Number 



Percent 



Accounting 

Education 

Engineering 

Finance, Insurance, or Real Estate. 
Government 

L e gal : — 



4 
26 
13 
64 
36 
-30- 



Mahufac taring 45 

Medical. 11 

Transportation, Communication, and Utilities 23 

Wholesale/ Retail Trade 7 

Other 48 

No response 10 

Total 317 



1.3 
8.2 
4.1 

20.2 

11.4 
~ 97T 

14.2 
3.3 
7.2 
2.2 

15.1 
3.1 
100.0 
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Table 55 



SEX OF WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

<N - 317) 



Sex 


Number 


Percent 


Female 


303 


95.6 


Hale 


. 11 


3.5 


No response 


3 


.9 


Total 


'317 

« 


100.0 
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The data show that 84 percent of the Word Processing Operators/ 
Correspondence Secretaries responding were unlier the age of AO. The 
data also indicate that the highest age frequency of the respondents was 
between ages 25 and 29", with 32 percent having checked this age range. 
Table 56 describes the frequency and percentage distributions by age of 
the* surveyed Word Processing^Operators/Correspoadence Secretaries. 
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Table 56 



AGE OF WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 



(N - 317) 



Range 



/Number 



Percent 



Under 20 


li 


3.5 


20 - 2A 


83 


26. i 


25 - 29 


100 


31.6 


30 - 39 


72 


22.7 


AO - A9 


'35 


11.0 


50 or over 


|1A 


A. A 


No response • • 


I 2 


.6 


Total 


317 


100.0 



Length and Type of Previous Office Experience 

Table 57 provides data relative to the length and type of previous 
office experience of the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secre- 
taries* Over 64 percent had previously been employed as Secretaries and 
had had an average of five years of experience. Half of the respondents 
(50 percent) indicated having been employed at $ome time in a clerical 
job ^ith an average of nearly three and one-half years in this position. 
Nearly a third of the surv.ey sample (33 percent) indicated a response of 
Qtfxer: and cited such previous office experience as word processing 
^er^tor, keypunch operator, or PBX operator. 
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• 'Table 57 

LENGTH AND TYPE OF PREVIOUS OFFICE EXPERIENCE OF WORD PROCESSING 
OPERATOR^/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 
~(N - 317) 



Type of Office Work 




YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
Number* Percent , Range Mean 



Receptionist 
Clerk 

-Secretary — - 



95 
161 



30.0 
50.1 
-64.3 



Supervisor 4C 

Administrative Assistant 30 

No office experience 13 

Other . 104 - 
: »_ 



12.6 
9.5 



- 20 

- 20 

—25- 



2.6 
3.4 

— 5rlr 



4.1 
32.8 



- 15 

- 20 
0 

v 

1 - 34 



2.9 
4.0. 
0 

5.3 



*Number exceeds 317. because some respondents indicated previous 
experience in more than one type of office work. » 



Present Job Tit le 

Though the most frequently checked response of Word Processing 
Opera tors/Correspondence Secretaries* was Other, inspection revealed that 
no additional titles were mentioned more than once and usually they were 
soaewhat similar to the listed titles. The job title most frequently 
cited 'was Word Pressing Operator, which was checked by }9 percent of 
the respondents* The next most frequent response was Correspondence/ing 
Secretary indicated by 14 percent of the sample survey; however, Word 
t Processing Specialist was mentioned nearly as frequently with 13 percent 
of the respondents checking this job title. Table 58 discloses the' 
frequency distribution of job titles used by the respondents. 
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Length of Time in Present Position * * 

Table 59 reveals the length of time the respondents had been 
employed in 1 their present position. Of the 317 Word Processing Opera- 
tors/Correspondence Secretaries in the survey, 69 percent had been 
employed in their present position fewer than three years; only 16 
percent reported a longer tenure than five years* 
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Table 58. 

PRESENT JO? TITLES- OF' WORD PROCESSING 
'. OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 
(H - 317) 



C^tle 



Job Title Numbdr Percent 

13. 6 
0.0 ' 

~t3 — 



Correspondence/ing Secretary* 


43 " 

i « • * 


Ddcumetit Specialist 

v- 


• 0 


Magnetic keyboard specialist 
Operator (mag c^rd, other) 


_ J- 

• 

8 


Power Typist \ x 


0 


Repro Typist 


0 


Secretary 


7 


Text Editing Typist [ 


. 0 ~S 


Transcriber 




Transcription Specialist 


2 


9 

Typing Specialist > 


1 


Word Processing Operator % 


59 ' 


Word Processing Secretary 

• 


• 

29 


Word Processing Specialist 


40 


Word Processing Technician^ 
i 


, * 11 . 


4 

Word Processing Typist 


6 


Word Processor 




Other 


.. 62 


» 

No Response 


24 . 


Total 


317 
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2.5 * 

0.0* 

0.0 

\ . ' 2.2 

o.o v 

* » 

1.3 

♦ 

.6 
.3 
18.6 
9.1 
12.6 
. 3.5. 
1.9 
fi.3 
19.5 
7.6 
10O.0* 



Table 59 



'Lkkfcjhl Of TIMfi .IN PRESENT POSITIONS OF WORD PROCESSING 
' • ; ■ ..OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N ■ 317) 



Length of Time 



Number 



Percent 



\ 



Less than 6 months 




'■ 39 


12.3 


More than 6 months 


, but less than 1 year 


48 


15.1 


1-3 years 




131 


41.3 


More than 3 years, 


but less than 5 years 


47 


14.8 


5 year's or more 




50 


15.8 


No response 




2 

1 • 
317 


.6 


Total 




100.0 



Educational Background 

' — L 

Nearly 95 percent of the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence 
Secretaries interviewed indicated they had attended a comprehensive high 
school. Most of them completed the requirements for graduation. One- 
fourth of the respondents attended a four-year college or university; AO 
percent of them received a degree. The respondents checking Ottier 
listed such educational experiences as adult education classes, military 
training, and attendance at a music conservatory. Table 60 provides a 
description of the percentage of Word Processing Operators/Correspon- 
dence Secretaries who attended various levels and types of schools and 
whether a degree or certificate had been earned. 



Opinions About Job-Related Topics 



Job Responsibilities and Duties 



Question 10 on the. Interview Form for the Word Processing Operator/ 
Correspondence Secretary was developed to determine to what extent 
selected job-related responsibilities and duties were performed. The 
Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries were asked to reply 
in terms of performance on the present job. Five possible responses 
(Always, Often, Sometimes, Rarely, or Never) were provided in this > 
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Table 60 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OP WORD PROCESSING 
OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 
(N « 317) 



ATTENDANCE 



DEGREE OR 
CERTIFICATE EARNED 



\ 

Type of School 


Number* 


Percent 


Number* 


Percent 


i * 

Comprehensive High School 


300 


94.6 


294 


92.7 


vocational, tu^u ocuooi 




k 7 


; 14 


4.4 


Community/ Junior College 


. 62 


19.5 


18 


5.7 


Private Business College 


33 


10.4 - 


26 


8.2 


Post-Secondary Vocational 
or Technical School 


22 


6.9 


16 


5.0 


4-Year College or tindtversity 


80 


■ ' 25.2 


32 


10.1 


Other 


36 


11.3 


17 


5.4 


J - 

V 

*Number exceeds 317 bepause respondents 


were directed 


to report 


all of 



the types of schools attended and degrees or certificates earned. 

section of the checklist. Definitions^ for each of the responses were 
given as guidance for the respondents and to assure uniformity of mean- 
ing for responses selected. Replies to be checked were: 

Always - if the Word Processing Operator/Correspondence 
Secretary performs the du€y .90 to 100 percent 
of the time; 

Often - if the Word Processing Operator/Correspondence 

Secretary performs the duty 70 to 89 percent of 

the time: « 

* * 

♦ Sometimes if the Word Processing Operator/Correspondence 
Secretary performs the duty 40 t$> 69 percent of 
the time; 

Rarely - if the Word Processing Operator/Correspondence ' 
Secretary performs the duty 1 to 39 percent of 
the time; and 

Never - if the Word Procesft^tfg Operator/Correspondence 
Secretary performs the duty less than 1 percent 
of the time. 
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Because the- interpretation of the questions and the responses given 
might vary slightly from individual to individual and from one time to 
another, no attempt was made to analyze or compare the findings on the 
basis of only one of the responses from the five choices given. Rather, 
the totals of two of the response choices Always and Often, were com- 
bined* and used for purposes of c analysis and comparison. This combined 
total indicates that the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secre- 
taries believed they performed the duty at least 70 percent of the time. 

The job duties listed iiJ Question 10 were grouped' under seven 
headings to aid in reading and completing this Interview Foi.m: Type- 
writing and Transcription, Records Management, General Clerical, Office 
Machines and Equipment, Telephone, Office Procedures, and Administra- 
tive. Within the Typwriting and Transcription groap, four subgroupings 
(Table 61 through 64) were established to aid in the discussion of the 
findings . 

» * 

Typewriting and Transcription . The respondents were asked to check 
the frequency with which they performed selected tasks . Almost 70 
percent of the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries said 
they typed letters and memos always or often (69 percent).. The next 
most frequently typed document was the report, which nearly half (49 
percent) of the respondents typed 70 percent or more of the time. The 
opinions of the surveyed respondents about the frequency of typing 
selected documents are presented in Table 61. 

The respondents in this study were also requested to specify how 
frequently they typed selected materials and projects. More than 63 
percent of the, Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries 
revealed that they typed short documents of 10 or fewer pages always or 
often, while nearly as many (58 percent) reflected that they typed 
original, one-time correspondence 70 percent or more of the time. Table 
62 presents these responses. 



The Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries surveyed 
were questioned about the frequency with which they typed from various 
inputs. The respondents most frequently indicated that they typed from 
handwritten input always or often (69 percent). Fifty-six percent of 
the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries reported typing 
light-revision documents over 70 percent of the time. Other write-in 
additions made by the respondents included transcribing from machine 
dictation or composing at the keyboard, though numeric totals were small 
for each classification. These data are shown in Table 63. 

The respondents were, queried concerning how often they performed 
certafln additional typewriting and transcription tasks or duties. Nearly 
72 percent of the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries 
indicated they proofread all the typed documents always or often. The 
next most frequently reported duty was revising previously typed work by 
correcting magnetic; cards or tapes, with 69 percent of the respondents 
checking always of 7 often. Table 64 shows the opinions of the Word 
Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries about how frequently 
they performed selected other typing- related operations. 
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Table 61 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/CO RRESPONDENd 

FREQUENCY OF TYPING DIFFERENT KINDS OF DOCUMENTS 

(N - 317) 



SECRETARIES 



Responsibilities and Duties 



Always . Often Sometimes Rarely Never No Response 
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15.7 


33.4 


30.3 


14.8 


2.8 


2.8 
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NO • 
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1 On 
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8.2 


10.1 


18.3 


25.9 


33.4 


4.1 


lype Dusiness tonus 




1 0 


Al 


10 


OA v 


AO 


1ft 


X 


3.8s * 


12.9 • 


22.7 


29.6 


25.2 


5.7- 


T*» *a r\ f> f\ m nAnii m anna 1 o t% A I A a I AO 

lype company -, manuals , poxici.es 


WO • 






OA 




AO * 


in 




% 


8.2 


16.7 


29.6 


26.8 


15.5 


3.2 


Type tabulated materials 


No. 


37. 


84 


106 


68- 


16 


6 


X 


11.7 


26.5 


33.4 


21 ;5 


5.0 


1.9 


Type statistical data 


No. 


30 


69 


103 


73 


.29 


13 


X 


9.5 


21.8 


32.5 


23.0 


9.1 


"4.1 


Type mailing lists 


No. 


24 


37 


72 


100 


71 


"13 . 


Z 


7.6 | 


1H7 


22.7 


,31.5 


22.4 


4.1 


Type telegrams 


NO. 


4 


5 


20 


37 


224 


27 


X 


. 1.3 . 


1.6 


6.3 


J1.7 


70.7 


8.5 


Type financial statements 


No. 


14 


19 


39 


77 


110 


58 




% 


4.4 


6.0 


12.3 


24.3 


34.7 


18.3 


Other 


No. 


9 


* 

21 


15 


3 


3 


266 




% 


2.8 


6.6 


4.7 


1.0 


1.0 * 


83.9 
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I ' , Table 62 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

FREQUENCY OF TYPING OF VARIOUS MATERIALS AND PROJECTS 
• . - (N - 317 ) 



15G 



9 

ERIC 



* Responsibilities and 'Duties 




Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


No Response 


Type repetitive correspondence 


No. 


55 . 


• 

108 




45 • 


24 


11 


• ♦ 


x 


17,3 


34.1 


23.3 


c 14.2 


7.6 




Type original one-time corre- 


No. 


76 


109 


64 


40 


20 


— 8 - 


spondence 


.% 


24.0 


34.4 






Q.J 




Type short documents 


No. 


78 


123 


57 


27 


15 


17 


. (10 or fewer pages) 


X 


24,6 


38.8 


18.0 


■> 8.5 


4 7 


S A 


Type medium-length documents * 


No. 


36 


100 


80 


40 


36 


25 


(11-25 ^ages) 


% 


11.4 


31. :> 


25.2 


12.6 


11.4 




Type .long documents 


No. 


31 


73 


78 


73 


46 


16 


(26 or more pa&e&) 


x 


9.8 


23.0 


24.6 


23 0 




5 1 


Type special projects 


No. 


26 


73 


111 


81 


11 


15 


% 


8.2 


23.0 


35.0 


25.6 




4 7 


Type confidential materials 


No. 


30 • 


50 


91 


85 


53 


8\ 


, X 


9.5 


15.8 


28.7 


26.8 


16.7 


2.5 s — 


Type stencils 


No. 


2 


3 


2 


14 


281 






X 


.6 


.9 


.6 


4.4 


88.6 


41.7 


Type spirit masters 


No. 


1 


2 


4 


8 


285 


17 




. X 


.3 


.6 


1.3 


2.5 


89.9 


5.4 


Type offset masters ' 


No. 


3 


4 


10 


13 


. 267 


20 




X 


.9 


1.3 


3.2 


4.2 


* 84.2 


6;3 


Type carbpn copies 


No. 


92 


63 


24 


36 


94 


" 8 


* 


% 


29.0 


19.9 


7.6 


11.4 


29.6 

* 


2.5 



157 



o 

vO 



, Table 63 

; .. GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

FREQUENCY OF TYPING FROM VARIOUS INPUTS 
(N « 317) 

f " " 

Responsibilities and Duties 

Type from handwritten input 

Type from typewritten 
(light revision) 

Type from typewritten 

(heavy-revision) 

Type from- rough draft 
* « 

Type from OCR 
Other 





A1 UA Vfl 


Of t*6n 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


No Response 




67 


151 


65 


28 


3 


3 


x - 


21.1 


47.6 


20.5 


8.8 


.9 


.9 


'No. 


40 


137 


91 






0 


X 


12.6 


43.2 


28.7 


10.7 


2.8 


• 1.9 


No. 


44 


117 • 


89 


44 


17 


6 


X 


. 13.9 


36.9 


28.1 


13.9 


'5.4 


1.9 


No. 


44 


121 


91 


29 


15 


17 




13.9 


38.2 


28.7 


9.1 


4.7 


5.4 


No. 


4 


• 13 


13 


19 


, 186 


'82 


X 


1.3 


4.1 


4.1 


6.0 


58.7 


25.9 


No. 


20 


16 


7 . 


5 


5 


264 


% 


■ 6.3 


5.0 


2.2 


U6 


1.6 


83.3 



159 



a 153 
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Table 64 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES . 

FREQUENCY OF OTHER TYPING-RELATED OPERATIONS 
(N - 317) 



Responsibilities and Duties Always Often' > SoraetiraelK , Rarely Never No Response 



Produce copies by automatic 
playback 


No. , 

X ■' 


159 
50.1 


51 

16**1 


; 26 

8.2 


31 
9.8 


, 39 
12.3 


11 

3.5 


Correct errors by coding 
/ during playback 


No. 
X 


82 

25.9 


43 

13.6 


v 46 
14.5 


32 

10. 1 


97 

30.6 


17« 
5.4 


/Revise previously typed work by 
correcting magnetic cards or 
tapes 


No. 
X 


140 
44.2 


78 . 
24.6 


24 
7.6 


11 
3.5 


56 
17.7 


8 

2.5 


Transcribe machine dictation 


No. 
X 


74 

23.3 


\ 99 
,N 31.2 


60 
18.9 


32 

10.1 


49 

15.5 


3 

.9 


Prioritize documents, tasks 


No. 

X 


97 

30.6 


78 

24.6 • 


52 
16.4 


36 

11.4 


39 
12.3 


15 
4.7 


Proofread all typed documents 


No. 

X 


180 
56.8 


47 

14.8 


37. 
11.7 


14 
4.4 


26 
8.2 


13 
4.1 


Handle confidential corre- 
spondence data* by transcription 


No. 
X 


32 
10.1 


39 

12.3 


75 

23.6 


68 

21.4 


77 

24.3 


26 
8.2 


Other 


No. 
X 


6 

1.9 


. 4 
1.3 


1 

.3 


2 

.6 


4 

1.3 • 


300 
94.6 



€ 160 



Records Management , The survey sample of Word Processing Opera- 
tors/Correspondence Secretaries were asked how frequently t;hey performed 
selected Records Manag:ment duties and /responsibilities. ^More of thfe 
respondents indicated that they were responsible always or often for 
organizing and maintaining a filing system for stored or recorded data 
than any other single response (64 petcent). The next most frequent 
response was the responsibilty of logging their work in and out, with 61 
percent checking the Always .or Other .'columns. The frequencies of per- 
forming selected Records Management auties and responsibilities are 
reported in Table 65* J 

I ' 

General Clerical . The respondents were requested to indicate the 
frequency with which they p erf orme&Jgeneral clerical duties. Though 28 
percent said they were responsible^lways or often for meeting and 
greeting people visiting the centerds), nearly % 45 percent reported they 
were rarely or nev£r ^involved with this task. Similarly, although 20 
percent replied that they were always or often responsible for requisi- 
tioning or maintaining office supplies, nearly two-thirds of t£e Word 
Processing dperators/Correspondence Secretaries (64 percent) indicated 
that they* were rarely or never responsible for doing so. Data con- 
cerning these responses are shown in Table 66. 

/ 

/ Office Machines and Equipment , 
checked by the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries as 
perf omed .al^ay^s_or_of ten were changing typewriter ribbons and taking 
general care of equipment (79 percerit) followed by operating dictation 
equipment '(45 percent). The next most frequent responses were nearly 
equal: 38 percent said they 'always )r often operated magnetic card 
equipment, while 38 percent also indicated they operated a cathode ray 
tube display unit always or often, very few operated a manual type- 
writer, a composer, phototypesettingj equipment, an executive typewriter, 
or an MT/ST or MC/ST. ' These data are presented in Table 67. 

Telephone . The most prevalent responsibility related to the tele- 
phone was to answer incoming calls* ( ©Yer 40 percent of the respondents 
acknowledged that they were altf^ys ot often responsible for this task. 
The,* second highest frequency of telephone duties performed always or 
often by those Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries 
surveyed was the responsibility of placing calls to 'principals to seek 
clarification or directions (29 percent). Table 68 portrays the 
responses concerning the frequency of performing duties relative to the 
telephone . 

Office Procedures . The respondents were asked to disclose the 
reference books most frequently used by them in their work. The dic- 
tionary was most frequently cited, with 61 percent indicating they used 
it always or often. Word processing procedures manuals received the 
next highest usage, with 29 percent of the respondent^ indicating they 
used them always or often. / 

The responding Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries 
were also asked co designate how often they were responsible for per- 
forming some other listed off ice procedure duties. The item with the 



The two responsibilities most often 



H 
H 



\ i Table 65 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

FREQUENCY OF RECORDS MANAGEMENT DUTIES 
(N " 317) 



1C3 



f 

Responsibilities, and Duties 




Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


No Response 


Organize and "maintain a retenr 


No. 


129 


39 


37 


28 


75 


9 


tlon filing system 


- X 


40.7 


12.3 . 


11.7 


8.8 


23.7 


2.8 


Organize 'and maintain a filing 


No. 


162 


42 


36 


27 


43 


7 


system for stored or recorded 


X 


51.1 


13.2 


11.4 


8.5 


13.6 


.2.2 


data 
















Interpret coding system for 


No. 


89 


43 


38 


25 


.102 


20 


documents tvoed in WP center 




28 1, 






7 Q 




o. 5 


Assist supervisors with routine 


No. 




50 


65 


51 


105 


9 


reports 


X -^r' 


•^Tl.7 


15.8 


20.5 


16.1 


33.1 


2.8 


Maintain daily production 


No. 


127 


23 


27 


2) 


109 


10 


records for center(s) 


% 


40.1 


7.3 


8.5 


6.6 


34.4 


3.1 


Log your work in and out 


No. 


172 


21 


28 


30 


49 


17 


* 


X 


54.2 


6.6 


8.8 


9.5 


15.5 


5.4 


Maintain and update programmed 


No. 


115 


63 


45 


27 


50 


17 


stored data 


X 


36.3 


19.9 


14.2 


8.5 


15^.8 


5.4 


Other 


No. 


5 


1 


0 


0 


2 


309* 




X 


1.6 


.3 


0.0 


0.0 


.6 


97.5 



ICl 
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Table 66 ; . • 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

FREQUENCY OF PERFORMING GENERAL CLERICAL DUTIES 

(N - 317) ' 



Responsibilities and Duties 


• 


Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


1 Never 
\ 


No Response 


Meet and greet people visiting 
the center(s') 
» 

Requisition and maintain office 
supplies 


No. 

% 

No. 
% 


35 

11.0 

44 

13.9 


55 

17.4 

19 
6.0 


79 . 
24.9 

42 

13.2 


86 
'• 27.1 

68 
' .21.5' 


54 

17.0 

.135 
42,6 


9 ™ 

2.8 - 


Other 

• 


No. 

% 


5 

1.6 


2 

'• .6 


3 

.9 


3 

;9 


H 

.6 


302 
95.3 

l 


• * 














✓ 



N 



166 



H 



Table 67 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES' AND DU'lIES OF WORD PROCESSING OFERATORS/CORRESPOn/eNCE SECREtIb 



FREQUENCY OF 


DUTIES RELATIVE 


TO OFFICE 


MACHINES 


AND EQUIPMENT 










. (N 


= 317)- 










t 

Refinonaibili t lea and DuMpr 


* 


Always Often, 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


No [Response 


Chance tvuewriter ribbona and - 




219 


3i - 


23 • 


21 


15 




take general care of equipment* 


% 


□y • I 




7 3 


u . u 

f 


L 7 




Oneratp mnv marhinp 


Nn 


23 


45' 


67 


117 


53 


12 




7. 




14. z 


21 1 


JO • 7 




^ ft 


OnprfttP diofafion pntil nmpnt* 




DO 


Ik 

/o 


72 


37 


62 






7. 


on q 






1 1 7 

XI*/ 




1 ^ 
I • J 


finprAt"fa add A ni> mftrhlnp 




7 


6 


33* 


72 


194 


5 




% 


0 0 


i . y 




99 7 


Al 9 


1 A 
1.0 


A ** f" 4 -i 1 or* f"rr\rt*f/* pal /••» o 1 a t- r\Y* 

WpCl Cl LC LXCLLIUIUL l~Cl UXcl LUL 


NO • 


10 


10 


32 


62 


\ QQ 


A 






3.1 


3.1 


in i 


1 V* o 


A 9 ft » 




OnPFrtfA manual fvmaui*'! t" or* 




1 


* 

1 


4 


17 


291 


3 






.3 


.'3 


i • <j 




Q1 ft 


Q 


Operate electric typewriter 


No. 


26 


6 


?0 


^ 60 


191 






7. 


8. -2 


1.9 


9.5 


18.9 


60.2 


1.3 


Operate correcting selectYie 


No. 


18 


12 


27 


63 


194 


3 • 




7. 


5.7 


3.8 


8.5 


19.9 


61.^-. 


.9 


Operate executive .typewriter 


No. 


4 


6 


4 


18 . 


279 


< • * 


(proportional) 


% 


1.3 


1.9 


1.3 


5.7 


88.0 


1.9 


Operate facsimile 


No. 


3 


0 


8 


11 


277 • 


18 




7. 


.9 


o.o 


2.5 


3.5 


87.4 


5.7 



ERIC 
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Table 67 (Continued) 



Responsibilities and Duties 


* 


Always 


Often * 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


No Response 


Operate memory typewriter 


No. 


48 


9 


8 


17 


220 


15 


X 


15.1 


2.8 


2.5 


5.4 


' 69.4 


' 4.7 


Operate MC/ST 


No. 


21 


6 


9 


, 8 


255 


18 




X 


6.6 


1.9 


2.8 


2.5 


80.4 


5.7 


Operate HT/ST 


No. 


6 


3 


3 


8 


275 


22 • 


X 


1.9 


.9 


-9 


2.5 


86.8 


6.9 


Operate raag card, etc. 

> 


No. 


98 


22 


22 


19, 


140 


16" 


% 


30.9 


, 6.9 


6.^ 


6.0 


44.2 


5.0 


Operate Cathode ray- tube 


No. 


94 


25 


12 


6 


1'67 


13 


display unit 


% 


29.6 


7.9 


3.8 


1.9 


52.7 


4.1 


Operate composer 


No. 


8 


5 


4 


7 


281 


12 


X 


2.5 


1.6 


1.3 


2.2 


88.6 


3.-8 


Operate photo typesetting 


No. 


2 


3- 


6 


.6 


272 


28 


equipment 


% 


.6 


.9 


1.9 


1.9 


85.8 


8.8 


Other 


No. 


43 


8 


5 


3 


4 


254 - 




X 


13.6 


2.5 


1.6 


.9 


1.3 


80.1 



ERIC 
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GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES 
/ 



Table 68 

OF WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE- SECRETARIES 



FREQUENCY) OF DUTIES RELATIVE TO TUE TELEPHONE 
(N - 317) 



f 

Responsibilities and Duties 


■ - n 


Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


No Response 


Answer incoming calls 


No. 


55 


73 


; 

84 


. 70 


31 


4 




% 


17.3 


23.0 


26.5 


22.1 


9.8 


1.3 


Place -calls to principals 


No. 


32 


59 


!75 


70 


78 


3 • 


seeking clarification or 




10.1 


18.6 


23.6 


'22.1 


24.6 


.9 


directions 
















Place long distance calls 


No. 


8 


8 


19 


55 


222 


5 




7. 


2.5 


2.5 


6.0 


17.3 


70.0 


< 1.6 


Maintain a. telephone log 


No. 


5 


5 


5 


16 


275 


11 




% 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


5.0 


86.7 


3.5 


Record telephone messages for 


No. 


35 


AO 


72 


91 


66 


13 


others 


% 


11.0 


12.6 


22.7 


28.7 


20.8 


4.1 


Other 


No. 


1 


5 


4 , 

1 


2 


3 


305 




% 


.3 


1.6 


.3 


.6 


.9 


96.2 



171 
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largest number of always or often responses was handling revisions (81 

srcent). The next most^frequent response was 'proofreading "own Work, 
wiich was always ,or often the' responsibility of 7(5 percent of the. survey 
scrapie. These data are shown in] Table 69. 

Administrative . The responsibility most frequently cited was to 
fjbllow directions from supervisors. Over 85 percent of the Word Pro-* 
ssing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries indicated that they were 
lways or often responsible for following directions from supervisors, 
e next'most frequent response was to assist in training new word 
'processing personnel, indicated by 29 percent of the respondents. These 
responses are presented in Table 70. 

Total Working Time 

The Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries were 
questioned concerning the approximate percentage of total working time 
they spent on six functional office areas: ' Typewriting and^ Transcrip- 
tion, Records* Management, General Clerical, Telephone, Office Proce- 
dures, and Administrative. The mean percentage of time spent on type- 
writing and transcription activities was 70 percent* though checked by 
a much smaller number of respondents, office procedural tasks received 
the liext highest number of responses with a mean percentage time of 
nearly 17 percen^Z These data are shown in Table 71 and should be 
examined in terms of general relationships of the functional office 
areas to each other. 

Training Practices 

Initial Training on Magnetic Media . The Word Processing Operators/ 
Correspondence Secretaries were asked to identify the source of their 
initial training on magnetic media equipment. More of the respondents 
checked the organization for which they worked than any other single 
source (40 percent). Equipment vendor(s) were the initial source of 
training reported by 29 percent of the respondents* These data are 
reported in Table 72. 

In-Service and Other Equipment Training . The responding Word 
Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries were requested to check 
the types and extent of equipment training they received when first 
hired as a Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretary. Over half/ 
responded th. t they had attended equipment vendor schools (52 percent), 
and the average time spent in this type of equipment training was 
slightly over 24 hours. Forty-six percent of the respondents also 
acknowledged having attended formal in-house training programs with a 
mean training time of nearly 35 hours. Table 73 describes the source 
and extent of in-service/other equipment training received by the 
respondents. 

On-Going Training . The Word Processing Operators/Correspondence 
Secretaries were queried about how they learned of new equipment, proce- 
dures, and applications. Vendor demonstration was the source most often 
cited by the respondents (54 percent). Itrhouse presentations were next 
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.Table 69 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF VJORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

r 

FREQUENCY OF PERFORMING VARIOUS OFFICE PROCEDURES 

(N - 317) 



cveopuns jld Lies sua uucics 




Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


i 

No Responsje 


• * 

Uoc Q xc L JLOiiaxy 


No. 


99 


A/ 

94 


81 


32 


6 


■ I 

5 i 




X 


31.2 


29.6 


25.6 


10. 1 


1.9 


1.6 


use Decretory s tuanuais 


NO* 


44 


42 


89 


61 


- 75 


6 




% 


13.9 


13.2 


28.1 


19.2 


23.7 


1.9 i 


USc LllcoautUa 


NO* 


11 ' 


o 
0 


26 


,51 


212 


9 




% 


3.5 


2.5 


8.2 


16. 1 


66.9 


2.8 


use wora processing procedures 


No. 


42 


51 


*■» f\ 

79 


85 


55 


5 


manuals 


X 


13.2 


16. 1 


24.9 


26". 8 


17.4 


1.6 


Use telephone directory 


No. 


34 


46 


79 


80 


70 


8 




X 


10.7 


14.5 


24. 9 


25.2 1 


22. r 


2.5 


Provide editorial review 


No. 


27 


28 


33 


43 


178 


8 




% 


8.5 


8.8 


10.4 


13.6 


56.2 


2.5 


Proof reud 6wn work 


No. 


209 


31 


35 


18 


18 


6 


» 


Z 


65.9 


9.8 


11. 0 


5.7 


5.7/ 


1.9 


Format new jobs 


No. 


98 


82 


47 


27 


60 


3 




% 


30.9 


25.9 


14.8 


8.5 


18.9 


.9 


Handle revisions 


No. 
% 


153 
48.3 


103 
32.5 


27 
8.5 


\5.4 


13 
4.1 


. ll> 0 



00 
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Table 69 (Continued) 



Responsibilities and Duties 




Always 


.Often 

> 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


No Response 


Set machines for operations 


No. 


134 ( 


47 


41 


24 


61 


1.0 


% 


42.3 ' 


14.8 


12.9 


7.6 


19.2 


3.2 


Set your own work priorities 


No. 


128 


71 


46 


30 


28 


14 


X 


40.4 


22.4 


' 14.5 


9.5 


8.8 


4.4 


Other 


No. 


1 


4 


I 


0 


0 


311 




X 


.3 


1,3 


.3 


0.0 


o.o-/ 


98.1, 



erJc 



17 C 



177 



• Table 70—. 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OP WOR/ PROCESSING OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 



FREQUENCY OF PERFORMING VARIOUS ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 

(N » 317) 



ixesponsiDiiiuiea ana uuLies 




Always 


Of ceo 


TT^7 

Sometimes 


I 

Ra- ely 


Never 


No Response 


.roiiow uirecLions trofQ super 


No. 


200 


70 


v 23 


1-5 


5 


4 


vlaors * . 


% 


63.1 


22.1 


7.2 


\ 4.7 


1.6 


1 3 


uive uirec cions co a group 


No. 


15 


35 


66 


72 


125 


4 




• X . 


4.7 


11.0 


20.8 


22.7 


39.4 


1.** 

I 


Assise in developing procedures 


No. 


36 


45 


88 


75 


70 


3 


for word processing centers) 


X 

>■ 


11. Z 


14.2 


27.8 


23.7 


22.1 


.9 


*^ ■ 

Plan equipment inspection 


No. 


. 8 


7 


15 


24 


259 


4 


s< ^edule / 


X 


2.5 


2.2 


4.7 


7.6 


81.7 ■ 


1.3 


"Try out" new word processing 


No. 


21 


22 


54 


90 


126 


4 


equipment 


X 


6,6 


' 6.9 


17.0 


28.4 


v 39.7 


1.3 


Assist In training new word 


No. 


51 


42 


71 


60 


89 




processing personnel 


X 


16.1 


13.2 


22.4 


18.9 


28.1 


1.3 

l 


Maintain *nd report charge- 


No. 


18 


7 


11 


18 


*>59 


4 


back costs to various depart- 


X 


5.7 


2.2 


3.5 


5.7 ' 


81.7 


1/3 


ments 














Maintain employee records in 1 


No. ' v 


14- 


10 


18 


23 


246 


' 6 


the word processing center(s) 


% 


4.4 


M 


5.7 


7.3 


77.6 


1.9 
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Table 70 (Continued) 



Responsibilities and 


Duties 




Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


No Response 


Provide tours of center(s) for 


No. 


12 


14 


42 


CI 

Oi 


1 ^ c 

1/5 


7 . 


visitors 




% 


3.8 


4.4 


13.2 


21,1 


55.2 


. . 2*2 


Demonstrate equipment 


use 


No. . 


23 


38 


80 


105 


62 


* ft 






2 


7.3 


12.0 


25.2 


33.1 


19.6 


2.8 


Other 




No. \ 




2 


1 


0 


2) 


311 


* 




•% 




.6 


.3 


0.0 


J6 


98.1 



to 
H 



it 



130 



0 
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Table 71 

APPROXIMATE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL WORKING TIME SPENT ON AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 
BY WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 
) (N - 317) 





i 




PERCENTAGE RANGE 




v ■■ 




• 

Area 


1 - 20 


21 


- 40 


41-60 61 - 80 


81 - 100 


No Rpflinnriftf* 

To Renge ' 


i led it rcLCciiL ut 

Time Spent* . 


Typewriting and 
Transcr t ot ion 


14 1 




12 


49 96 


109 


37 


70.1 V 


Records Management 


249 




22 


5 5 


5 


31 


12.6 


General Clerical 


263 




10 


2 3 


2 


37 


11.* 


Telephone 


266 




10 


4 2 • 


1 


34 


12.5 


Office Procedures j 


232 




27 


10 " 2 


t 

11 


35 


17.3 


^dmiQistrative 


251 




17 


3 2 


k 


40 


8.5 


*Mean calculated from 


raw score 


data 


rather 


than from percentage 


range. 
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^Table 72 

SOURCES OF INITIAL TRAINING ON MAGNETIC MEDIA FOR tfORD PROCESSING' . 

OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES' ' • 

(N » 317) 



Source , _ Number Percent 

High School 3 .9 

Community/ Junior College 4 1.3 

Private Business College 4 1.3 

Post-Secondary Vocational or Technical School 5 / 1.6 

4-Year College or University X 3 .9 

Equipment vendorCs) S 91 . 28.7 

Your organization / 187 40.1 

Another organization ' \0 12.6 

Other lSr 6 *° 

No response 21 6 .6 

Total ^ 317 100.0 



ERIC 



in the frequency distribution (42 percent), closely followed by reading 
office magazines and books (41 percent) . All responses to this q ■ cion 
are shown in Table 74. 



Career Path Opportunities ' 

•Because the development of a career :;ath for word processing per- 
sonnel has been acclaimed as one of the advantages in the 'development of 
word processing, the respondents were asked if an established "built-in" 
career progression for Word Processing personnel existed in their organ- 
izations. Over half of the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence 
Secretaries disclosed that no career path existed for word processing 
personnel in their firm (52 percent)* No effort was made to determine 
how many believed that their organization was in the process of develop- 
ing a career path. Table 75 presents these' data. 
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Table 73 . . 

1/TYPE AND EXTENT OF IN-SERVICE/ OTHER EQUIPMENT TRAINING RECEIVED BY NEWLY EMPLOYED 
WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N - 317) 



HOURLY RANGE 



Type of Training • 


Number* 


Percent 


1 - 20 


21 - 40 


41 - 60 


61 and over 


Mean Number 
of Hours 


Attends equipment vendor 
school(s) 


164 


51.7 


79 


70 


6 


3 


24.3 


^Formal in-house training 


145 


45.7 


51 


48 


3 


18' . 


34.9 


J« . JUcaiojyQg^_pXQyJLdedL 


, 75 . . 


_ -23.7 


' 23 


9 


1 




49.1 ' 


other tihan explanations 
and occasional help 
• from jother Word Pro- 
cessing employees 










< 


1 * 

■ is \ 


Other 


48 


15.1 


16 


5 


4 




40.0 



*Nuraber exceeds 317 because respondents were requested to check all of the types 'of ij^rsferVice equipment 



training received when first employed. 
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Table 74 



SOURCE- OF ON-GOING TRAINING OF WORD PROCESSING 
OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 
(N - 317) 



T" " 1 1 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

source ox iraining 


Number*' 


Percent 


Mult education course(s) 


~ f 


0.3 


College course(s) 


6 


1.9 


In-house presentations 


134 " 


42.3 


Office magazines and books 


129 


40.7 


Membership inrprofes^ional as^octarttons^ — ~ 


40 - 


42*6 — 


Seminars and workshops 


92 


29.0 


Vendor demonstrations 


172 


54.3 


Other 


55 


17.4 


*N umber exceeds 317 because respondents were 
df the sources of on-going -training. 


requested to 


indicate all 


Table 75 






EXISTENCE OF ESTABLISHED CAREER PATH FOR WORD PROCESSING 
OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 
* (N - 317) 


Established Career Path 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


130 


41.0 


No 


166 


52.4 


No Response 


_1± 


6.6 


Total / 


317 


10C.0 








125 


187 < 





/ 
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Job-Related Weaknesses of Word Processing Operators/Correspondence 
Secretaries 



The surveyed respondents were asked to identify in rank order any 
job-related weaknesses they had noted in themselves or others. In 
practice, many respondent's simply checked three weaknesses but did not 
rank them. Because of this substantial number, the decision was made to 
include them in the total. The percentage reflects this total. 

For purposes of discussion and analysis the three rankings and the 
checked column have been added together to determine the percentage of 
respondents indicating their awareness that the weakness existed; how- 
ever, the various rankings of, each of the weaknesses can be seen in 
Table 76* When all of the responses were added together, 70 percent of 
the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries had checked 
inadequate grammatical skills as being the major weakness, with 109 of 
them citing this as the number one weakness. The second most-cited 
weakness was an inadequate knowledge of punctuation (62 percent). 

Employment "Likes" of Present Job 

An open-end question was used to encourage the Word Processing 
Operators/Correspondence Secretaries to determine those factors they 
most liked about their present job. The open-end technique was used in 
order to avoid the possibility of biasing the responses through the 
power of suggestion. The -respondents were not asked to rank their 
responses, liable 77 indicates the responses provided by the survey 
group. The most frequently cited employment "like" was the variety of 
work they handled (67 percent), followed next in frequency (nearly 57 
percent) who indicated that they appreciated the machine capability and 
efficiency. Over half of the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence 
Secretaries indicated enjoying working with their fellow employees (51 
percent). The opportunity to control the work environment was listed by 
44 percent, while over one-fourth (27 percent) wtfoteSthey liked the 
status of working in a center. Twenty percent said thfey liked the 
compensation program. Table 77 shows these data. ] 

/ ♦ 

Employment "Dislikes" of Present Job 

Next, the respondents were asked to write (open-end technique) 
those factor's which they most disliked about their present job.* The 
most frequently named employment "dislike" of the respondents was the 
physical work facilities and arrangement (38 percent). One-fourth of 
the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries- listed that 
they disliked time pressure at peak periods (25 percent), while the 
compensation program was cited by 22 percent. Over one-fifth (21 per- 
cent) of the respondents disliked tedious, boring work; and 20 percent 
wrote that inefficient management was a factor of dislike. The 
employment- related "dislikes" are shown in Table 78. Those responses 
which were mentioned by only one or two respondents are included in the 
Other response. 
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Table 7d 

MAJOR WEAKNESSES OF WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N - 317) 



Specific Weaknesses 



Ranked 1 



Ranked 2 Ranked 3 



Checked But 
Not Ranked 



Total* Percent 



Inadequate basic typing skills (speed 22 
and accuracy) 

Inadequate grammar skills 109 

Inadequate knowledge of punctuation 42 

Inadequate proofreading skills 46 

Inadequate spelling skills 12 

Inadequate use of dictionary 4 

Inadequate vocabulary; lack specialized 23 
terminology 

Lack of experience in the business world , 5 

Lack of experience or training on 4 
magnetic typewriter 

Poor attitude 9 

Tend to type in similar pattern to how 2 
one speaks (e.g., leave off word 
endings) 



8 
63 
14 
41 
13 
37 

17 

20 

10 
2 



13 
7 
23 
37 
13 
37 

16 
19 

36 
21 



19 

93 
85 
100 
65 
21' 
82 

27 
40 

41 

21 



48 

223 
197 
183 
155 
. 51 
179 

65 
83 

96 
' 46 



15.1 

70.3 
* 62.1 
57.7 
48. 9 X 
16.1 
56.5 

f 

20.5 
26.2 

30.3 
14.5 



*Number exceeds 317 because respondents were asked to rank the three weaknesses they had noted of Word 
Processing Operators/ Correspondence Secretaries. 
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Table 7] 



ZMPLOWNT "LIKES" CITED BY WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ 
CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N - 317-) * . . ' 



Employment "Likes" 


■ , u 

Number Listed* " 
% 


Percent 


Variety of work 

> 


213 


67.2 


Machine capability $nd efficiency 


: 179 r 


' 56.5 


• 

Fellow employees in the center 


• 161 

\ 


50. 8^ 


Opportunity to control work environment 


140 

i 


44.2 

o 


Status of working in a center 


84 


v 26.5 


* * 
Compensation program m 


63 


- 19.9 


Other j 


32 


10.1 


*Number exceeds 317 because respondents 

one employment "like/* 

* » • 


were directed co list 

»? 


more Chan 



Needed Competencies and Where They Should be Learned 

The Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries were asked 
to identify to what extent specific competencies were important and 
needed by an entry-level Wo 4 rd Processing Operator/Correspondence Secre- 
tary. Three possible responses (very important, somewhat important, and 
unimportant) -were provided in a checklist* The frequency dSstri&ution 
4 on only the very important, responses will be discussed;. -however, the 
tables present all of the responses .indicated' for each competency. 

V t s 

After identifying the level of importance of competencies needed by 
an entry-level. Word Processing Operator/Correspondence* Secretary, the 
respondents were requested to indicate also where each of the cdirtpeten- 
cies they had checked as feeing, important (includes very important and 4 
somewhat important responses) sliould.be learned. Four responses con- 
cerning whejre competencies should bp learned were provided in the check- 
list: Learned in School, Learned on the Job, Reamed in School and on 
the Job, and No^Opiniort. A no response has beeft tabulated as a No 
Opinion, " * - t 

The competency data have been organized for presentation as fol- 
lows; Typewriting (including transcription)^ Recqjcds Management and 
Telephone; Office Machine and Equipment; Data Collection, Research, and 
Mathematics; Grammatical Skills; and General Clerical and Administrative 
* i 

• * , 128 

■ , 191 ■■ . 




EMPLOYMENT "DISLIKES" CITED BY WORD PROCESSING 
' OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 
* (N - 317) 



, \ ' — — ' 

• ✓ 

finploymerit "Dislikes" 


Number Listed* 


Percent 


> 

Phvsical work facilities and^arranKement' 


119 


37.5 


Time, pressure /at p^aak. periods ^ 


78 


24.6 


Compensation prOgpfanix^ 
Tedious* borinc* work 


70 - 


22.1 


67 


21.1 


In^f f icientx^anagement 


63 


19.9 


Poor communication of work order 
• • 


• 51 


16.1 


Lack of appreciation 


45 


J 4.2 


Fellow employees in the center 


32 


10.1 


Lack" of personal interaction 


12 


3.8 


Other 


98 


• 30.9 



*Number exceeds. 317 because respondents were directed to list more than 
one employment "dislike." 

* 

Skills. Within the Typewriting 'group, four subgroupings were estab- 
lished for purposes of discussion and are shown in Tables 79 through'86. 
First, discussion will focus on the importance of a specific competency, 
followed by. a discussion of where the importar^ competencies should be 
learned. s / 

Typewriting Competencies . Table 79 presents the data relative to 
needed typewriting skills and abilities for typing in general and in 
typing selected kin_ds_iif--clacuments, viewed by the Word Processing 
Operators/ Correspondence Secretaries. TThe competency determined to be" 
very important by the largest percentage of the Word Processing Opera- 
tors/Correspondence Secretaries surveyed was typing with accuracy (89 
percent). Next ;in the frequency distribution, in terms of beipg identi- 
fied as very important, -was th§ ability to type letters and memos* cited 
by 77 percent of the respondents. C 
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. Table 79 • , ' ' / 

> 

LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF TYPEWRITING COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N = 317) / 



:ric 



Competencies 




Vprv Tmnorfanl" 


^AfiiOuhal" Tmnnrt* anr 

liUlllC WllClL. J.1HUUL i.C«lli. 


• 

uiiiin porcciuL 


i - 

No Response , 


AMI 1 f-v 

nun Jlly 


LU Lypc W ± Lll bpccU 


No. 

% 


168* 
53.0 


' 138 " 
43.5 


5 

1.6 


6 

1.9 




Ability 

V 


to type with accuracy 


No. 
7. 


c 

281 
88.6 


28 
8.8 


1 

1 

• 3 


7 

2.2 




Ability 
memos 


to type letters and 


No. 
7. 


243 
76.6 / 


19.9 


•A 

1.3 


7 

2.2 




Ability 


to type reports 


No. 

X 


194 
61.2 


107 
33.8 


Q 

« o 

< 2,5 v 


8 A 

.2.5 




Ability 
merits 


to type legal docu- 


No. 
7.. 


113 * 
35.6 ' 


1 17 
11/ 

36.9 


* /u 
. 22.1 


17 

5.4 . 




Ability 
forms 


to- type business 


No. 
X 


105 ' 
33.1 


138 
43.5. 


63 
19.9 


11 

3.5 




Ability to type company, 
manuals 


No. 

% 


118 
37. 2 


43.8" 


4 7 
14.8 


13 
4.1 




Ability to type tabulated 
materials 


No. 

% 


159 
50.2 


- 124 
39.1 


21 
6.6 


13 

4.1' 




• Ability 
data 


to type statistical 


No.' 
/. 


140 
44.2 


128 
40.4 


36 

Ji;3 


13 
4.1 




Ability to keyboard infor- 
mation on magnetic tape 
or cards 


No. 

. % 


206 
; 65,0 


54 

17.0 


29 
9.1 


28 
8.8 








* 
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When the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries who 
had indicated that a competency was important were asked where a 
selected typewriting competency should he learned, half (50* percent) 
indicated that 'the ability to type with accuracy (the competency cited 
more times as being, very important than any other) should be learned 
both in school and on the job with 40 percent indicating this should be 
.learned in school. Over 48 percent of the respondents also said that 
the ability to type letters and. memos (the second most frequently cited 
important competency) should b^ learned both in school and on the job. 
Table 80 shows these data 'and may be compared with the information 
presented* in Table 79. . 

Competency data concerning the level of importance of being capable 
of typing from certain kinds of input are shown in Table 81. Two compe- 
tencies-were considered to be almost equal in terms of being very impor- 
- tant: typing from typed copy (74 percent) and typing from rough draft 
(also 74 percent). These data are presented in Table 81, 

When queried about where the previously mentioned competencies 
should be learned, the response most often checked by the Word Process- 
ing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries was that the ability to tfpe 
from typed £opy should be learned both in School and on the job (40 
percent), and 42 percent thought the ability to type from rqugh draft 
should also be learned in school and on the job. Table 82 shows these 
data and can be related to the information presented in Table 81- 

The Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries were asked 
, their opinions concerning how important it is for entry-level WordX^?^ 
Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries u> be able to handle 
selected other typewriting operations competently. The ability to 
keyboard documents with satisfactory, turnaround time was indicated as 
being very important by a great majority of the. respondents (83 per- 
cent). Next.in order of frequency was the ability to change typewriter 
ribbons and care for equipment (59 percent). Thirty-nine percent of the 
respondents said the ability to operate an electric typewriter was very 
important. These data may , be Seen in Table 83. 

The ability to keyboard documents with satisfactory turnaround time 
(a typewriting competency deemed as very important) should be learned 
bo,th in school and on the job, according to 45 percent of the surveyed 
Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries. The ability to 
change typewriter ribbons and care for equipment should be learned both 
in school and on the .job (39 percent). Table 84 shows these responses 
«» and should be viewed in relation to Table 83. 

The surveyed word Processing Opex^tors/Correspondence Secretaries 
were questioned about the importance of a miscellaneous grouping of 
competencies more closely related to typewriting than other general 
areas- Most of the respondents (90 percent) said that the ability to 
demonstrate competency dn .listening and following directions was very 
important. The next largest segment of Word Processing Operators/ 
Correspondent Secretaries (80 percent) cited the ability to proofread 
typed documents as being very important. The level of importance of the 
* listed concomitant competencies expressed by the respondents may be seen 
* in Table 85, 
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Table 80 

WHERE TYEEWRITING COMPETENCIES SHOULD BE LEARNED BY 
ENTRY -LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 



Competencies 



Learned m , Learned In 

in' ' Learned On School an^k^ 



School 



the Job 



On the Job . 



Ability 


to type with speed 


No. 


• 124/ 


14 


143 


25 










4 . 6 


46. 7 


8.2 


Ability 


to type with accuracy 


No. 


122 # ' 


9 


155 


23- 








jy .5 


2.9 


50. 2 


\7.4 


Ability 


to type letters and 


No . 


83 


57 


148 


t 

18 


memos 




/• 


27.1 


18.6 


48. A 


5.9 


Ability 


to type reports 


No. 


45 


100 


131 


25 






/. 


is.o 


33.2 . 


43.5 


8.3 


AbUity 


to type legal • 


M 

- No. 


32 


92 


94 / 


12 


documents 
» 




13.9 


40.0 


40.9" 


5.2 


Ability 


to type business 


No. 


31 i 


115' 


86 

* 




forms 




% 


. 12.8/ 


47.3 

w 


• 35.4 


' 4.5 


Ability 


to 'type company 


No. 


17 


162 


68 


10 


manuals 


% 


6.6 


63.0 


26.5 


3.9 


< 












V 


*" Ability 


to type tabulated 


No. 


101 


- ' 49 


r Ml 


12 


materials 


% 


35.7 


17.3' '' 


42.8 ■ 


4.2 


Ability 


to type statistical 


No. 


72 


' 49 , 


133 


14 . 


data 


• 


7. " 


26.9 


18.3 


49.6 


5.2 


Ability 


to keyboard informa- • 












tion on magnetic tape or ' 


No. 


40 


80 




9 


FRir cds 




% .. 

1 


15.4 


30.8 


VJb 50.4 


3.5 































« * * 

4 

\ 


* 

* 
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.Table 81 






» 




LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF COMPETENCIES RELATED TO TYPEWRITING FROM VARIOUS INPUTS NEEDED 








BY ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 






* 




(N-»-3t7-)— 


; . *»_ 


•i 






% 

Competencies 


Very Important Somewhat Important 


Unimportant 


No Response' 






• 

Ability to type from short— No# 


X ■ : — 

21 -64 


« 

221 


11 


* 




h^nd notes 0 * % 


6.6 20.2 


69.7 


3.5 • 


V 




Ability to type from hand— No# 


207 87 


. 17 


6 


A'* 




written notes % 


65.3 27.4 


5.4 


1.9 * 






Ability to type from dicta- No, 


210 • 80 


17 


• 10 


• < 


00 


tion machines , % 


' 66.2 25.2 


5.4 


3.2 N « 




OJ 


9 1 










Ability to type from typed No, 


236 65 


9 


7 


> 




copy % 


1L L on «; 


9 ft 


2.2 


« 




Ability to type from rough No. 


IOC *»1 

, 235 71 


5 


"~6- 






draft %• 


. 74.1 Z2Ai 


1.6 


1.9 




4 


* 


• 


« 




i 




* - 


** * * 


• 




«* 










• 

* 


•> 


i 




* 








■ 


197 ' . 






IDS . 






% 

•9 






i 

V 
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» • 











1 






•* 










* 

* • 




1 

Table 82 
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WHERE COMPETENCIES RELATEL TO TYPEWRITING FROM VARIOUS LtfPUTS SHOULD BE LEARNED BY 
ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N = 317) 




Competencies 




Learned 

In ' — ' 
School 


Learned On 
the Job 


Learned In 
School and 
On the Job 


No 

' Opinion 


/ 

' Ability 
notes 


to type fjrora shorthand 


No. 
% 


80 

94.1 


0 

■0.0 


4 

4.7 


1 

1.2 


Ability 
notes 


to tj'pe from handwritten 


No. 

' % 


.41 
13.9 


131 
44.6 


98 

33. 3 


24 
8.2, 


Ability to type from dictation 
ma chin es 


No. 
7. 


■ 79 
27.2 


55 

19.0 


139 
47.9' 


♦ 17 
5.9 


Ability 


to type from typed copy 


No. 
% 


86 

28.6 


72 

23.9- 


121 
40.2 


22 x 
7.3 


s 

Ability 


to type from roiigh drafjt 


No. ■ 
% 


59 

19.3 


93 

30.4 


127 
♦41.5 


\ j 

27 
8.8 




* 




/ 

/ 

1 
J 


1 O (\ 

f 


\ 


• 


ERIC 


• X 

■ / • - 


j 




\ 


\ 





Table 83 



LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF OTHER TYPEWRITING OPERATIONAL COMPETENCIES- NEEDED 
ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 
„ (N - 317) ^ 



Competencies Very Important Somewhat Important Unimportant No Response 



Ability to change typewriter 


No. 


187 


99 


24 


7 


Yibbons, care for equipment 


X 


59.0 


31.2 


7.6 


2.2 


Ability to keyboard documents 


No. 


262 


33 


^7 


15 


with satisfactory turn- 


X 


82.6 


10.4 


2.2 


4.7 


around time 












Ability to operate manual 


No. 


41 


78 


186 


12 


typewriter 


X 


12.9 


24.6 


58.7 


3. 8 


Ability to operate electric 


No. 


124 


133 


51 


9 


typewriter 


X 


39.1 


42.0 


16.1 


2.8 


Ability to operate cor- 


No. 


90 


135 


81 


11 


recting Selectric 


X 


28.4 


• 42.6 


25.5 


3.5 


Ability to operate executive 


No. 


36 


93 


171 


17 


typewriter 


X 


11.4 . 


29.3 


53.9 


5.4 


Ability to operate facsimile* 


No. 


22 


58 


203 


34 


equipment 


X 


6.9 


18.3 


64.0 


10.7 


Ability to operate memory 


No. 


89 


90 


119 


19 


typewriter - 


X 


28.1 


28.4 


37.5 


6.0 


- 200 ■ 


•s 








201 



Table 83 (Continued) 



CQtnpetertcies 




Very Important 


Somewhat Important 


Unimportant 


it m 

No Response 


Ability tct operate MC/ST • 


No. 
X 


55 • 
17.3 


— «* 

59 

18.6 


164 
51.7- 


V 

39 
L2.3 


Ability to operate MT/ST 
« 


No. 
X 


23 
7.3 


66 

20.8 


185 
58.3 . 


' 43 
13.6 


Ability to operate Cathode 
Ray"^Libe display unit 


No. 
% 


94 

29.7 


64 

20.2 


130 * 
41.0 

• 


29 
,9.1 


Ability to operate composer 


No^ 
X 


13 
4.1 


59 

18.6 


205 
o4.7 


40 
12,6 


Ability to operate photo- 
typesetting equipment 


No. 
X 


«• 18 " 
5.7 


57 

18.0 


207 
X 65.3 


- 35 
11.0 



202 ' 203 



~ • Table 84 - i , * 

■ WHERE COMPETENCIES . RELATED TO TYPEWRITING OPERATIONS SHOULD BE. LEARNED BY 
ENTRY-LEVEL /fORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N * 317) 



Competencies 



Abilitv to change typewriter 
ri^Sons, care for equipment 

=J ^^bility to keyboard dpcyments 

^with satisfactory turriaround^ 
time 

Ability 'to operate manual 
typewriter 

Ability to operate electric 
typewriter 

•Ability to operate correcting 
selectric 

Ability to operate executive 
typewriter 

Ability to operate facsimile 
equipment 

* 

Ability to operate memory 
typewriter 

Ability, to operate MC/ST 

*AbilU:yT:o operate MT/ST 

Ability to operate Cathode 
Ray Tube display 'unit 

Ability to operate composer «* 

Ability to operate phototype- 
^j^ting equipment 

eric — ; 



Learned 




Learned In 


/ 




In 


Learned On 


School and . 


No 


School 


the Job 


On the Job 


Opinion 


No. 


82 • 


70 ' 


112 


22 


A 


28. 7 


24.5 


39.2 


- 7.7 


. No. 


30 


110 - 


132 


23 


9/ 

A 


10. 2 


37,3 


44.7 


7.8 


\ 

No. 


n 

93 


0 


14 


+ 12- , 


X 


.78.2 


0.0 


11.8 


10.1 


No. 


174 . 


v 4 


55 


24 . 




67,7 


1.6. 


21 A 


•9.3- 


No. 


1Q4 


32 


66^ 


, ''."'23 


% 


46 2 


14.2 • 


• 29.3 


10.2 


No. 


64 


12 


>» 

33 • 


20 . 


^ No. ' 


27 


9»3 
19 • 


25.6 
17 


4 15.5 
^17 




W ft 


23.8 \ 

23.5 ' 
'• 17 


21.2 * 


21.2 


No. 


57 


69 


11 


No . 


^1 ft 
2o 


38.5 
25 


6.1 
46 


1 X 


11. o 


^^14.9 


21.9 


40.4 


No. 


16 . - 




. 33 , 


31 


% 


.18.0 


s 10.1 


» 37.1 


34.8. 


No. 


24 


48 


70 


16 


% * 


15.2 


30.4 


44.3 


10.1 


No. 


15 


25 


* 

16 






20.8 , 


34.7 - 


22.2 


22.2 


No*. 


12 


18 


22 


23 


% 


16.0 


24.0 • 


29.3 


30.7 



204 



to 


■ ik. ■ ■ 

* 

• 


• 




■ 


• 

Table 


' 85 


■ : I 


t • 

* 


• 




LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF OTHER CONCOMITANT COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 
* . (N - 317) 


• 




' Competencies 




Very 
* 


Important 




Somewhat Important 


Unimportant 


No Response * 
• 


* 


Ability to correct errors by 
coding during playback 


No. 

% 




178 
56.1 






71 

22.4 


52 

16.4 


16 
5.0 




Ability to produce copies by 
automatic' playback 


No. 

% 




199 
62.8 






67 
• 21.1 


. 35 
11.0 


16' 
5.0 


H 


Ability to revise; previously 
typed work by correcting 
magnetic cards or tape 


No. 

% 




239 
75.4 






39 
* 12.3 


27 
8.5 


12' 
3.8 


« * Co 
03 


Ability to transcribe machine 
dictation with* speed and 
accuracy , > 


No. 

% 




226 
71.3 

t 






67 

21.1 


18 
5.7 


6 

1.9 




Ability to demonstrate^ compe-1 
tency in listening skills, 
following directions 


No. 




284 
89.6 




— - 


28 

.8.8 • 


1 

.3 


• 

4 

• 1.3 ' „ 


i 


Ability to prioritize docu- 
ments, tasks 


No. 

X 




177 
55.8 






33.1 


28 
8<;8 


7 

2.2 




Abilitv to Droofread tvned 
doc uments 


NO r 

% 




255 
80.4 






42 

13,2 


Q 

o 

2.5 


12 
3.8 




Ability to 4 handle confiden- 
tial correspondence, data 


No. 

% 


* 


199 
62.8 






85 

26.8 


22 
6.9 


11* . 
3.5 **. 


<» \> «^ 


i 














1 


20G 

• 


o 

.ERIC 


1 
/ 

\ 

\ - 






i 













Table 86 shows that the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence 

Secretaries believed that the ability to demonstrate competency in 

listening and following directions could best be learned both in school 

and on the job; (49 percent) . The ability to proofread typed documents 

(the competency next most' frequently cited as being very important) 

^should also be learned in school and on the job, according to 51 percent 

of the respondents* Table' 86 provides this information and can be 

related to the data in Tablfc 85 for purposes of analysis, 

■* t * 

Records Management and Telephone Competencies , , The Word Processing 

Operators/Correspondence Secretaries were asked the level of importance 
they attached to selected Records Management competencies for an entry- 
level Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretary • Over half of 
the respondents said that the ability to organize* and maintain a filing 
system £or stored and recorded data was very important (52 percent). An 
almpst equal proportion ui Word Processing Operators/Correspondence 
Secretaries stated that the ability to use a filing system was very 
important (51 percent). 

* ^ » 

Though the competencies were listed on the Interview Form as a 
distinct area, the respondents were asked to evaluate only one .general 
coiflpetency, which was the ability to handle telephone duties. Eorty- 
.five percent of the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries 
said •that this competency/ was very important for entry-level word pro- 
cessing personnel to possess, Table 87 provides a description ,of the 
opinions of the surveyed respondents about the level of importance 
concerning selected records management and telephone competencies. 

When queried regarding where~thfi abili ty to org anize and maintain a 
filing system for stored and recorded data should be learned, 46 percent 
of the respondents indicated that this should be learned on the job, 
while 38 percent thought this competency should be learned both in 
schooland on job. Forty-one percent of the Word Processing Opera- 
tors/Correspondence Secretaries thought that the ability to use a fili$g^ 
system should be learned in school and. on the job. 

The surveyed respondents said that the ability to handle telephone 
duties could best be learned both in school and on the job (43 percent). 
Table 88 shows where the respondents thought these competencies should 
be learned. For furthei analysis, these data should be examined and 
related to the information- presented in Table' 87. 

Office Machine and Equipment Competencies . The respondents were 
asked to identify the level of importance of competencies associated 
with operating selected office machines and equipment for an entry-level 
Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretary. A majority indicated 
that the ability to o^etate dictation equipment (individual) was very 
important (54 percent). Twenty-three percent of the surveyed sample 
considered the ability to' operate a cogger machine as being very impor- - 
tant, followed closely by the ability t6 monitor centralized dictation 
equipment (22 percent): These data are shown in Table 89. 




\ - Table 86 

WHERE OTHER CONCOMITANT TYPEWRITING COMPETENCIES SHOULD BE LEARNED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS /CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N - 317) 



Competencies 



Learned 

In t 
School 



Learned On 
Che Job 



ftuiAiiy uu corxccc 'errors Dy 


NO. 


O 1 

37 


coding during, playback' ( 


% 
n 




tMi x±±\.y co prouuee copxes oy * „ 


No. 


,38 


automatic playback 






Ability to revise previously 


No. 


38 


typed work by correcting 


% 


13.7 


magnetic cards or tape 






Ability to transcribe machine 


No. , 


62 


dictation with speed and 


♦ % 


21.2 


accuracy 






*Abil^fty to Remonstrate compe- 


No. 


97 


tency in listening skills. 


% 


,.31.1 


* following directions * 

<> 






Ability ^ to prioritize docu- 


No. 


16 


ments, tasks 


% 


5.7 


Ability to proofread typed 


No . v - 


7.4 


documents 


% 


24.9 


Ability to handle confiden- . 


No. 


18 


tial correspbndence, data 

. r 


X 


6.3 



82 

32.9 

100 
37.6 

85 

30.6 
50 

17.1* 
42 

136 
48.2 

62 

20.9 

143 
50.4 



Learned In 
School and 
On the Job 



113 
45.4 

109 
41.0 

138 
'49.6 

173 
59.0. 

154 • 
49.4 

106 
37.6 

150 
50.5 

108 
38.0 




No 
Opinion 



17 
6.8" 

19 
7.1 

17 . 
6.1 

8 

2.. 7 

19 
6.1., 

24 
8.5 

11 

-3.7 

15 
•5.3 



ERIC 



20 S 



■ Table 87 

LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF RECORDS , MANAGEMENT AND TELEBIIONE COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N " 317) 



Competencies 




4 

Very Important 


Somewhat Important 


Unimportant 


No Respons'e 


Ability to use a filing 
system* 


No. 

% 


160 
50.5 


112 
35.3 


40 

12.6 , * 


5 

1.6 


Ability to organize and 
maintain retention filing 
system 

• 


No. 
% 


132 
41.6 


122 
38.5 


54 

17.0 


9 

2.8 


Ability to organize and 
maintain a filing system 
for stored and recorded data 


No.^ 


164 
51.7 

t 


113 
-35.6 


1 33 
10. V 


7 

* 2.2—^ 


• » 

Ability to interpret coding 
system for documents typed 
in word processing center 


No. 
% 


157 
49.5 ' 


96 

30.3 


44 

13.9 


20 
6.3 


Ability to handle telephone 
duties » 


No. 
% 


143 
45.1 


124 
39.1 

«a 


36 
11.4 


14 
A. 4 



0 ' 

* \ \ i 



JL 

200 ' ■• • . 210 



Table 88 



WHERE RECORDS MANAGEMENT AND TELEPHONE COMPETENCIES SHOULD BE LEARNED 
BY ENTRY -LEVEL "WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N = 317) * 



Competencies 



Learned " 
' In 

School . 



Learned On* 
the Job 



Learned In 
School and 
3n~the Job 



No 
Opinion 



Ability to use «a filing 
system 

AbilTity to organize and 
maintain retention filing 
syste"m 

Ability to organize and 
maintain a filing system . 
for stored and recorded data 




No. 

% 



No.' 



41 
16.1 



31 

11.2 



' 56 < 
20.6 

102 
.40.2 



127 
45.8 



113 
41.5 

96 
37.8 



105 
37.9 . 



15' 
5.5 

15 
5.9, 



14 
5.1 



Ability to Interpret coding 
system for documents typed 
in word processing center 

Ability to handle telephone 
duties 



No. 
% 



No. 

% 



16 
0.3 



46 
17.2 



135 
53.4 



77 J 
28.8. 




89 

35.2 



114 
42.7 



13 
5.1 



30 

11.2 



211 



Table 89 



LEVEL Qt IMPORTANCE OF OFFICE MACHINE AND EQUIPMENT COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N » 317) 



Competencies 



Very Important 



Somewhat Important 



Unimportant 



No Response 



Ability to operate copier 

\ 

\ 

- \ 

Ability to operate dictation* 
equipment (individual) 

Ability to monitor 
dictation. equipment 
(centralize) 

Ability to utilize endless- 



Ability to operate adding 
machine 



calculator 



No. 


72 


% 


22.7 


No. . 


172 


X 


54.3 


No. 


70 


X 


22.1 


No., 


53 


X : 


16.7 


No. . 


26 


X 


. 8.2 


No. 


22 


X 


6.9 



156 
"49.2 

10b 
34.1 

^ 

125 
•39.4 



98 

30.9 

106 
33.4 

114 
36.0s 



83 

26.2- 

29 
9.1 

89 

28.1 



137 
43.2 

169 
'53.3 

168 
53.0 



■ ! 



6 

1.9 

8 

2.5. 
33 

10.4 



29 » 
9.1 

16 . 
5.0 

13 
4.1 



Table 90 shows that the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence 
Secretaries thought that ability to operate dictation equipment (indi- 
c vidual) could best be learned in school and on the job (51 percent). 

The respondents indicated that the ability to operate a copier machine 
should be .learned on the job (52 percent), and. 48 percent indicated that 
the ability to monitor centralized dictation equipment should be learned 
ob the job. This information can be related to the data presented in 
Table 89 for further understanding. 

Data Coflection, Research, and Mathematics Competencies . The Word 
Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries were* queried about the 
level of importance they believed should be attached to selected data 
^collection and research competencies for entry-leveL Word Processing* 
Operators/Correspondence Secretaries. The competency most frequently 
mentioned as being very important by the respondents was using, a dic- 
tionary (85 percent). A majority of respondents thought it v^ry impor- 
tant for entry-level word processing personnel to be able to use an 
equipment operation manua^ (62 percent) and a word processing procedures 
manual (61 percent). Table 91 portrays the responses concerning the . 
importance of data collection and research competencies for entry-level 
word processing personnel. 

Only two mathematical competencies were offered the Word Processing 
Operators/Correspondence Secretaries for evaluation. Neither competency 

; was 'deemed overwhelmingly imp ortant, though 30 percent, thought the ability 

~ : to compute individual production records to^be very important. These data 

are also -shown., in Table 91. • 

When asked where they .thought 'the ability to use a dictionary 
should be learned, more than two-thirds of the Word Processing Opera- 
tors/Correspondence Secretaries (68 percent) s^aid that this competency 
should be learned in school. The respondents thought that the ability 
to use an equipment operation manual should be learned on the, job (44 
percent) as well as the ability to use a word processing procedures 
manual, which was indicated by 49 percent of the Word Processing Opera- 
tors/Correspondence Secretaries. Over half of the 'respondents thought 
that the ability to compute individual production records should be 
/ learned on the job 1 (57 percent): Table 92 presents these data and 
should be studied in relation, to that presented in Table 91. 

Grammar Skills . The Word Processing Operators/ Correspondence 
Secretaries were asked to identify how important the acquisition of 
certain grammatical skills wa$ to entry-level word processing personnel. 
The largest percentage of respondents (94 percent) regarded the ability 
to spell, punctuate, and capitalize as being very important. The second 
most frequently chosen response to this question was the ability to 
proofread, which was cited as being very important by 88 percent of the 
survey group. These data may be examined in Table 93. 

Table 94 describes where the Word Processing Operators/Correspon- 
dence Secretaries indicated that grammatical skills should be learned. 
The ability to spell, punctuate, and capitalize should be learned in 
school, according to 61 percent of the respondents, forty-seven percent 

O 144 

ERLC 214 . 



Table 90. 

WHERE OFFICE MACHINE AND EQUIPMENT COMPETENCIES SHOULD BE 1&ARNED BY 
ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

' (N » 317) 

f, ■ 



rJ Competencies 



Learned 

In 
School 



Learned "On 
The Job 



Learned In 
School and 
On the Job 



Ability to operate copier 



Ability to operate dictation 
equipment (individual) 



(No. 

i % 



No. 
% 



29 

12.7 

52 . 
18.6 



118 
51.8- 



65 

23.2 



6,4 

28.1 

144 
51.4 



Ability to monitor digtat ion No . 22 

equipment (centralize) X 11.3 



93 
47.7 



67 

34.4 



Ability to utilize endless- 
loop, phone-in, or remote 
systems ' 



X 



11 
7.3 



80 
53.0 



51 

33.8 



Ability to operate adding 
machines 



No. 
X 



65 

49.2 



14 

.10.6 



39 

29.5 



Ability to'* operate electronic No. 
calculator . X 



62 . 18 

45.6 13.2 



37 

27.2 



Table SI 

• . ' • 

LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OP DATA COLLECTION, RESEARCH, AND MATHEMATICS COMPETENCIES NEEDED 

BY ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 
T »(N » 317) - 

% • i 

"" - J 11 * 

Competencies Veyy Important Somewhat Important Unimportant No Response 



Ability to use dictionary No* 268 40 4,5 

X - 84.5 > ' 12.6 * 1.3 > 

Ability to use secretary^ No. 186 101 20 10 

manuals 2 58.7 31.9 6.3 3.1 

Ability to* use thesaurus No. * 77 117 107 16 

, * 24.3 36.9 33.8 5.0 



Ability to use word process 4 - No. 192 * 103 15 7 



°* J ing procedures manual X 60.6 32.5 4.7 2.2 

* > * - 

Ability to use telephone No. 114 " 120 73 ,10 

directory X .36.0 ?7.9 23.0 3,1 

% p * • 

Ability to use library card No. 40 97 f 557 13 

catalog and periodical X % 12.6 30.6 32.7 4.1 

index • » 

Ability to use equipment • No. 196 . 53 23 5 

operation manual X x 61.8 29.3 ' 7.3 * 1.6 

Ability to commute indivi- No. 96 * 119 • 91, H # 

dual product!^ records X 30.3 37.5 28.7 3.5 

Ability to compute total No. 53 111 - 139 14 

word processing center X' 16.7 35^0 43.8 , 4.4 



production records 



Table 92 



WHEKE DATA COLLECTION, RESEARCH, AND -MATHEMATICS COMPETENCIES 
' y BY ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE 
? (N » 317) 



SHOULD, BE LEARNED 
SECRETARIES 



• 4* 




., Learned 




Learned In 








Tn 


Learnea un 


ocnooi anu 


wo 


Competencies 

^ _ ' 




School 


the Job 


On the Job 


Opinion 


* 

Ability to use dictionary 


No, 


208 


13 


67 


20 


i 


% 


67.5 


U 2 


91 ft 




Ability to use secretary's 


No* 


109 




92 


23 


manua Is 


% 




99 n 


3i£ • 1 


ft n 


Ability to use thesaurus 


No. 


118 


15 


43 


18 


> * 


% 


60.8 


7.7 


22.2 


9.3 


Ability to use word process- 


No. 


27 


144 


98 


26 


ing procedures manual 


% 


9.2 


48.8 


33.2 


* 8.8 


Ability to use telephone 


No. 


91 


47 


63 


33 ' 


directory 


% 


38.9 


20.1 


26.9 


14.1 


Ability to use library card 


No. 


72 


23 


32 


10 


, catalog and periodical 


% 


52.6 


16.8 


23.3 


7.3 


index J*. 




<>> 








Ability to use equipment 


No. 


45 


128 


102 


14 


operation manual 


% 


15.6 


44.3 


35.3 


. 4.8 


Ability* to compute indivi- 


No* 


25 


' 123 


54 


13 


dual production records 


I 


' 11.6 


57.2 


25.1 


6.0 


s AbJlity to compute total 


No. 


13 


96 - 


38 


17 


WQ-rd processing center 


X 


7.9 


58.5 


23.2 


10.4 



production, records 



9 

ERIC 
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Table 93 

LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF GRAMMATICAL SKILLS COMPETENCIES NEEDED ■ 
* BY' ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N = 317) ' , • . 



' Competencies 




Very Important ^ 


Somewhat Important 


Unimportant 


No Response 


Ability to read and Interpret 


No. 


195 


87 


28 


7 


business documents 


/• 


111* J 


97 L 


Q 0 


I. L 


Ability to spell, punctuate, 


No. 


298 


12 


1 


-6 


caoitalize 






J • o 


U « J 


1.9 


Ability to proofread 


No. 


279 


32 


3 


3 




V 


Aft n 


in i 


o. y 


0.9 


Ability to alphabetize 


No. 


199 


83 ' > 


30 


, 5 




X 


62.8 


26.2 


9.5 


1.6 


Ability to construct correct 


No. 


245 


56 


11 


5 , 


sentences 

v.* 


% 


77.3 


17.7 


3.5 


1.6 , 


Ability co sequence sentences 


No. 


176 


103 


29 


9 


in a paragraph - 
* 


% 


55.5 


32.5 


9.1 


2.8 


Ability to determine correct 


No. 


186 


104 


19 V 


8 


paragraphing 


X 


58.7 


32.8 


6.0 


2.5 


Ability to recognise and cor- 


No. 


246 


60 


6 


5 


rect improper sentence 


X 


77.6 


18.9 


1.9 


1.6 


structure, use of words 












Ability to demonstrate 


No. 


249 


. 53 


. 9 


6 


acceptable vocabulary . \ 


, X 


78.5 


16.7 


2.8 


V9 • 


< 

Ability to distinguish 


No. 


182 


84 


39 ,* • 


12 


be t we en hoinon ym 8 


X 


57.4 


26.5 


^12.3 m 


3.8 



Table 94 , 



WHERE GRAMMATICAL SKILLS COMPETENCIES SHOULD BE LEARNED TSt 
ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N - 317) 







Learned ' 




Learned In 




* 


• 


In a 


Learned On 


School and 


No' 


Competencies 




School 

* . 


the Job 


On the Job 


Opinion 


♦ — • ■ 

Ability to read and interpret 


No. 


67 


65, 


132 


18 


business documents 


% 


23.8 


V3.0 


, 46.8 


6.4 


Ability to spell, punctuate, 


No.' 


188 


10 


t 99 


13 


capitalize 




. 60 .6 


*~3.2 


31.9 c 


4.2' 


Ability to proofread 


No. 


146 


34 


117 


14 




% 


46.9 


10.9 


37.6 


4.5' 


Ability to alphabetize 


No. 


• 206 


6 


55 


15 




%' 


73.0 


2.1 


19.5 


-5.3 


ADixicy co construct correct 


NO • 




J 


fis — ' - 

OJ 




sentences 




69.8 


1.7 


21.6 


7.0" 


ADXXicy co sequence sentences 


no • 


1 


o 




1 A 
xo 


J in a paragraph , 


% 


69.2 


2.2 


22.2 


6.4 - 


Ability to determine correct 


No. 


201 


9 


" 62 


18 


paragraphing 


w 

A 


69 . j 


3.1 


21.4 


O. L 


Ability to recogni2$ "and cor- 


No. 


205 


7 


75 


19 


rect improper sentence 


% 


67.0 


2.3 


x 24.5 


6.2 • 


structure, use of words 








# 




Ability to demonstrate 


No. 


201 


6 


72 


23 


acceptable vocabulary 


% 


66.6 


2.0 


23.8 


7.6 


Ability to distinguish 


No. 


195 


4 


49 


18 - 


between homonyms 


% 


73.3 \ 


1.5 


18:4 


6.8 



of the surveyed group also said that the ability to proofread should be 
learned in school. These data may be examined in 'Table '94 and related 
to data previously shown in Table 93. < 

General Clerical, and Administrative Skills . For purposes of dis- 
cus si on^~These~ : tW(^^ as £hese skills some- - 
times overlap in practice. The respondents in this survey were" queried 
concerning how important selected clerical and administrative competen- 

k cies were for entry-level Word Processing Operators/Correspondence 
Secretaries. A large majority of the respondents (93 percent), said that 
the, ability to follow directions from a supervisor w*as ver/ important. 

- The ability to meet and greet people was cited as being very important 
by 47 percent of the surveyed Wo £d Processing Operators/Correspondence 
Secretaries. Table 95 shows these data. § 1 

The respondents thought that a combination of lea rning 'bbth in " ? 
school and on the job was the most;, appropriate way to learn how! to 
follow directions from a supervisor (45 percent). The most frequent 
response as to whers the ability .to meet and* greet people should be 
learned was both in school and/oil the job (54 percent). These data may 
be seen in Table 96 • Tables 96 and 95 should be examined together to 
attain a better understanding of the 0 responses concerning general cleric 
cal and administrative skills. 



Summary of Most Frequent Responses 

* 

The data in Chapter *4 represent the personal information supplied 
in the responses of the 317 Word Processing Operators/Correspondence 
Secretaries and their opinions concerning job-related topics. Only the 
most frequently chosen responses for each question are highlighted here. 

ll The region with the highest representatipn of Word Processing; 
Operators/Correspondence Secretaries in this study was North-Central, 
with 37 percent indicating employment within firms in the midwestern 
' part of the United States. . 4 

2. One-fifth of the respondents were employecLin organizations 
classified as Finance, Insurance, or Real Estate (20 percent). 

3. Most of the t resppnding Word rcoiessing Operators/Correspondence 
Secretaries were female (96 percent). \l I 

4. The respondents generally were lg ^ th an AO years of age (84 
percent), with 58 percent classified in the 20 to 29 age range. 

5. ^Nearly twc-thirds of the respondents (64 percent) had pre- 
viously been employed as secretaries with five years of experience. 

6. The single most-used job -title of the respondents was Word . 
Processing Operator (19 percent). 
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Table 95 



LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF GENERAL CLERICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SKILLS COMPETENCIES 
NEEDED BY ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 

(N = 317) / 



Competencies 




Very Important 


Somewhat Important 


/ 

Unimportant 

/ . • 


No Response 


Ability to meet ana greet 
people , % 


No. 

% 


"1/.7 

- 46.4 • 


40.7 


11.7 


A 
H 

1.3 


Ability to requisition ana 
maintain office supplies 


No. 
% 

i 


c / 

54 

17.P 


I/O 

143 
45.1 


1.1 

„ 3b.3 


5 

1.6 


Ability to follow directions 
from supervisor 


<No. 
% 


295 
93.0. 


18 
5.7 


0 i 
0.0 


1.3 


Ability to develop pro- 
cedures for word process- 
, ing">centers 


No. 
% 


y/ 

30.6 


1 Jl 
41.3 


/O 

24.6 . 


3.5 

\*> 


Ability to manage employee* 
records 


No. 
X 


40 

12.6 


100 

31.5 ■' 


161 
50.8 


16 
5.0 


Ability to provide tour of 
center(s) for visitors 


No. 
% 


25 
7.9 


• 139 
43.8 


135 
42.6 


18 
5.7 


Ability to demonstrate 
equipment use 


No. 
% 


65 

20.5 


178 
56.2 


62 

19.5 * , 


12 

,3.8 


Other 


No. 
% 


8 

2.5 


4 

1.3 


1 " 
0.3 


304 
95.9 



"'fable 96 



WHERE GENERAL CLERICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPETENCIES SHOULD BE LEARNED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARIES 



,} 




(N = 317) 
> • 








Competencies 


• 


Learned 

In 
School 


* 

.Learned On < 
the Job 


Learned In 
School and 
On the Job 


No 
Oplniot 


Ability to meet and greet ; 
people / 


No. 
% 


35 

12,7 


48 

17.4 • 


150 

54.3 • 


43 

15.6 


Ability to requisition and 
maintain office supplies 


No. 
% 


10 

5.1 


122 
61.9 


51 

25.9 


' 14 
» 7.1 


Ability to follow directions 
from supervisor 


No. 
% 


47 

15.0 


98 

31 . 3 


141 

.45.0 


/ 27 
8' 6 


Ability to develop procedures 
for word processing centers 


No. 
% 


• 10 
4.4 


123 
53.9 


72 

31 6 


■ Ifc 

J- Y • -L 


Ability to manage employee 
records 


- No. 
% 


8 

5.7 


88 

62,9 


34 

24.3 


10 
7.1 


Ability to provide tcut of 
, center (s) for visitors 


No. 
% 


4 

2.4 


107 
65.2 


20\7 


19 

11.6 


Ability to demonstrate 
equipment use 


No. 


11 

4.5 


140 
57.6 


66 

27.2 


26 

10.7 


Other 


No. 
% 


% 2 

16; 7 


3 

25.0 


5 

- 41.7 


' 2 
16.7 
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7* Over two-thirds of the surveyed Word Processing Operators/ 
Correspondence Secretaries (69 percent) had been employed three years or 
less in their present position, 

8* The most frequently, earned degree was. a high school diploma, 
with 93 percent of the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secre- 
taries having graduated from a comprehensive high school. 

9. General Job Responsibilities and Duties Performed "Always or 
Often 11 : 

Typewriting and Transcription — typed' letters and 
. v memos (69 percent), typed short documents oT ten or 
fewer pages (63 percent") , typed from handwritten 
input (69 percent), ,and proofread 'all typed docu- 
ments (72 percent). 

Records Management — organized and maintained a 
filing systeip for stored or recorded data (64 per- 
cent). * 

General Clerica,! — met and greeted people (28 per- 
cent) . 

Office Machines and Equipment — changed typewriter 
ribbons and took general care of .equipment (79 * 
percent). 

Telephone — answered incoming galls (40 percent).' 

* 

Office Procedures — used the dictionary (61 percent) 
and' handled revisions (81 percent). 

Administrative— followed directions f^om supervisors 
(85 percent). 

Of the seven areas listed above, 70 percent or more of the total 
work time of the respondents was spent in typewriting or transcribing 
responsibilities and duties. 

10. Two-fifths of the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence 
Secretaries received their initial training on magnetic media equipment 
from the organization for which they worked (40 percent), 

a f 

11. Over half of the respondents indicated having attended equip- 
ment vendor schools when they were first hired as a Word Processing 
Operator/Correspondence Secretary (52 percent). 

12. Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries learned 
of new equipment, procedures, and applications primarily from vendor 
demonstrations (54 percent). 

13. No established career path for the Word Processing Operators/ 
Correspondence Secretaries existed ^in the employing organizations (52 
percent). % 
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14. The major weakness .cited by Word Processing Operators/Corre- 
spondence Secretaries was/inadequate grammatical skills (70 percent). 

15. The primary employment "like 11 was the variety of work handled 
(67 percent), and the chief employment "dislike" concerned the physical 
work facilities and arrangement (38 percent). 

16. Very important competencies ^needed by entry-level word pro- 
cessing personnel and where they should be learned include: 

Typewriting and Transcription— the ability to type 
.with 'accuracy (89 percent) should be learned in 
school and on the job (50 percent) the- ability to 
type from both typed, copy and rough draft (74 perr 
cent each) should be learned in" school and on the 
job (40 percent concerning typed copy and 42 percent 
relative, to rough draft); the ability to keyboard 
documents *with satisfactory turnaround time (83 
perceat) is largely the joint responsibilty of the * 
school and the employing firm (45 percent); the 
> ability to demonstrate competency in listening and 
following directions (90 percent), should be learned 
both ifl school and on the j*ob (49 percent) . 

Records Management and Telephone — 'the ability to 
organize and maintain a filing system for, stored anil * 
recorded" data (52 percent) should be learned on the 
job (46 percent); the ability to handle telephone 
duties (45 percent) should be a combined learning 
situation in the school and on „the job (43 percent). 

r Office Machines and Equipment — the ability to oper- 

ate individual dictation equipment, (54 percent) 
should be loarneil both in "school and on the job (51 
percent) . v 

Data Collection, Research, and Mathematics — the 
ability to use a dictionary (85 percent) should be 
learned in school (68 percent); the ability to com- 
pute individual, production records (30 percent) 
should be learned on the job (57 percent). 

Grammar Skills — the ability to spell, punctuate, and 
capitalize (94 percent) should be learned in school 
(61 percent) . 
• - 

General Clerical and Administrative — the ability to 
follov) directions from a supervisor (93 percent) 
should be learned both in school and on the job (45 
percent) . 
i 

The -data cited in this summary reflect only the most frequently 
selected responses to each of tlie" questions answered by the surveyed 
Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries. 
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Discussion 



The responses from the 317 Word Processing Operators/Correspondence 
Secretaries who took part in this survey provide a basis for under- 
standing both how thfc word processing operator position is developing, 
what the- job duties find responsibilities are, and the role of the 
schools in preparing students for these types of positions. When this 
information is considered along with that noted in the periodical liter- 
ature and found in other research studies, it becomes apparent, that 
there is a developing body of knowledge which can be helpful to those 
designated to build proper%curricula and/or training programs. 



Profile of Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries 

Although word processing is cited as a field of opportunity for 



men, all studies seem to indicate that although some men en 



er word 



processing fields, there continues to be a heavy^p^eponderaice of women 
(in this ^t^dy 96 percent). Word processing is most often staffed by 
younger office workers; 84 percent were less than 40, and 5 5 „ percent 
were in the 20 to 29 age range. This is contrasted with ttfe study of 
Administrative Support Secretaries in Chapter 6, where the/ greatest . 
number were classified in the 30 to 39 age range. Most of the Worjl 
Processing Operators /Correpondence Secretaries have previously been 
employed as secretaries, with an average of five years /f experience^, 
again contrasted with the Administrative Support Secretaries with atf 
average* of eight <years of experience. Since Wor4 Processing is a recent 
development inmost organisations, it is not unexpected to find that ■ 
over two-thirds of those surveyed had been employed three years or less 
in their present positions. *» 

The most commonly used title to describe the person operating the^ 
equipment is Word" Processing Operator, both in this study and in the 
recent Deutsch, et al. survey. This is in contrast with 'earlier studies 
which had indicated Correspondence/ingr Secretary a£ the most common 
title** Rank order both in this study and "the Deutsch, et al., study was 
Word Processing Operator, Correspondence Secretary, and Word Processing 
Specialist. Note that two of the three most frequently used job titles 
include "word pijocessing" in the title and this term appears to be 
gaining in usage ♦ In this study slightly over 50 percent of the respon- 
dents used "word processing 11 in the title. 

The most frequently earned degr§£ was a high school 'diploma; 93 
percent of the Word Processing Operators had graduated f roro* a comprehen- 
sive high school. It is interesting to note that considerably over half 
of them (62 percent) had attended ,SLome type of postsecondary institu- 
tion. Nearly half (45 percent) of these individuals received a degree 
or certificate, ' 1 , « - 
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General Job Responsibilities of Word Processing Operators/Correspondence 
Secretaries 

♦ 

Responses from th,e Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secre- 
taries indicate that, an average of 70 percent of their total working 
time was estimated to be spent on the typirfg/keyboarding and transcrip- 
tiog^f unction. -Major activities on which these operators spent their 
time were the typing of letters, memos, and short documents of ten ojj* 
fewer pages. All of these documents were often produced from hand- 
written input. Nearly three-fourths (72 percent) indicated that they 
also proofread all of thes^e types" of documents. Further analysis of the 
typiag/keyboarding activities reveals that some qf the operators typed, 
many other kinds of materials (such as % reports , legal documents, busi- 
ness forms, "company manuals, tabulated and statistical data, and finan- 
cial .statements) , but all of these materials were not prepared by all of 
the operators. Also, more than half the respondents spent considerable, 
atoounts of their time oil playing £ack copy, revising work, machine 
dictation, and setting priorities for -completion x>f documents and tasks. 

Among the other job duties of Word Processing Operators which over 
half the respondents indicated they performed to a considerable degree 
were organizing and maintaining some type of filing system for stored or 
recorded data, logging work in and out, and maintaining and updating * 
programmed stored data. Generally, word processing operators had little 
responsibility for meeting and greeting people and for maintaining 
officfc supplies. 

Equipment used, as reflected in the survey responses, was primarily 
first^generation (memory, mag card, mag tape, etc.); about 30 percent 
were 'using second generation cathode ray tube display units. Nearly 
four-fifths (79 percent) of the respondents also indicated they had 
responsibility for changing ribbons and generally taking care of equip- 
ment*. Responsibility for telephone handling, other than answering 
incoming calls,' was^minimal. 

£ " 

, The responses also gave very heavy emphasis to thp operators 1 
responsibility for using a dictionary, formatting new jobs, and setting 
their own work priorities, in 'addition to the previously mentioned need 
to proofread their own work and handle revisions. A major res^onsibil- 
it^fnoted by 85 percent of the respondents was following directions from 
supervisors. ^ 

Training 

Responses from the Word Processing Operators coincided with those 
o*f the Supervisors; over half (52 percent) indicated tha y t they received 
their initial training on magnetic media from equipment^ vendors , while 
40 percent received their training from the organizations for which -they 
worked. The primary source for learning about new equipment, proce- 
dures, and applications was vendor demonstrations, cited by 54 percent 
of the respondents. 
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Although ijjie career opportunities or "paths" available in word 
processing are frequently cited, somewhat over half. (52 percent) indi- 
cated that there was no established career progression in existence in 
their organizations at present. Other research* (Deutsche et al- , 
Shearer, Rohrer)*has also indicated that some organizations have career 
ladders; but most have no more than three levels of positions in word 
processing* One of the major causes of employee turnover has been ^ 
related to the desire for career advancement and.lack of promotional 
opportunity. 



Weaknesses, Likes, and Dislikes 

Word Processing Operators recognize their own weaknesses, for the 
same major weaknesses cited by Supervisors were also indicated by the 
operators themselves. All of them related to English skills— inadequate 
grammar' skillet* inadequate knowledge of punctuation, inadequate vocabu- 
■ lary or lack of specialized terminology, and lack of skill in using the 
dictionary. These kinds of weaknesses have been noted continually in 
many research studies over a number of years (Sisco, Moody, et ai.)* 

A considerable number of the word processing secretaries (67 per- 
cent) expressed in a write-in response that what they most liked about 
their, jobs was the variety of work* This ya§ in contrast to only 21 
percent who reported that wh&t they disliked most about their jobs was 
the tedious, boring work. Other written-in responses concerning job 
likes or satisfiers, which have also been found in other research 
(Sliced, Reiff, and Mitchell), are machine capability and efficiency (57 
percent), and working with fellow employees (51 percent). 

Job dislikes appeared to be more personal and related to the par- 
ticular work, situation. The responses and percentages were much more 
scattered. Dislikes cited were physical work facilities and arrangement 
(38 percent), time pressure at peak periods (25 percent), inadequate 
compensation^ (22 percent) K lack of appreciation (14 percent), and fellow 
eraployeesfTTO percent) . Many of these responses would appear to indi- 
cate that the particular situation and perhaps the type of supervision, 
as suggested by. Mitchell, had considerable influence on the responses. 



Needed Competencies of Entry-Level Word Processing Operators 

The responses concerning the competencies needed by entry-level 
Word Processing Operators, together with the findings of other research 
studies, specify clearly the competencies for which entry-level opera- 
tors should strive. % > 

Competence in listening and following directions emerges as being 
of primary importance, for the greatest number of respondents (90 per- 
cent) indicated they considered this competency very important. This 
ability was found to be of major importance in the research of Kusek in 
1974 and of Moody in 1978. . 
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The highest number of responses specifically concerned with type- 
writing and transcription indicated that the 'abilit/ to type with acjcur 
racy was very important (89 percent) . This is contrary to the oft- 
expressed opinion that the correcting capabilities of. the equipment 
reduce this requirement , 

Other competencies considered very important by large numbers of 

individuals were: 
* » 

• * 

(1) keyboarding documents with satisfactory turnaround tim^ - 
(83 percent), 

(2) proofreading typed document's (80 percent), /. < 

(3) typing "letters and memos (77 percent), and 

(4) typing both frop typed copy and rough *clraft (74 percent). 

* , ,i 

Competencies considered very; important by over half the respondents 
but not 'by so many as the preceding list were: • 

(1) typing-tether applications such as reports, tabulated jn^terials 
and from , handwritten notes, and machine dictation; » 

(2) keyboarding and revising information on magnetic tape or. ^ 
cards; • 

(3) setting priorities -oh documents aijd tasks;; and, $ 

(4) , handling confidential correspondence and data/ * , ' 
v \ . 

The siicvey instrument al&o was designed to determine where the Wotd 
Processing "Operators believed" those competencies considered .to be impor- 
tant should be learned. Most respondents indicated that the ability to 

fype from handwritten notes, the ability to order the preparation of 
ocuments snd tasks, and the ability to handle confidential correspond 
dence and data 'should be leartffed on tfce job. The largest percentage of 
the respondents indicated that the. learning of most of the, competencies 
was a joint responsibility shared by both the schools and the employing 
firms, perhaps because of the different requirements pf the firms. 

As they had in a number of oc'iex research studies, many competen-* 
cles related to English skills emerged as very important fd" entry-level 
word processing secretaries.* The ability' to spell, punctuate, and 
capitalize was checked very important by 94 percent of the respondents. 
Other competencies considered very important by more than 75 percent of 
the secretaries surveyed were the ability to: 

4 

1. construct proper forms of sentences, 

2. use the dictionary, 
3s proofread, 

4. demonstrate good vocabulary. 

Participating secretaries believed 'that all of these competencies should 

be learned in school. • 

» * 

Finally, the word processing secretaries made very olear (93 per- 
cent) the importance of entry-level employees 1 being able to follow 
directions fro* a supervisor. Moat of the respondents indicated that 
this competency is one to be learned both i*> school* and on fche*job\ 
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Those competencies considered very important by between, 50 and 75 
percent of tKe respondents iaclude the ability to: 

- organize and maintain a filing system for stored and recorded 

data, i * . * 

2* -operate dictation equipment,* • ' 
3. Use secretarial manuals, word processing procedures Tnanaa Is, 

and equipment operating manuals, 
4.. alphabetize, and 

5 ♦ read . and interpret business , documents . 

'i 

The respondents believe that the basic skill of learning to alpha- 
betize, along* with ability to use secretarial manuals, should.be learned 
in school.. They also believe that the' employing firm and the schools 
% share responsibility for developing the ability to operate dictation 
equipment and to read and interpret business documents. The respondents 
believe that all the other indicated competencies should be learned 
primarily on the job- — - 

The findings on needed competencies follow very similar patterns to 
those fcfund in previous research studies / * 

Chapter 5 # will present sipilar data collected from Administrative 
vv Support Supervisors/Managers. 
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Chapter 5 

RESPONSES OF" ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 



Chapter 5 includes responses \from the Administrative Support Super- 
visor/Manager Interview Forma, A total of 95 persons completed the 
ten-page form containing 34 questions (Appendix D). 9 Data from the sur- 
veyed 'Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers are divided for pre- 
sentation into personal information and status of administrative support 
in organizations' employing the respondents. > 

All percentage calculations were determined according to the arith- 
metical method of rounding any partial number to the* nearest tenth of 
the whole number. This practice may occasionally result in the total 
percentage- being; lightly lessor slightly more than'lOfr percent. In 
the text narrative, percentages have been reported to the nearest whole 
number .p Total percentages for each table have been rounded to 100 
percent where addition of individual percentages might result in slight- 
ly less or slightly more than j 100 percent. 

This chapter presents data of two types: (1) personal data col- 
lected from the total sample ; of 95 Administrative Support Supervisors/ 
Managers, which^ilL be presented in the form of percentage frequency 
distributions for the variables studied,, and (2) opinions of th?se 
respondents about selected job-related concerns. 

The purpose of the first part is to describe selected demographic 
characteristics of the Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers who 
participated in this study. The data presented represent the personal 
information supplied by each of the Administrative Support Supervisors/ 
Managers responding to Questions 2 through 9 on the Interview Form, 
These data have been organized for presentation as follows: regional 
location and nature of organizations,' sex and age, length and type of. 
previous office experience, present job title, length of time in present 
position, and educational background. 

The objective of the second part is to present the opinions of the 
Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers concerning selected job- 
related topics. The data will be reported as percentages of the total 
surveyed sample (N = 95) unless a further analysis of the responses to a 
question is conducted. In these cases the percentages will reflect only 
that portion of the total sample being examined. 
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-Personal Data 



Rg^ioaai Locations and Nature of Organizations ' 

i * 

\* Table 97 identifies the number and percentage of organizatipns 

J * classified by region. The North-Central region had the largest fre- 
quency distribution (33 percent) followed by the Southern region (22 
percent) and Eastern region (19 percent). The Mountain Plains region 
was next in order of frequency (14 percent) , with the Western region 
showing, the smallest representation in this study (10 percent). 
> * 

1 Table 97 

> 

! 

REGIONAL LOCATIONS OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 

_i_ . : ~ (N » 95) " 



Region 


Number 




Percent 


- - * 

Eastern 


18 


f 


18.9 


Southern 


21 




22.1. 


North-Central 


31 




32.6 


MbuntainAlains 


13 , 

* 




13.7 


Western 


9 




9.5 


No response 


_3 




3.2 


Total , 


95 




100.0 



As indicated ip Table 98, the nature of the organizations repre- 
sented by the responding Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers was 
quite varied^ with the greatest nuuber of participants (17"$$rcent) 
representing Finance, Insurance > or Real Estate organizations. Govern- 
ment was next in the frequency distribution and was checked by 14 per- 
cent of the respondents. Though responses in the Other category 
accounted for 17 percent, an examination of the data found four organi- 
1 , zations considered to be service oriented and three in the petroleum/ 
epergy field; the rest of the responses were mentioned only one time. 

• * 

Sex and Age 

• ■■ ■ 

Tables 99 and 100 identify responding Administrative Support Super- 
visors/Managers by sex and age. As shown in Table 99, 77 percent of 
these supervisors/managers were female and 18 percent male. 
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Table 98 



NATURE OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 
' (N « 95). 



Organization ^ 


Number 


Percent 


Accounting 


1 


l;i • 


Education 


10 


10.5 


Engineering 




5.3 


Finance) Insurance, or Real Estate 


16 


16.8 


Government 


13 


13.7 


Legal . 


io 


10.5 


Manufacturing 


12 


12.6 


Medical 


1 


1.1 


Transportation, Communications, and Utilities 


'6 


6\ 3" 


Wholesale/ Retail Trade 


3 


3.2 


Other 


16 


16.8 


No response 


_2 


2.1 


Total 


95 


1O0.0 



Table 100 shows that over one-half of the Administrative Support 
Supervisors/Managers were less than 40 years of age (57 percent) with 36 
percent indicating they were in the 30 through 39 age range, TwentyTone 
percent were less than 30 years of age, while a similar number were 50 
years of age or older (19 percent). » 

Length and Type of Previous Ofiice Experience 

Nearly 65 perceut of the respondents had been employed previously 
as a supervisor, with 61 percent recording, secretarial experience. 
Forty-three percent of the Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers 
indicated previous employment as an administrative assistant. Of the 
nearly 30 percent who indicated the other job categories, most had 
served in managerial or supervising positions with different titles, 
according to the type ot organization for which they worked. Table 101 
. presents these data. 
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Table 99 

♦ » 

SEX OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS % 

(N - 95) 



Sex 



Female 
Male 

No response 



Total 



Number 



percent 




Range 



AGE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/ MANAGERS 

(N - 95) 



Under 20 
20 - 24* 
25 - 29 
30 - 39 
40 -49 
50 or over 
No response 
total 



Nunber 



Percent 



0 * 


0.0 


7 


7.4 


13 


13.7 


34 


35.7 


22 


23.2 


18 


18-.9 




1.1 


95 . , 


100.0 



7- 
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Table 101 

LENGTH AND TYPE OF PREVIOUS OFFICE EXPERIENCE OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

(N » 95) 



YEARS OF -EXPERIENCE 
Type of Office Work • Number* Percent Range Mean . 



Receptionist 


25 • 


26.3 


.25 


- 7. 


2.3 


Clerk 


32' * 


33.7^ 


.25 


- 12 


3.0 


Secretary 


58 


61.0 


1 


- 24 


10. o" 


Supervisor N 


*61 


.64.2 


1 


-<37 


. 5.5 


Administrative Assistant 


41 


43.2 


.5 


- 30 


M 


No office experience 


" 3 


3.2 








* 

Other . 


28 


29.5 






l 



i 

*Number exceeds 95 because some respondents indicated experience in more 
than one type of office work* 



Present Job Title • 

0 

Responses to a question regarding present job titles, shown in 
Table 10,2, indicated that a wide variety of titles were being used, with 
Supervisor of Secretarial Services (15 percent) and Supervisor of Admin- 
istrative Support (13 percent) occurring' most frequently. The Other 
responses included 11 persons (representing 12 percent of the total 
Sample) whose title was Word Processing Supervisor. . \ 

' \ 

length of Time in Present Position • * 

When asked about the length of time employed in their present ^ 
position, 73 percent of the respondents had been in their present job 
for three or fewer years ^ 25 percent had held their positions for less 
than one year, while 14 percent indicated 9 tenure of five or more 
years, This information is shown in Table 103. 

Educational Background 

Nearly 94 percent of the surveyed Administrative Support Super- 
visors/Managers had attended and graduated from high school. Over half 
of the respondents had also attended a four-year college or university, 
with 47 percent of, those attending having received a degree. Inspection 
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Table 102 

V ERESENT JOB TITLES Of ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 



Job Title 



Number 



Percent 



Administrative Coordinator 


4 


4.2 


Administrative Manager 


5 


5.2 


Coordinator . , - 


1 


1.1 


* 

Coordinator, Acfininistrative Services 


2 


2.1 


Coordinator, "Administrative Support 


0 ; 


0.0 


Manager, Administrative Services 


. 4 


4.2 


Manager^ Administrative Support 


3 


3.1 


Manager, Information Services 


i 


i.i 


Manager, Office Systems 


i 


i.i 


Manager, Secretarial Services 


2 


• 2.1 


Office Manager 1 • 


8' 

* 


8.4 


Supervisor,' Administrative Services 


9 


9.5 


Supervisor, Administrative Support 


12 


12.6 


Supervis6r, Secretarial Services 


14 


14.7 


i 

'Other 

• 


> 26 


27.4 


No response 


_3 


> 

3.2 


Total 


95" 


100.0 
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Table 103 ' 1 

LENGTH OF TIME IN PRESENT POSITIONS OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

SUPERVJSORS/MANAGERS 

(N « 95) x 



Length of Time 



Number 



Percent 



/ 



Less than 1 year 
1 - 3j£ears 

More,/ than 3, less than 5 
5 /years or more 




24 

r 


25.2 




-45 


47.4 . 


X 


12 


12.6- 




13 


13.7 • 




,_1 


1.1 




95 


100.0 . 





of the Other responses showed that nine people had attended graduate 
^ehoALaad three of them had completed, a master's degree. Table 104 
presents these educational background/data. 
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Opinions About Job-Related Topics 



.ERIC 



Separation of Document Preparation 
from Administrative Support Factions 

As shown in Table 105, 61 percent of the organizations separated 
document preparation and Administrative support functions from one to 
five years ago. Ten percent separated the functions less than one year 
ago, and 14 percent separated the functions six to nine years ago. 

Administrative Support Organizational Patterns 

Of £he 95 responding organizations, 42 percent had a decentralized 
administrative support pattern, 33 percent had a centralized pattern, 
and 24 percent had a mixed pattern* This is shown in Table 106. Table 
107 shows that of the organizations which had a decentralized organi- 
zational pattern, 23 had individual work stations (54 percent) and 13 
had satellite patterns (30 pe'rcent) . 

Administrative Support Personnel Performing custom Typing 

As shown in Table 108, 72 percent of the respondents indicated that 
their organization was structured for custom typing performed by admin- 
istrative personnel. Custom typing refers to those jobs which would be 
difficult to standardize and require special instructions and/or han- 
dling. 
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EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

(N - 95) " ' . 

DEGREE OR 

. ' ATTENDANCE CERTIFICATE EARNED 



- Type of School 


Number* 


Percent 'Number* • 


Percent 


* High School 


85 


89.5 85 


> 89.5 


. Vocational High School 


4 


4.2 4 


4.2 


Community/ Junior College 


» 

16 


16.8 o 


ft A 


Private Business College 


16 


-16.8 14" 


14.7 


Post-Secondary Vocational 
♦ or Technical School 


4 

* * 


4.2 2 


2.1 


Four-Year College or 
University 


49 


51.6 28 


f 

29:5 


Other 


'23 


24.2 18 


18.9 


^Number exceeds 95 because respondents yete directed to report all of 
the types of ^chools attended and degrees or certificates earned* 




Table 105 






LENGTH OF TIME DOCUMENT PREPARATION HAS BEE^ SEFARATED TOTALLY 
OR PARTIALLY FROM ADMINISTRATIVE SUPI*ORT FUNCTIONS " 
' , (N - 95) 


Length of Time 




Number 


Percent 


' Less thanol year ago 




9 


9.5 


1-3 years ago 




32 


. 33.7 


4-5 years ago 




26 


27.4 


6-9 years ago 




13 


13.7 


10 or more years ago 




■8 


8.4 


No response • 




_7 


7.4 


Total 




95 


100.0 



Table 106 



ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 
OF 'RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 
(N » 95) 



Administrative Support Pattern 

: ■ — 


Number 


Percent 


Centralized . 


31 


32.6 


Decentralized 

• 


40 


42.1 


Mixed 


23 


24.2 

t 


Other 


JL 


1.1 


Total 


95 


100.0 



Table 107, 

TYPES OF DECENTRALIZED ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 

IN RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS ! 
(N - 43) - 



Type of Pattern 


Number* 


Percent 


Satellite 


13 


30.2 


Mini-Center/Cluster 


6 


14.0 


Individual Work Stations 


23. 


53.5 


Other 


_1 


2.3 


Total 


43 


. 1CO.0 



*Number reflects further breakdown of total decentralized organizational 
pattern. In three cases respondents indicated the use of more than one 
pattern within an organization. 

i 
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■ « -.. Table 108 

ORGANIZATION STRUCTURED FOR CUSTOM TYPING PERFORMED 
BY ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT PERSONNEL 



Response , Number Percent. 



Yes 






68 


71,6 


Occasionally 






15 


15.8 


• 

No 


• 




11 


11.6 


No response 






JL 


1.1 


Total 


\ 




?5 


100.0 



Responsibility for 'Administrative Support Budgeting and Reporting 

Fif^y-four percent of the respondents indicated that a designated 
department had responsibility for administrative support budgeting and 
reporting, while 42 percent of the organizations reported that a func- 
tional area assumed chief responsibilty. These data are shown in Table 
109. 



Table 109 

AREA RESPONSIBLE FOR 
. ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT BUDGETING AND REPORTING 

(N - 95) 



Area 

i 


Number 


Percent 


4 

Designated Department 


51 


53.7 


Functional Area 


40 


42.1 


No response 


i" — 


A. 2 


To tal 


95 


100.0 
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Administrative Support Personnel's Areas of Responsibility 

Table 110 shows the general areas of responsibility for Administra- 
tive Support Secretaries. Ninety percent of the secretaries performed 
telephone services, 86 percent filed and kept various records, 82 per- 
cent did copying, and 81 percent typed (limited or custom vjork pri- 
marily)*. Table 110 provides these data. 



Number of Principals Using I dministrative Support Services T ■ 

« 

As shown in Table 111 A"8 percent of the respondents indicated that 
from 4 to 35 principals used administrative suppQrt services, and 26 
perceri* estimated that more than 100 principals were using the services. 

Number of Administrative Support Employees by Level and Sex 

Table 112 indicates that 68 percent of the Administrative Services 
Supervisor/Managers were female as was 89 percent of the Senirft Adminis- 
trative .Secretaries .and 99 percent of the Secretaries! Other responses 
included Correspondence Secretaries, Clerks, Aides, and Management 
Analysts, while most did not specify a position title. The number of 
administrative support employees by level and sex can be seen in Table 
112. • / 

i * 

Relationship to Principals 

Forty-two percent of the organizations usually provided administra- 
tive secretarial, services to selected principals and to others when 
needed, while 32 percent provided services only to selected principals 
to whom sfec££traties were assigned. These data are shown in T*ble 113. 



Source of Work Assignments for Administrative Support Secretaries 

Table 114 shows that 43 percent of the Administrative Support 
r Secretaries received work from the Supervisor/Manager and from specific 
principals, as compared with 28 percent who received work from specific 
principals and 21 percent who received work solely from the Supervisor/ 
Manage*. Table 114 provides these data. 



Team Approach in Providing Service to Principals 

As Table 115 shows, 60 percent of the organizations always utilized 
a M team approach" in providing service to principals, 27 percent occa- 
sionally usedsa "team approach, 11 and 12 percent did not use a "team 
approach". 
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Table 110 

GENERAL AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 
SECRETARIAL PERSONNEL IN RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 

(N. - 95) 

y 



Areas of ResponsiMilty^^ 


Number* 


Percent 


Assisting principals with 

clu«u^n^«>UJkcLUJL v c ucuaxxa 


74 


77.9 • 


Aafliatltiff uoird Drocessinc 
personnel as back-up 


41 


43.2 


Copying 5 


78 


. 82.1 


Wl CI X. uxug 


45 


47.4 


1741 4 no 

ruing 


82 ' 


, 86.3 


now v*iui JL ujLug 


23 


24.2 


VJdL UcJL x»ll£ Udud U* ValiUUo 

kinds 


67 


70.5 


Keeping various redords 


82 


. 86.3 


ftaking appointments °. 


75 


78.9 


flatting tuCcUlug alw CUuxclcUUc 

arrangements 


73 


76.8 


Making travel'* arrangements 


72 


75.8 


Organizing work flow 


49 


51; 6 


Originating correspondence 


53 


55.8 


Performing telephone services 


85 


89.5 


Preparing gratis and charts 


38 


40.0 


Typing (limited or custom 
work primarily) 


77 


81.1 


Writing office procedures 


29 ' 


30.5 


Other 


14 

H , 1 — 


14*. 7 


*Number exceeds 95 because some 
of responsibility* 


respondents indicated more than 


one area 
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Table 111 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS' USttNG ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SERVICES 

(NT * 95) 



, • Princip&ls 



•> Number 



PeVcent 



* 

1- 5 


11 


11.6 . 


6 - 10 y ' 


10 


" • ' 10.5 


11 - 20 

> 


• 11 , 


11.6 


-21 - 35 


•14 


14.7 


36-50 


0 * 

% 

. • 7 


7.4 


Nft - 75 . 


;" ' 9 


•9.5 


76\lOO 


5 


• . 5.2 


\ 

101 - 250-.. 


15 . 


15.8 


More than 250 


10" 


10, 5 


No response 


Jl. ' 


3.2 ■ 


Total * 


95 • 

■■ ■ s* 


-100.0 
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Table 

NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT EMPLOYEES BY LEVEL AND SEX* 



ERIC 



Letfel 




Female 


Male 


Totai 


# 

Administrative Services 
Supervisor /Manager 


• 

No. 

z. 


176 
68.0 


83 

32.0 

• 


559 

m 


Senior Administrative 
Secretary (first-line 
supervisor/coordinator) 


No. 
X 

i 


174 
89.0 

* * 


*22 • 
11.0 


196 


Administrative Support 
Secretary 


No. 

' % 


1375 
99.4 


8 

.6 


'■1283 


* 

Other s 

V 


No. 
X 


■ 5vl9 
9\9 


28- 

5.1 • 


547 

• 



*Number exceeds 95 because totals include all administrative support 
personnel employed in the organization. ' 
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• , Table 113 

PRINCIPALS FOR WHOM ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
USUALLY PROVIDE SERVICE 
(N - 95) 



Principals 



Number 



Percent 



Only selected principals to whom 
they are assigned 

» 

* Apy principal requiring admini- 
* ' strativer support- 

Selected principals usually, but ( 

any other principals when heeded 

# » » 

. Other 
No response 
Total 



30 

19 

40 
3 
_3 
95 



31.6 

20,0 

42.0 
3.2 
3.2 
100.0 



Table 114 



PERSONS FROM WHOM ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
RECEIVE WORK ASSIGNMENTS 
(N - 95) 



O » 



Person 


Number 


Percent 


Solely from you as supervisor/manager 


20 


21.1 






From specific principal 


27 


28.4 


From both of above 


41. 

* 


43.2 


Other 


6 


6.3 


No response 


_1 


1.0 


Total 


95 


100.0 


173 


f 
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Table 115 



UTILIZATION OF TEAM, APPROACH IN PROVIDING SERVICE TO PRINCIPALS 
AS CITED BY ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/ MANAGERS 

(N - 95) 



Utilization 

i 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 




oU.2 


No 


ii 


11.5 


Occasionally 


26 


* 27.3 


No response 


JL 


1.0 


Total 


95 


100.6 
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Number of Employees Supervised 

•Seventy-six percent of the Administrative Support Supervisors/ 
Managers indicated they supervised 1 to 15 employees, with 36 percent 
indicating they supervised 1 to 5* employees. An additional 13 percent 
of the respondents indicated they supervised more than 25 employees. 
The number of employees' supervised by the surveyed Administrative 
Support Supervisors/Managers may be examined in Table 116, 

Job Responsibilities and Duties 

The Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers were provided a 
list of job duties and requested to indicate their degree of responsi- 
bility for those jobs by checking the appropriate . response (always, 
often, sometimes, rarely, or never). Definitions for each of the 
responses' were given as guidance for the respondents to assure unifor- 
mity of meaning for responses selected. Replies were to be checked: 

Always-*if the Administrative Support Supervisor/Manager is always 
the one to perform this duty when it is 'performed. 

K 1 

Often — if the Administrative Support Supervisor/Manager is usually 
the one to perform this duty when it is performed. 

i 

Some'uimes — if the Administrate Support Supervisor/Manager per- 
forms the duty about half the time when i£ is performed. 

Rarely — if the Administrative Support Supervisor/Manager is seldom 
the one to perform the duty. * ~~ 

Never — if the Administrative Support Supervisor/Manager never 
performs the duty at any time. 

174 



Table 116 



NUMBER OFi EMPLOYEES SUPERVISED ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 
SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 
(N - 95) 



employees supervisee 






\Tt i m n a y* 


rercent 


1-5 




* 


34 • 


35.8 


6-10 






20 . 


21.1 


14-15 






18 


18.9 


16 - 20 






2 


2.1 


21 - 25 




\ 


8 


8.4 


More than 25 






12 


12.6 


No response 






_1 


1.1 


Total 






95 


100.0 



Because the interpretation of the questions and the given responses 
might vary slightly from individual to individual and from one time to 
anotheir, no attempt was jpade to analyze or compare the findings on the 
basis of only one of the responses from the five choices given. Rather, 
the totals of two responses, always and'often, were used for purposes of 
analysis and comparison. Based upon the definitions of responses, this 
combined total indicates that an Administrative Support Secretary per- 
forms* a duty well over half the time when it is performed. The duties 
were" grouped* in four areas t£ aid in reading-and completing the ques- • 
tionnaire: planning Responsibilities, Organizing Responsibilities, 
Controlling Responsibilities, and Directing and Coordinating Responsi- 
bilities, s , # „ 

e 

Planning Responsibilities . As shown in table 117, two responsi- 
bilities were equally ranked as being done* always or often: analyzing 
office sytems and administrative procedures and dstermiAing the needs of 
principals (68 percent each). Next in rank were two additional planning 
responsibilities: providing orientation to management' and other employ- 
ees and developing, writing, and implementing procedures, both cited by 
66 percent of the Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers. 

Organizing Responsibilities . The most frequently mentioned organ- 
ising responsibility and duty done always or often was creating an 
effective physicaland psychological t work environment (79 percent). 
The next most prevalent responsibility was coordinating work schedules 
of personnel (70 percent). These data may be seen in Table 118. 
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Table 117 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 



Area 1 — Planning Responsibilities 
(N = 95) 



Responsibilities and ^Duties 




Always 

-> 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


No Response 


rrovioe orientaLion co manage- 


NO* 


Jo 


28 




3 


5 


: 1 1 


ment and other employees 


7. 


36.8 


29.5 


24.2 


3.2 


5.3 


1 1.1 


/uiaxyze oince systems ana 


NO* 




J!) 


. 17 


9 


3 


1 


administrative procedures 


% 


. 31.6 


, ' 36.8 


17.9 


9.5 


3.2 


1.1 


beii woro processing co 


NO* 




oft 


1 c 

15 


. 10 


11 


2 


principals and secretaries 


% 


29.5 


30.5 


15.8 


10.5 


11.6 


2.1 


Determine needs of principals 


No. 


2 H 


AO 


16 " 


7 


5 


2 




% 


26.^ 


42.1 


16.8 


7.4 


5.3 


2.1 


Design organizational struc- 


No. 


27 


24 


24 


7 


7 


6 


ture of administrative 


1 


28.4 


25.3 


25.3 


7.4 


.7.4 


6.3 


support systems 














<> 


Establish a budget 


No. 


31 


16 


7 


11 


27 


3 




% 


32.6 


16.8 


7.4 


11.6 


' 28.4 


3.2 


Develop, write,*and implement 


• No. 


28 


35 


18 


11 




■ 2 


procedures 


% 


29.5 


: 36.8 


18.9 


11.6 


1.1 


2.1 


Other 


No. 


3 


1 


1 


0 


0 


90 . 




% • 


3.2 


1.1 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


94.7 



4 

9~.M 



Table 118 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES ARB DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

Area 2— Organizing Responsibilities 
(N - 95) 



Responsibilities and Duties 




6 

Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


No" Response 


Create effective physical 


No. 


44* 




31 


i 

11 


• 3 


3 


3 


and psychological work 


% 


46, 


.3 


32.6 


11. '6 


*3.2 


3.2 


3.2 

• 


environment * * 


















Select office equipment l 


No. 


22 


* 


29 


20 


16 


5 


3 ' 


• 


V 
A 


23 


.2 


ju • J 


7 1 1 


16 8 


5. 3 


3.2 


Organize work flow 


No. 


•49 




24 


18 


' 1 


i 

1 ' 


2 




51 


.6 






1 l 

X • X 


1.1 


2.1 


Coordinate work schedules 


No. 


Hi 




19 


16 


8 


2 


3 


of personnel 


% 


49 


.5 


on A 
ZU.U 


i a ft 


A A 

O • H 


£ * X 


3 2 


nlllc Jul; UcoLlipLiuub 


No. 


33 




17 


22 


12 


8 


3 




% 


34 


.7 


17.9 


23.2 


12.6 


8.4 


3.2 


Establish pareer paths 


No. 


• 25 




19 


20 


10 


17 


4 


for personnel 


% 


26 


.3 


20.0 


21.1 


10.5 


17.9 


4.2 


Distribute work to per- 


No. 


28 




17 


26 


12 


6 


6 


sonnel 


% 


29 


.5 


17.9 

* 


27.4 


12.6 


6.3 


6.3 


Other 


No. 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


95 . 




*/ 
f 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


100 



t » 
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Controlling Responsibilities , Table 119 shows that the most fre- 
quently cited controlling responsibility done always <5r often by the 
respondents was establishing productivity standards ' (50 percent). Next 
in order of frequency was the responsibility of establishing a work 
measurement program, which was checked by 47 percent of the Administra- 
tive Support Supervisors/ Managers v Table 119 presents these data. 

Directing and Coordinating Responsibilities . Monitoring employee 
progress was the responsibility most frequently checked always or often 
by, the surveyed Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers (75 per- 
cent). Following closely was the responsibility of supervising and 
motivating personnel indicated by 74 percerft of the respondents. These 
data may be examined in Table 120. 

» 

Total Working Time 

The approximate percentage of total working time spent by the 
surveyed Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers on the four major 
areas of general resonsibility is s.hown in Table 121. Though time 
management studies reveal that people do not know how much time they 
spend on various activities unless they keep detailed records, people 
raay realize that they tend to spend' a greater proportion of their time < 
on one area of activity than another. The data shown in Table 121 
should be considered on this basis. The highest percentage of time 
indicated by the respondents was spent in the area of directing and 
coordinating responsibilities. Thirty-one percent of their time was 
thought to be spent on these responsibilities. Table 121 shows from 
20-22 percent of the time of Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers 
was spent in each of the other three areas: planning, organizing, and 
controlling. 

Administrative Support Provided 

As Table 122 shows, 65 percent of the Administra tve Suppbrt Super- 
visors/Managers, provided ad inistrative support to one or more princi- 
pals part of the time. About one-third of the respondents were not 
involved in such activity. 

Training for Present Position 

When queried concerning the training received by the respondents,' 
about 46 percent of the organizations provided graining for the present 
position for Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers. Table 123 
provides these data. 

The types of training programs post commonly used. for Administra- 
tive Support Supervisors/Managers were in-house management training 
program(s) and enrollment in management and/or supervisory seminars or 
workshops provided by professional groifps. Of the 95^ respondents, '24 
percent used in-house programs and 21 percent provided enrollment in 
seminars or workshops. As shown in Table 124," the amount of time spent 
on each type of training varied widely. 




Table 119 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

Area 3 — Controlling Responsibilities 
(N - 95) 



Responsibilities' and Duties Always Often Sometimes Rarely Never No Response 

V ; ' 



Establish a work measurement 


No. 


22 


23 


11 


11 


20 


,8 


prog ram * 


X. 




24.2 , 


11.6 


11.6 


21.1 


8.4 


Establish productivity 


No. 


25 


22 


17 


! 7 


,15 


9 


standards 


X 


26.3 


23.2 


17.9 


7.4 


15.8 


9.5 


Use charge-back system 


No. 


19 


6 


9 


8 


37 


16 




X 


20.0 


6.3 


9.5 


8;4 


38.9 


16.8 


Use various types of 


No. 


27 


9 


8 


12 


18 


21 


reporting forms 


X 


28.4 


9.5 


8.4 


12.6 


18.9 


22.1 


Other 


No. 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


93 




X 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


97.9 



o 



Table 120 - 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUM&VISORS/MANAGERS 

Area 4-- Directing and Coordinating Responsibilities 

(N » 95) 



* Responsibilities and Duties 




Always 


Often 


Sonfe times 


/ * 
;Sfc£« 


Never 


' 

No Response 


Select administrative support 


No. 


50 


i 

14 


/ 

15 / 


3< 


10 x 


-3 


personnel 


X 


52.6 


14.7 


15.8/ 


3.2 


10.5 


3.2 


Train administrative support 


No. 


34 


23 


23 


6 


5 


4 


personnel A 
* * 


X 


35.8 


24.2 


24.2 


6.3 


5.3 


4.2 


Develop and Implement; on- 














* 


going training and develop- 
















mental program 1 for admini- 


No. 


34 


22 


17 


7 


10 • 


5 


strative support personnel 


X 


35.8 


23.2 


17.9 


7.4 


10.5 


5*3 


Conduct performance evalu- 


No. 


53 


13 


7 


5 


• 14 


3 


ations 


X 


55.8 


13.7 


7.4 


5.3 


14.7 


3.2 


Monitor employee progress 


No. 


54 


* 

17 


11 


4 


6 


3 


X 


56.8 


17.9 


,11.6 


tf.2 


6.3 ' 


3.2 


Supervise and motivate 


No. 


56 


14 


11 




4 


• 6 


personnel 


X 


58.9 


14.7 


11.6 


■ 4.2 


4.2 


6.3 


Other 


No. 


3 


1 


2 


0 


0 


89 




X 


3.2 


1.1 


2.1 


O.O 


0.0 


93.7 
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Table 121 

APPROXIMATE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL WORKING TIME SPENT ON AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 
BY ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 
' (N - 95) 



PERCENTAGE RANGE 



Area 


* 

.05 - 10 


• 

11 - 15 


16 - 25 


26 - 35 


36 - 45 


Over 
46 


No 

Response 
To Range 


Mean Percent 
of 

Time Spent* 


Planning 


29 


9 


31 


12 


5 


5' 


< 

4 


21.3 


Organizing 


20 


12 


37 


13 


3 


5 


5 


21.9 


Controlling 


26 


11 


36 


8 


.4 


3 


7 


20.1 


Directing and 
Coordinating 


15 


5 




12 


12 


17 


4 
1 


'30.8 


Other (Non- 
management 
activities) 


0 


0 


3 


0 


1 


4 


■ 87 


5. a 

1 



*Mean calculated from raw score data rather than from percentage range. 

I" 
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Table 122, 



■ ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT PROVIDED BY ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 
(N « 95) 

f. 



Response 



Number 



Percent 



Yes 
No 

No response 
Total 



62 
31 
_2 

'95 



65.3 
32.6 
2.1 

100,0 



Tdble 123 

NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS PROVIDING TRAINING FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS /MANAGERS 
(N - 95) 



Response 



Number 



Percent 



Yes 
No 

Other 

No response 
Total 



44 


46.3 






49 


51.5 


1 


1.1 


_1 


1.1 


95 


100.0 



182 



Table 124 



TYPE AND EXTENT OF TRAINING FOR PRESENT POSITION BY EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION 
1 FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

(N ■ 95) 



RANGE IN NUMBER OF HOURS 

1-20 21-30 31 - 50 51 - 75 76 - 100 101 - Ov&r 
Type of Training Number* hra. hrs. ' hrs. hrs. hrs. lirs. 



Enrollment In college management 
courses 


6 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


\; 

1 . 


Enrollment in management aod/or 
Supervisory seminars or workshops 
provided by professional groups, 
such as Administrative Management 
Society 


20 


4 


2 . 


5 


4 


2 


i 

i 

t 

3 


In-Kouse management training* 
program(s) 


23 


5 


5 


7 


1 


• - 1 


M 

0 


Management and /or supervisory 

courses(s) provided by equipment 
vendors 


13 


6 


2 


4 


1 


0 


Other 

* 


2 


i 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


*Numbet dues not equal 95 because only 
types and extent of training. 


those 


respondents who received 


training 


were 


askec^ to 


Identify all 



2G0 



1 

/CO I 



On-Going Training Needs 



As shown in Table 125', 61 percent of the surveyed Administrative 
Support Supervisors/Managers perceived a need for on-going training. 
Table 125 shows the extent 'of this need. 



Table 125 



PERCEIVED NEED FOR 



A 



-GOING TRAINING FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 
SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS ! 
(N -95) ' m 



Response 



Number 



Percent 



Yes 








58 


61.0 


No 








29 


30.5 


No opinion 








5 


5.3 


Other 








I 


1.1 


No response 


/ 






_2 


2.1 


Total 








95 


100.0 



Several of the , respondents did not rank their responses as 
requested but checked a response; therefore, these checked responses t 
for purposes of discussion, are added to the rankings. The on-going 
training needs most often cited by the Administrative Support Super- 
visop/ Managers included methods and techniques of supervising people, 
with a 33 percent response; development and implementation of goals ajid 
objectives, with a 28 percent response; report writing and procedures 
writing, with a 24 percent response; and interpersonal relations, with a 
23 percent response. These data are presented in Table 12(>. 

Career Path Opportunities 

When asked about the existence of a career path, nearly two-thirds 
(65 percent) of the Administrative Support Supervisors/ Managers indi-, 
cated that there was not a built-in career progression for persons in 
their position in the organization. Table 127 provides these data. 

Job Titles for (Nontyping) Secretarie s 

A variety of joo titles was given to the persons performing primar- 
ily nontyping secretarial duties in the responding organizations. As 

shown in Table 128, these included ''secretary 11 in- 19 percent of the v 
* * 

9 184 ^ 
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Table 126 " . 



RANK ORDER OF ON-GOING TRAINING* NEEDS CITED BY ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 
ft (N - 95) ■ 



* 

Topic 


Ranked 1 , 


Ranked 2 


Ranked 3 


•Checked But 
Not Ranked 


Total* 


Percent 


ln~ 1 * ■ 

Additional technical ^skills "(knowledge 
and operation of office systems) 


• 

6 * 


V 

V 

6 


2 


4 . * 


18 


_ . 

19.0 


» * 

Budgeting and accounting skills 


3 


2 


8 


3 - 


16 


• 16.9 


Data processing skills 


3 


3 . 


1 


4 


11 


11.6 


Development and implementation of 
goals and objectives 


9 


. 7 


6 


5 


27 


28.4' 

t 


• 

Interpersonal relations 


8 


. 5 


4 

2 


7 


22 


23.2 


Management information systems 


4 


6 


7 


3 


20 


21.1 


Methods and techniques of supervising 
people 


13 


10 


2 


6 


31 


32.6 


Office administration techniques 


4 


2 


3 


5 


14 


14.7 


Records management systems 


1 


1 


4 


5 


11 


11.6 


Report writing and procedures writing, 
etc ♦ 


3 


. 3 


8 


9 ' 


23 


24.2 


Other 


2 


1 


0 


2 V 


5 


5.3 


^Number exceeds 308 because respondents 


were directed 


to indicate 


more than 


\ — 

one response. 







I 



/ 

t* 

s Table 127 



EXISTENCE OF CAREER PATHS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
SUPPORT SUPERVISORS /MANAGERS 
(N * 95) 



"Built-in" Career Prpgression 






, Number 


Percent 




> 




17 


17.9 


mo 






62 


65.3 


Working on it 






13 


13.7 


* 

No response 






_3 


3.1 


Total 

— -r* — 




1 


95 


10O.0 



organizations, "administrative assistant' 1 in 16 percent of the organiza- * 
tions, and "administrative secretary" in 15 percent of the organiza- 
tions . 

r 

Training Practices * 

Initial Basic Office Training , Table 129 indicates fehe sources of 6 
initial basic office training for Administrative Support Secretaries, 
according to the Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers. High 
school training was most frequently reported (44 percent) by the respon- . 
dents, office training received in the organization itself by 16 per- 
cent, and training received in another organization was cited by 8 
percent of the respondents. * 



In-Service/Other Training Received . .Of the 95 responding organiza- 
tions, 52 percent did not provide in-service training for new Adminis- 
trative Support Secretaries, while 27 percent provided formal in-house 
training, and 38 percent provided other types of training. These data 
are shown in Table 130. The 17 respondents checking Other indicated' a 
variety of informal training methods" such as orientation and help in the 
office and instruction from principals. 

As shown in Table 131, the typical responding organization with a 
formal in- house training program more frequently operated the program 25 
hours or less for each employee, according to the surveyed Administra- 
tive Support Supervisors/Managers. 
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Table 128- • 

I 

JOB TITLES OF EMPLOYEES WHO PERFORM NONTYPING SECRETARIAL DUTIES 

(N - 95) 



v Job Title 


Number 


Percent 


Administrative Assistant 


15 


15.7 


AUlUlllJL9L£aUXVC JCv. *. tZ Ld*. j 


14 


14.7 


Aumiuxscracxve opeciaxxsi. 


9 


9 1 

AaX 


Administrative support 
Secretary 


3 


3.2 


r - 

Administrative Support 
apeciaxisc 




9 1 

A« X 


Assistant 


i 

Jt 


1 1 
1 • 1 


Executive Assistant 


1 
X 


x«x 


Management Support Clerk 


i 


X • 1 


Management Support Secretary 


9 
C 




nan ag erne nc support opecixixxsu 


0 
u 




Secretary 


18 


18.9 


Service Center Clerk 


5 


5.3 


Other / . 


19 


20.0 


No response 


12 


12.6 


Total 


'95 


100.0 



Employment Testing 

About 65 percent of the organizations represented by the respon- 
dents administered *n employment test to potential Administrative Sup- 
port Secretaries- Ta^le 132 provides this information. The most common 
types of employment tests administered, as shown in Table 133, included: 
typing (timed writing), 56 percent; shorthand tests and clerical apti- 
tude tests, 32 percent each; language arts tests, 31 percent; and gen- 
eral knowledge tests, 20 percent. 
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Table 129 



SOURCES OF INITIAL BASIC OFFICE TRAINING OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 
' SECRETARIES CITED BY ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS /MANAGERS 

(N =» 95) 



Source 


Number 


Percent 


High School 


42 


44.2 


Community/ Junior College 


7 


7.4 


Private Business College 


5 


5.3 


j r 

Post-Secondary Vocational or Technical School 


2 


2..1 


FouT—VPfl^ Hoi 1 pcjp or* Tlirf vprcf 




> 

6« J. 


Your organization 


15 


15.8 


Annf^ViPi* o toatkA f A on 


Q 
0 


Q A 


Other 


1 


l.l 


No response 


13 


13.7 


Total > i 


95 ■ 


100.0 


Table 130 






TYPE OF IN-SERVICE/OTHER TRAINING RECEIVED BY NEW ADMINISTRATIVE 
SUPPORT SECRETARIES IN RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS AS IDENTIFIED 
BY ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

(N ■ 95) 


Type of Training 


Number 


Percent 


i 

Formal in-house trainjing 


26 

* 


27.4 


No training provided \ 

I 


49 


51.5 


Other 


17 


17.9 


No response 


_3 


3.2 


Total 


95 


100.0 
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Table*- 131' 

EXTENT OF IN-SERVICE/OTHER TRAILING RECEIVED BY NEW ADMINISTRATIVE. SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
AS IDENTIFIED BY ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

(N - 95) 



• 

Type of Training 


Number 


Percent 


1-25 
hrs. 


26-75 
hrs • 


76-100 

Vi v» o 


101-125 

Hi. o • 


125-150 
. hrs . 


151-Over 
hrs. 


Formal in-house training 
(such as self -paced) 


19 


20.0 


10 


7 


i ' 


0 


0 

f 


1 * 


No training provided 


13 


13.7 


4 


6 


2 ; 


0 


0 


1 


Other 


11 


11.6 


5 


, 3 


1 


1 


0 


1 • 


No indication of time 


52 


54. 7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 132 N 

NUMBER OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS ADMINISTERING EMPLOYMENT .TESTS 
iO POTENTIAL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
,(N » 95) 



Response 


i 


Nuniber 


* 

Percent 


Yes 




62 


65.3 


No 




29 


^30. 5 


Other 




2 


2.1 


no response 




2 


2.1 


Total 




95 


100.0 


TYPES OF 


Table 133 
EMPLOYMENT TESTS ADMINISTERED 


TO POTENTIAL 





ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
(N - 62) 



ERIC 



Type of Test 




Number* 


Percent 


Clerical Aptitude 




30 


31.6 


Decision Making 




9 


9.5 


Filing 




12 


12.6 


General Knowledge 




19 


20.0 


Language Arts 




29 


30.5 


Machine Transcription 




. 9 


9.5 


Proofreading 




12 


12.6 


Reading Comprehension 




12 


12.6 


Shorthand 




30 


31.6 


Typing (production) 




16 




Typing (timed waiting) 




53 


55)8 


Other 




9 





*Nurober exceeds 62 because respondents were asked to check all 
tests administered. 

- ' i9o 27(j 
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Typing Requirements . Table 134 indicates 'that 62 percent of the 
respondents indicated a minimum level of typing skill was required by 
their organizations for the employment: of Administrative Support Secre- 
taries. As shown in Table 135, the most common minimum level of typing 
skill was 50 words a minute, with 34 percent requiring that level; 
another 33 percent required a minimum typing speed of 60 or -more words a 

• minute . . \ 

• » 

• • " Table 134 



DUMBER OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS REQUIRING TYPING SKILLS 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
(N - 95) 



Response 




■ dumber 


Percent 


Yes 




59 


62.1 


No 




10 


10.5 


Certain positions only 




8 


' 8.4 


No response 




18 


19.0 


Total 

* 




95 


100.0 



Table 135 



MINIMUM TYPING SPEED REQUIRED FOR POTENTIAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
(N - 67) 



Words a Minute Number " Percent ' 



35 or fewer words a minute 


3 


4.5 


40 words a minute 


10 " 


14.9 


50 words a minute 


23 


34.3 


60 words a minute 


11 


16 .'4 


More than 60 words a . minute* 


11 


16.4 


Mo Response 


_9 


13.4 


« 

Total 


67 


100. 0 
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Shorthand Skills . When asked whether shorthand skills were 
required for employment, 17 percent of the responding Administrative 
Support Supervisors/Managers required shorthand skills of all Adminis- 
trative Secretaries, while 34 percent required shorthand skills for 
certain positions only. Table 136 presents these data. Those who 
responded that their organization did not require shorthand were asked 
if their Organization preferred hiring secretaries who had shorthand 
skills. Table 137 shows that 37 percent of those respondents said their 
organization did prefer that their Administrative Support Secretaries 
have shorthand skills, though 63 percent did not. 



Table 136 

NUMBER OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS REQUIRING SHORTHAND SKILLS 
^ . OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

(N - 95) 



Response 



Number 



Percent 



Yes 


16 


16.8 


No 


41 


43.2 


Certain posicij 


>ns only 32 


33.7 


No response 


_6 


6.3 


Total' 


95 


100.0 




1 

Table 137 




NUMBER OF 


RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS PREFERRING SHORTHAND 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
(N = 41) 


SKILLS 


Response 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


( • » 


36.6 


Mo 


26 


63.4 


Total 


41 


100.0 
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Importance of Factors Considered in' Hiring 

The surveyed respondents were* requested t6 identify in rank order 
the importance of employment, factors considered in hiring Administrative 
Support Secretaries; however, several checked a response, but made no 
effort to rank the response, * For purposes of 'discussion and ^analysis* 
the three rankings and the checked but not ranked responses have been 
added together to determine the total percentage of respondents indi- 
cating the importance of the selected employment factor. 

The type of previous work experience was considered by 93 percent 
of the respondents to be the most important factor in hiring Administra- 
tive Support Secretaries, while 80 percent considered the impression 
made in the application process to be very important. *These data are 

shown in*Table 138. \* 

• p 

Employee Recruitment 

The Administrative. Support Supervisors/Managers were asked to rank' 
the two major sources utilized in recruiting administrative support t 
personnel in their organizations. However, several of the respondents 
checked a response without indicating rank order* For purposes of 
discussion and analysis, the two rankings and* the checked but not ranked 
responses have been added together to determine the total percentage of 
respondents indicating the ijnportance of the source^. 

As shown in Table 139, the most important recruiting. source of 
Administrative Support Secretaries cited by^he respondents was from 
transfers within the organization. This w&s checked by 63 percent of 
the respondents. In addition, 52 percent indicated that direct appli- 
cation (walk-in) was an* important source; 34 percent disclosed that 
newspaper and other media advertising "were important sources; ani 31 
percent said that employment agencies were also an important source oi 
recruiting. . 

Work Measurement Systems • * t 

A question was provided to determine the extent of use of work 
measurement systems. As shown in Table 140, 22 percent of the respon- 
dents indicated a work measurement system was used regularly, 14 percent 
used such a system occasionally, and 59 percent did not use a work* 
measurement system. Of those organizations using a work measurement 
system, Table 141 shows that 13 (62 percent) used periodic? perforriancte 
evaluations by principal and/or supervisor, while (29 percent}) used 
daily production logs of the secretary. $able 142 shows how the results 
of work measurement wgre used by those organizations .using a work mea- 
surement system. Eighteen of the organisations (86 percent) used the 
results to evaluate time expended on \:he completion of tasks .or jobs, 
and 16 (76 per.cent) used these to evaluate their administrative, support 
employees. 
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Table 138 

IMPORTANCF OF EMPLOYMENT FACTORS CONSIDERED IN HIRING ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
AS INDICATED BY ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS /MANAGERS 

(N * 95) 



Factors 



Extent of training on office equipment 

Grades in school (overall) 

Grades in school (English and/or office 
education courses) 

Impression made in application process 

Level of education attained 

References supplied by applicant 

Type of previous work experience 

Other 



Checked But 

Ranked 1 Ranked 2 , Ranked 3 Not Ranked Total* Percent 



7 
2 

0 

30 
2 
0 

34 
3 



9 
1 

2 

18 
8 

6 

30 
2 



7 
4 

7 

17 
12' 
17 
10 
5 



4 
3 

2 

11 

4 
7 

14 
4 



27 
10 

11 

76 
26 
30 
88 
14 



28.4 
10.5 

11.6 
80.0 
27 .4 
31.6 
92.6 
14.7 



*Number exceeds 95 because respondents were asked to rank the three must important employment factors considered 
in hiring. . 
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Table 139 



MAJOR RECRUITING SOURCES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPbRT. SECRETARIES 
AS IDENTIFIED BY ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

(N - 95) 



t 






Cheeked But 


- . 




Source 


Ranked 1 


Ranked 2 


Not Ranked 


, Total* , 


Percent, 


Direct applicatibn ("Walk-in*") 


15 


24 


11 


50 


52.6 


Employment agencies (public and private) 


15 


8 


■ , 6 


29 


"30.5 • 


Newspaper* and other advertising , f 


7 


14 


11 ' 


' 32 


33.7 


Public and private educational institutions 


, . 2 


9 


7 • ' 


18 


18<9 


Transfers within the organization x v 


31 


12 


17 


60 


63.2 


Other 


.3 


7 • 


4 


14 


14.7 



*Number exceeds 95 because respondents were directed to indicate more than one response 
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Table 140 



NUMBER OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 'USING WORK MEASUREMENT SYSTEM 

(N - 95) 



-n* ■ — : 

Response ' - Number 



Yes 
No 



Percent 



21 22.1 
56 ' 58.9 



Occasionally — '* 13 ^7 

Other! * 4 4 >2 

r 

No response \ 

Total J' 95 . 100.0 

; 5 1 — — — 

,1 



Table 141 



"SYSTEMS USED TO MEASURE PRODUCTION OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
(M -.21) 



Systems Used j 

* . 


Number 


Percent 


1 " 

Periodic performance evaluations by principal 
and/or supervisor 


13 


61.9 


Dally production logs .of secretaries 


6 


t 

28. ]6 


Turnaround time . . 


_2 ' 


9.5 


Total | 

* « 


21 

• 


100 ..0 
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Table 142 



USE^OF RESULTS OF WORK MEASUREMENT OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
(N * 21) 



, Use of Results 



Number* 



Percent 



Evaluation of total administrative support 
production in organization 

Evaluation of administrative support 
employees. 

Evaluation of time expended on completion 
of tasks or jobs 

Evaluation of employee staffing, office 
'equipment , and cost justifications 



Other 



12 

16 

18 

12 
2 



57.1 

76-2 

85-7 

57.1 
9.5 



*Only those respondents who have indicated having a work measurement system 
were asked to provide information on how the results were used. More than 
one response could -be indicated. 



Job-Related Weaknesses of Administrative Support Secretaries 

— - — ■ - 

Though those respondents who indicated they w^re aware of major 
job-related weaknesses of Administrative Support Secretaries were 
requested to rank the three weaknesses of which they were most aware, a 
substantial number checked a response without indicating rank order. 
For purposes of discussion and analycis, the three rankings and the 
checked but t aot ranked responses have b$eti added together to determine 
the total percentage of respondents indicating the weakness. 

Table 143 indicates that 59 percent of the respondents indicated 
that the Administrative Support Secretaries in their organizations had 
major job- related weaknesses.* Those weaknesses are identified in Table 
U4» The major weaknesses most frequently mentioned by respondents 
included: inadequate grammatical skills (31 percent); inadequate spell- 
ing skills (27 percent); and inability to handle telephone services (23 
percent) . , , 
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Table 143 



EXISTENCE OF MAJOR WEAKNESSES OF ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 
SECRETARIES AS INDICATED BY' ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT/ SUPERVISOR/ MANAGERS 

(N»95) 



Response 



Yes 
No 

No opinion 
No response 
Total 



Number 



Percent 



56 


58.9 


27 


28.4 


8 


8.4 


_4 


4.2 


95 


100. 0 



Additional Training Needed 

As shown in Table 145, the areas of additional training needed by 
entry-level Administrative Support Secretaries beyond that for tradi- 
tional secretaries according to the surveyed Administrative Support 
Supervisors/Managers, included: applied English skills (21 percent); 
professional attitude towaid work (21 percent); communication skills (8 
percent). Thirty-three percent of the respondents checked Other as a 
response. Additional training listed in this category included such 
areas as inter-personal relations, checked by 17 percent of the respon- 
dents, and office procedures and recordkeeping, checked by 5 percent of 
the respondents. 



t Summary of Most Frequent Responses 

The data in Chapter 5 represent the personal information supplied 
in the responses of the 95 Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers 
and their opinions concerning job-related topics. Only the most fre- 
quently chosen responses for each question will be cited here. 

1. The region with the largest percentage of respondents (33 
percent), was the North-Central region. 

* • 

2. There were five industries having percent or more of the 
total responses, with the Finance, Insurance, or-Real Estate industry 
representing 17 percent of the respondents. 

3. A large majority of the Administrative Support Supervisors/ 
Managers were female (77 percent). 
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Table 144 

* 

MAJOR WEAKNESSES OF ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES . . 

AS IDENTIFIED' BY ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISORS/MANAGERS 

( N „ 95) . " ; 



Checked But 



Specific Weaknesses 


Ranked 1 


Ranked 2 


Ranked 3 


Not Ranked 


Total* 


Percent" 

" - 


Inability to handle telephone services ? 


4 


9 




5 


22 


~23.2 


Inadequate basic typing skills 


2 


2 


2 


3 


9 


9.5 


Inadequate clerical skills 


2 


2 


5 


5 


14 


14.7 


Inadequate grammatical skills 


10, 


3 


7 


9 1 

« • 


29 


30.5 


Inadequate knowledge of recordkeeping 


1 


0 




3 \ 


7 _ 


7.4 


Inadequate mathematical skills 


0 


1 • 




3 


3.2 


Inadequate proofreading skills 


2 


5 




19 


20. 0 


Inadequate spelling skills 


4 


10 


2 




26 * 


27.4 


Inadequate use of dictionary 


0 


2 


0 


7 


7.4 


Inadequate vocabulary 


3 


2 


5 


16 


16.8 


Lack of experience in records management 


0 


3 


0 


f) ; 


5 


5.3 


Lack experience in business world /office 


6 


4 . 


1 


y. 


18 


18..9 


Lack of knowledge of mailing services 


0 •. 


0 


0 


"I 


0 


O.O 


Poor attitude 


7 


1 


6 




18 


18.9 


Other 


5 


1 


2 




12 


12.6 



*Numbei exceeds 95 because respondents were asked to rank the three major weaknejjr^es of Administrative 
Support Secretaries* • 

**Number reflects percentage of total survey sample rather than only those whosejw^oindicated existence 
weaknesses. * r# f 
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Table 145 



ADDITIONAL TRAINING BEYOND THAT FOR TRADITIONAL SECRETARIES 
NEEDED FOR ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

(N - 95) 



Areas of Additional Needed Training Number* Percent 



Applied English skills 


20 


21.1 


Communication (listen, talk, write) 


8 


8.4 


Problenrsolving 


7 


7.4 , 


Terminology 


5 


• 5.3' 


Transcription 


3 


3.2 


Word processing (in general) 


4 


4.2 


Word processing equipment 


. 7 


7.4 


Professional attitude .coward work 


20 


21.1 


Other 


31 


32.6 


*Total number exceeds 95 because respondents were 
all appropriate responses. 


directed 


to indicate 



4. Over half of the respondents were under age 40 (57 percent^* » 
with 36 percent indicating they were age 30-39. \*tb 

4 

5. Nearly two-thirds of the Administrative Support Supervisors/ * ■ 
Managers (64 percent) indicated that they, had previously held the posi- 
tion of a supervisor. 

6. The most prevalent job title of the respondents was Supervisor, 
Secretarial Services (15 percent). 

7. Almost half of the respondents (47 percent) had been employed 
in their present position from one to three years. 

8. Ninety-four percent of the respondents had graduated from high 
school; 52 percent of the surveyed Administrative Support Supervisors/ 
Managers had attended a four-year college or university, with nearly 
half of them having received a certificate or degree. 

9. About one-third (34 percent) of the respondents indicated that 
document preparation had been separated totally or partially for one to 
three years from'the administrative support functions. 
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10. More of the organizations represented by the responding Adminis-, 
trative Support Supervisors/Managers had adopted a decentralized organi- 
zational pattern in t^ implementation of administrative support (42 
percent) than any other pattern. 

11. The most prevalent type decentralized'administrative support 
organizational pattern was individual work stations, with 54 percent of 
those with a decentralized organization using that pattern, 

12. Nearly *three-,fourths (72 percent) of the respondents indicated 
that their organization, was structured for custom typing performed by 
administrative support personnel. 

13. In 54 percent of the organizations represented by the respon- 
dents, a designated department was responsible for administrative sup- 
port budgeting and reporting. 

14. The most frequently mentioned general area of responsibility of 
administrative support secretarial personnel was performing telephone 
services (90 percent). 

15. Sixteen percent of the represented organizations had an esti- 
mated 101-250 principals using administrative support services. 

16. About' two-thirds (68 percent) of the Administrative Support 
Supervisors/Managers were female, while 89 percent of the Senior Adminis- 
trative Secretaries were female. Virtually all of the Administrative 
Support Secretaries were female (99 percent). 

17. Administrative Sufport Secretaries provided service to selected 
principals usually and to any other principals when needed (42 percent). 

18. In 43 percent of the organizations, Administrative Support 
Secretaries received work assignments from both the supervisor/manager 
and from a specific principal. 

19. About 60 percent of the organizations used a "team approach 11 in 
providing service to principals. 

20. Over one-third (36 percent) of the Administrative Support 
Supervisors/Managers supervised jbetween one and five employees. 

21. The mosc frequently mentioned planning responsibilities carried 
on always Qr often by Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers was 
analyzing office systems and administrative procedures and determining 
the needs of principals (68 percent each). 

22. The most frequently mentioned organizing responsibility carried 
on always or often by Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers was 
creating an effective physical and psychological work environment (79 
percent).. 

23. Establishing productivity standards was the area of controlling 
responsibility most frequently" mentioned by Administrative Support 
Supervisors/Managers as being performed always or often (50 percent). 
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"24.^ Monitoring the employee progress was the directing and coordi- 
nating responsibility most often mentioned as being performed always or 
often by Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers (75 percent). 

' ' v ft 

25. Administrative Support 'Supervisors/Managers spent the largest 

proportion of their working time in the area of directing and coordi- 
nating responsibilities (31 percent). 

26. In nearly two-thirds of the organizations (65 percent), admin- 
istrative secretarial support* was provided to one or more principals 
part of the time' by Administrative Support Supervisors/ Managers. 

27. In 52 percent, of the organizations no training was provided for 
Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers prior to or within thk first 
six months after assuming their supervisory positions. 3 

28. The type of training for Administrative Support^ Supervisors/ 
Managers most often offered by organizations who did provide training 
was in-house management training program(s), with 24 percent of the 95 
firms offering that type of training. 

29. Sixty-one percent of the Administrative Support Supervisors/ 
Managers indicated they perceived a need for on-going training for 
themselves . 

30. The type of training need most frequently mentioned by Adminis- 
trative Support Supervisors/Managers was on the topic of methods and 
techniques of supervising people (33 percent). 

31. Nearly two-thirds of the respondents (65 percent) indicated 
there was not a career path in their organizations for Administrative 
Support Supervisors/Managers. 

32. The most frequently mentioned job title for employees who 
performed primarily nontyping secretarial duties was Secretary (19 
percent). 

33. The source of initial basic office training of Administrative 
Support Secretaries most frequently mentioned by the Administrative 
Support Supervisors/Managers was high school (44 percent). 

M 

34. No in-service training was received by newly employed Adminis- 
trative Support Secretaries in 52 percent of the organizations repre- 
sented by the respondents.* 

35. Of those organizations providing in-service or other training 
for new Administrative Support Secretaries, the extent of training most 
frequently mentioned was from one to twenty-five hours in duration. 

36. About j;wo-thirds of the organizations (65 percent) administered 
employment tests to potential Administrative Support Secretaries. 
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37. The most prevalent type of employment test administered to 
potental Administrative Support Secretaries was a timed-writing typing 
test (56 percent) . 

,38. Typing skills were required for Administrative Support Secre- 
taries by 62 percent of the organizations. 

39. Two-thirds of the organisations (67 percent),, required a minimum 
typing speed of 50 words a minute or more for potential Administrative 
Support Secretaries/ 

40. Over half (51 percent) of the organizations required shorthand 
skills of Administrative Support Secretaries, either for all positions 
or for Certain positions only. 

41. Sixty-three percent of those not requiring shorthand also said 
it was not a preferred skill in their organizations either. 

42. The employment factor most pften considered important in hiring 
Administrative, Support Secretaries was type of previous work experience 
(93 percent). 

43. The most frequently mentioned major recruiting source of Admin- 
istrative Support Secretaries was transfers within the ..organization (63 
percent) . 

44. Nearly three-fifths of the organizations (59 percent) did not 
use work measurement systems in the administrative support area. 

45. Of those organizations using a work measurement system, the 
type of system most often described by the respondents was one in which 
periodic performance evaluations were made by a principal and/or super- 
visor. 

i , 

46. The- results of these work measurement systems were most likely 
to be used in evaluating the time expended on completing tasks or jobs. 

47. Fifty-nine percent of the respondents indicated that entry- 
level Administrative Support Secretaries in their organizations had 
major job-related weaknesses. - \^ 

48. The major job-related weakness of entry-level Administrative 
Support Secretaries most commonly cited by the Administrative Support 
Supervisors/Managexs was inadequate grammatical skills (31 percent). 

49. The most oftettrmentioned areas of additional training, beyond 
those necessary for traa\tional secretaries, needed for entry-level 
Administrative Support Secretaries, were applied English skills (21 
percent) and development of ^ professional attitude toward work (21 
percent) . \ 



\ 

\ 



The data cited in this summary reflect only th? most frequently 
selected response to each of the questions answered by the surveyed 
Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers. ' 
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. Discussion " 

Generally, it has been known and recognized that the administrative 
support secretarial function has not been implemented as fully as has 
the word processing secretarial function* The Word Processing Systems 
study (published in January, 1980) points out ^howeVer, that an increas- 
ing number of organisations (from 30 percent >inj 1975 to 50 percent in 
1980) have implemented administrative. support and that another 20.per- 
(rent stated their intention to do so. Therefore, the 'responses from^the 
95 individuals (about 30 percent 'of the t;otal number >£ organizations 
represented in the study) performing the Adrainistrjative^upport Super- 
visor/Manager functions provide a perspective concerning the role ^pd 
patterns of development w"hictx have not been* available previously tp any* 
extent. ^For this reason, comparisons may be made only with the role of 
'the Word Processing Supervisor/ 

• / • 

Profile of Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers 

•t 

The Administrative Support Supervisor/Manager is probably a female* 
although 18 percent of those participating in this study were male. 
Administrative Support Supervisors tend to, be just a little older than 
the^Word Processing Supervisors; 57 percent were under 40, although 36 
percent were between 30 and 39 years of age. Most of them have 'pre- 
>b*Ugly held jobs as secretaries, a&d nearly two-thirds of them* (64 
percent) Wave also previously been supervisors. Probably reflecting 
that the word processing administrative support concept is relatively 
new, 73 percent have been in their present positions fewer than three* 
years and 25 percent less than a year. } 

A great variety of titles is used for those individuals fulfilling 
the supervisory role. The single most cpmmon title is Supervisor, 
Secretarial Services (15 percent). However, when Supervisor, Adminis- 
trative .Services 3nd Supervisor, Admiriis trative Support titles are 
combined, the total containing the term "Administrative" is 22 percent. 
Another 17 percent entry the title of Manager— of Secretarial Services, 
of Administrative Services, or "of Support, etc. Still "another 7 percent 
are titled Coordinatpr, again in combination with a variety of other * 
terms. General terms most frequently used, in about even proportions,, 
are Administrative Services,. Administrative Support, and Secretarial 
Services. Although the concept has been accepted, there does not seem 
to be agreement on the appropriate terminology to describe the. function, 

* « * 
The level of education is quite high, for nearly all of the super-* 

visors (94 percent) had graduated from high school; a very high percent- 
age (89 *peTrcent) had obtained some education, beyond high school; many^ 
(55 percent) had earned a degree or certificate (30 percent) -from a 
four-year college or university. 
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General .Job Responsibilities of Administrative Support Supervisors/ 
Maqa&£X3 * * 

.The span of responsibility of the respondents varies considerably. 
Most. are supervising only one to five employees; on the other hand, 42 
percent &re supervising more than ten, with 13 percent responsibly for. 
more than w twenty-f ive . *Hqw§ver, the 17 percent of the respondents who 
are manager's may, in turn, hive supervisors reporting to them who are 
carrying out closer supervision of smaller groups. ^ 

An examination of how the supervisors spent their time indicates 
that, as with the word processing supervisors and most other super- 
visors, the largest part of their time (about , one-third) is spent on the 
directing and coordinating fjriictibn. Also, the three areas of planning, 
organizing, and controllings are about equal in the amount of time s£ent 
on them.' The primary responsibilities axe the same as those of the word 
processing supervisors — to maintain close contact with the personnel 
supervised, to motivate them, and to monitor their progress in order to 
conduct performance evaluations. Large numbers of the supervisors also 
indicated that they had considerable responsibility in the selection and 
training of the administrative support personnel and for developing and, 
implementing on-going training and .developmental programs for their 
administrative support personnel. 

Important aspects of the planning responsibilities of ,the Adminis- 
trative Support Supervisors are analyzing' office systems and adminis- 
trative procedures, together with determining th$ needs of the princi- ' J 
pals. Nearly as important are providing orientation to management and 
other employees and developing,, writing, and implementing procedures. 

Administrative Support Supervisors also recognize as a majQr orga- 
nizing responsibility the creation of an effective physical and psycho- 
logical work environment. Here, too, the Administrative Support Secre- 
taries revealed that their environment is one of their job dislikes. 
These responses would appear to indicate that supervisors recognize 
their responsibility in this area but are not always able to carry it 
out effectively. These supervisors also acknowledged the organization 
of work flow as a major responsibility. 

Although the controlling responsibility wa*> considered to* take 
about equal time with planning and organizing, the Respondents did not 
indicate that they performed many of the controlling responsibilities to 
any great degree. For example, about 60 percent of the respondents 
indicated that they do not use any form of work measurement system to 
measure the production of administrative supp'ort secretaries in their 
organizations. Those organizations using such measurements indicated 
that they were used primarily to determine time expended in completion 
'of certain tasks and to evaluate* employees. 



Organizational Structure of Administrative Support 

♦ 1 

-Again reflecting that administrative support and word processing 
have been implemented relatively recently in their organizations, 43 
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percent of the respondents indicated that document preparation had been 
separated totally or parfia-Wy from the administrative support functions 
for less than thxee years, 34 percent from one to three years. Adminis- 
trative support; tended toM more decentralized than W<?rd Processing, 
for only 33 percent "indicated it was centralized, as contrasted to 62 
percent in Word Processing. More of those indicating a decentralized or 
mixed approach indicated the use of individual work stations rather than 
satellite patterns.- 

Although 85 percent of the Word Processing Supervisors indicated 
that their 4 installations were structured tjo handle speciaL jobs involv- 
ing custom typing, 87 percent of the Administrative Support Supervisors . 
indicated that custom typiag was performed occasionally or regularly by 
administrative support personnel. 1 

Administrative support has been implemented on a rather large scale 
in some organizations, for 25 percent of the respondents indicated that 
100 or more principals in their organizations used administrative sup- 
port services. 

More c- the organizations provided administrative support service 
to selected principals only, although a considerable number provided 
service to any other principals, when needed. 'Most of the organizations 
were structured so that Administrative Support Secretaries received work 
assignments f 'om both the supervisors and from specific principals, with 
nearly two-thirds of the organizations using' a "team approach" to pro- 
vide the service. 



General Areas of Administrative Support Responsibility 

Just 'what administrative support entails is becoming more clear. 
The oft-quoted traditional duties of copying, filing, and performing 
telephone services are indeed part of the administrative support respon- 
sibility in many organizations. % \owever, over three-fourths of the 
respondents i' icated that in their organizations administrative support 
also includes the following: Assisting principals with administrative 
details, gathering data of various kinds, keeping various records, 
making appointments, making meeting* and conference arrangements, making 
travel arrangements, and typing limited or custom work primarily. Over 
half the supervisors also indicated itfiat administrative, support entails 
organizing work flow and originat^g^orrespondence . 

These Administrative Support Supervisors .also indicated that one of 
• the responsibilities in 43 percent of the organizations is assisting 
word processing personnel as backup to keep up with work overloads.. 

* 

Trainxag 

In 52 percent of the organizations, the Administrative Support 
Supervisors had not bee% provided with any type of training to assist 
them in assuming their supervisory duties. Those who had' received such 
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training most frequently obtained it through in-house management train- 
ing programs, although seminars or workshops provided by outside profes- 
sional groups were a close second, A considerable .number (61 percent) 
perceived a need for on-going training. Perceived' training needs varied 
considerably, but methods and techniques of supervising people and 
development and implementation of goals an3 objectives were most fre- 
quently indicated. * » 

Considerable semantic confusion is also apparent in the job title 
used to describe those employees who are performing the administrative 
support functiortY-primarily the nontyping i secretarial duties. The most 
frequently used single title remains the traditional perm of "Secretary" 
(19 percent). A considerable number, however, are using Administrative 
Assistant or Administrative Secretary. In -fact, all the various, titles, 
which include* the 'term "administrative,". total 38 percent. Theusource 
of initial, basic office training for these individuals is most often 
high school. Over half the organizations (52 percent) provide no train- 
ing fo^ these employees . 

N 0nly 18 oercent of the respondents indicated, that they presently 
had any type ^f "built-in" career progression established for their 
positions within thfeir organizations; another J. 4 percent indicated that 
this was being worked on. ^ 

Entry-level Requirements of Administrative Support Secretaries 

The majority (65 percent; of the jrganizations administered employ- 
ment tests to potential Administrative Support Secretaries. Most fre- 
quently straight-copy typing tests were administered to Administrative 
Support Secretaries as well as to Word Processing Operators, The same 
minimum of 50 words a minute was required in most organizations. About 
one-third of the organizations also gave shorthand, language arts, and 
general clerical aptitude te$ # ts. About ti^lf Qf the organizations 
required shorthand skills of Administrative Support Secretaries, either 
for all positions or for certain positions only. ' ^ * 

• • * 

The most frequently indicated source utilized for recruiting admin- 
istrative support personnel was transfers from within the. organization, 
Th;Ls was the case probably because the most important factor in deter- 
mining whether an applicant would perform satisfactorily as an Adminis- 
trative Secretary was their previous work experience. 

• 

When first implementing the administrative support function in an 
organization, quite often many of the "traditional" secretarial employ- 
ees elected to join this segment rather than the word processing unit. 
This might explain why transfers from within the organization were cited 
so frequently. When the administrative support function is more readily 
accepted in organizations, other recruitment sources may take on added 
importance. 

Although Administratiye'Support .Secretaries were typically con- 
sidered to be performing nontyping duties, the major weaknesses of these 
secretaries cited were inadequate basic typing skills (perhaps this is 
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one 1 reason Word Processing Centers have been established), inadequate 
grammatical, skills, and inadequate spelling skills. The latter two are 
the same weaknesses cited "for the Word Processing Operators- 

Appligd English skills and professional attitude toward work were 
indicated' by write-in responses of the supervisors as those areas of 
needed training for entry^level Administrative Support Secretaries over 
and beyond those required for "traditional" secretaries. 

t s ' :< 

Chapter 5 has p^sented thfe responses of the Administrative Support, 
Supervisors/Managers in this study. In addition, it has summarized the 
most frequent responses to each of the questions and discussed selected 
findings in relation to the reviewed literature and references cited. 
Chapter 6 will present the data collected from Adqjinistrative Support 
Secretaries. • - , 
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Chapter 6 



^ RESPONSES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 



Chapter 6 includes responses from tjie Administrative Support Secre- 
tary Interview Forms .concerning the word processing survey % A total of 
163 persons .completed the twelve-page form, containing 18 questions 
(Appendix E), Data from the surveyed Administrative Support Secretaries 
are divided for ^presentation into rpersonal information and the status of 
word processing administrative support in organizations employing the 
respondents. ^ 

All percentage calculations were 'determined according to the arith- 
metical method of rounding any partial number to the nearest tenth of 
the whole number. This practice may occasionally result in the total. * 
percentage being slightly less or slightly more than 100 percent,. In 
the text 'narrative, percentages have been reported to^fehe nearest whole 
number* Total percentages for each table have been rounded to 100 
percent where addition of individual percentages .might result in 
slightly, less or slightly more than 100 percent* 

« ■ •*'*■•• 

This chapter presents date of twa types: (1) personal data col- 
lected* from the total sample of" 163 Administrative Support Sectetaries , 
which will be presented in the form of percentage frequency distribu- 
tions for the variables studied, and (2) opinions* of, these respondents 
about/ sej^ec ted job-related concerns. . ; 41 

* 

The purpose of the first part is to describe selected demographic 
characteristics of the Administrative Support Secretaries who partici- 
pated inr£iiis study.. The data presented represent the personal^nf oraa- 
tion supplied by each of the Administrative Support Secretaries respond- 
ing to QuestiQns 2 through 9 on the Interview Form (Appendix E),. These 
data have been organized" for presentation as follows: regional loca- 
tions and nature* of organizations, sex and age, length and type of 
previous office experience, present job title, length of time in present 
position, and educational background. 

.The objective of the second part is to present the 0 opinions of the 
'Administrative Support Secretaries concerning ^elected job-related 
tdpics. The data will.be reported as percentages of the total surveyed 
sample (N = .163) unless a further . analysis of the responses to a ques- 
tion is conducted. ■ In* these cases* the percentages will reflect only 
that portion of the total sample being examined. 
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. Personal Data 

Regional' Locations and Nature of Organizations . / 

^ The regional lo ca t SctT s*fiowing~eKe "Targes tTpef centa ge ~o f responding" 
organizations was .the North-Central with nearly 33 percent,. The South- 
ern (21 percent) and Eastern regions (20 percent) were represented 
nearly equally, They we're followed by the Mountain Plains region (15 
percent) and the Western region with nearly 10 percent. Table 146 
presents the frequency and percentage distributions by regional loca- 
tions of th§ organizations 'for which the respondents worked, 

• : ' l ;. • 

Table 146 



REGIONAL LOCATIONS OF 


RESPONDJNG 


ORGANIZATIONS 




. (N 


= 163) 


» . * 




-V. 

Region 




Number 


Percent 

> 


Eastern 




33 ' 


20.3 


Southern 4 




34 


20.9 


North-Central 




33 


32.5 


Mountain Plains 




25 


. ' 15 .3 


Western c 


% 




;>•• 

;-9.8 








% 


Mo response 




_2 . 


\U2 

. X 


Total 




163 


100. o x 











The* highest observed frequency of the various kinds of organisa- 
tions represented 'in this study was the Finance, Insurance, or Real 
Estate industry, which was checked by* nearly 17 percent of th$ respon- 
dents- The next highest frequency was the organizational classification 
of Other which was marked by 21 percent of the Administrative Secre- 
taries surveyed. Write-in information indicated that the Other response 
included such fields as publishing, management consulting, the petroleum 
industry, or' data processing and word processing services, as well as 
several other miscellaneous types. The Manufacturing and Gqvernment 
sectors were indicated by nearly 12 percent each. Table 147 shows the 
distribution of the sample by the nature of the organization. 
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Table 147 



NATURE OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 
(N * 163) " < 



Organization 



Number 



Percent 



Accountlng|C^ 
* 

Educatidiv 



.Engineering 



Finance^ Insurance, Real Estate 

» „ >. 

• < 

* Government , 
Legal } " , 

♦ Manufacturing 

• "* t 

Medical 

Transportation, Communication, and Utilities 
Wholesale/Retail Trade ' . / 

Other , ^ ' 

No response 
Tosal 



2 


1.2 


16' 


9.8 






14 


* .'8.6 


27 


■ 16.6 


P 


•11 .'7 


15 


- 9.2 


19 


;ll.7 


2 


1.2 




4.9 




3.7 


6 


34 


20; 9' 


1 


' * .6 


163 


100.0. 



Sex and Age 

Table's, 148 and 149. identify the,, respondents by sex and age. The 
distribution according to the, sex of the respondents reveals that the 
Administrative, Support Secretaries were predominantly female (97 per- 
cent). Two percent of the Administrative* Secretaries were male. Table 
148 depicts the frequency and percentages by sex of *the Administrative 
Support Secretaries participating in 'this survey. 

The data, as sbtown in Table 149, indicated that about. 78 percent of 
the Administrative Support Secretaries were below the age of 40. The 
data also indicated that the highest age frequency of the respondents 4 
was between ages 30 and 39, with 36 percent checking this/age range. 
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Table 148 



SEX OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
(N - 163) .? 
■ * __ $r 


Sex 


* * 
* — v 


Number 


Percent 


Female 




158. 


96.9 


Male. 




3 


> V 


No response 


• 


2 


1.2 


£otal , 




• 163 


' 100.0 




Table 149 




- 




AGE 0F ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 
(N - 163) 


SECRETARIES 


- 


Range 


U 


* Number 


Percent 


Under 20 


/ 

/ 


1 


p. 6 


20-24 




25 


15.3 


25 - 29 




42 


25.8 


30 - 39 




C Q 


\ 

\ 

12,3 


40 - 49 


• 


20 


SO At* nir at 1 

jv ut uvgr 


» 


14 


8.6 s 


No response' j 

/ 

Total 




2 


1.2 \ 




163 

4 


\ 

100.0 ! 


Length ancf Type 


of Previous Office Experience 


1 





Table 150 presents information concerning the length x and type 
previous office experience of the Administrative Support Secretaries. 
Nearly 85 percent had previously been employed as- secretaries, with an 
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age* of nearly eight years o ^experience. About one-fourth of the 
survey sample indicated a response of Other and cited a variety of 
background experiences such as doctor's assistant, computer operator, 
switchboard operator, and temporary office assignments; only. three 
indicated^hat they had been word processing, operators or correspondence 
secretaries. # 




T^ble 150 



LENGTH- AND TYPE OF PREVIOUS OFFICE EXPERIENCE OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
(N =». 163) 



YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 

Type of Office Work • Number* Percent Range- Mean 



Receptionist 


47 


28.8 


.25 - 


15 " 


' 2.48 


Clerk 


67 


41.1 


.25 - 


23 


3.5 


Secretary 


138 


84.7 


' .25 - 


40 


. 7.82 


Supervisor 


26 


16.0 
'28.8 


.25 - 


10 


2.36 


Administrative Assistant 


47 

• 


.25 - 


10 


2.77 ^ 


Other 


43 


.. \ 26.3 









*Number exceeds 163, L^cause some respondents indicated experience in 
more than one type of office work. 



Present Job Title 

The most frequently checked response, nearly 28 percent, was Other. 
An inspection of the write-in responses xrevealed .that 11 percent were 
titled secretary or had the term secretary in their titles—legal secre- 
tary, confidential secretary, senior secretary, or secretary III. The 
most-used job title was that of Administrative Secretary, with nearly 22 
percent checking that response. The titles of Administrative Assistant 
and Administrative Support Secretary followed, with nearly 15 percent 
each. Table 151 presents the f requency'distribution of job title? of 
the respondents. 

Length of Time in Present Position 

Table 152 discloses the length of time the Administrative Support 
Secretaries had spent in their present positions. Of the 163 Adminis- 
trative Support Secretaries responding to the survey, 71 percent had 
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Table 151 \ . 

• * 

PRESENT JOB TITLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

(N » 163) ' 



Job Title 

i 


> 


h 

, rercenc 


Administrative Assistant « 


24 


14.7 


Administrative* Secretary 


35 


21.5 


Administrative Specialist 
• 


3 


1.8 


Administrative Support Secretary 


24 


14.7 


Executive Assistant 


5 


3.1 


Executive Secretary 


18 


' 11.0 


Management Support Clerk 


0 


0.0 


Management Support Secretary 


4 


2.5 


Management Support Specialist 


0 


o.o. ( 


Service Center Clerk 


0 


0 .0 


Other 


45 


27. 6 


No response 


5 


3.1 


Total 


163 ' 


10O.O 


• 

• 

been employed "in their present positions three or fewer years. On the 
other hand, 20 percent indicated they had been employed in their present 
positions five or more years. 



Educational Background 

Nearly 80 percent of the Administrative Support Secretaries indi- 
cated that they had attended some type of educational institution beyond 
high school. The responses included community or„ junior college, pri- 
vate business college, post secondary vocational or technical school, or 
a four-year college or university. About half of these individuals, (39 
percent ,of the total sample of 163 secretaries) indicated that they had 
earned a degree or certificate at these institutions. About 10 percent 
of the respondents marked Other. These responses indicated education 
was received from such diverse sources as nursing school, savings insti- 
tute, and review for Certified Professional Secretary test. Table 153 
provides a description of the educational background of the Administra- 
tive Support Secretaries participating in the survey. 
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Tabid 152 



LENGTH OF TIME IN PRESENT POSITIONS OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
, (N « 163) 



Length of 'Time 



Number 



Percent 



Less than 6 months 
♦ 

More than 6 months, less than 1 year 
1-3 years 

More than 3 years, less than 5 years 



5 years q)j. moire 
No response 
Total 



27 
' 20 
68- 
14 
33 

1_ 

163 



16.6a, 

l'2.3 

41.7 

8.6 
20.2 

0.6 



100.0 



Table 153 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROJJND OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

(N - 163) 



ATTENDANCE 



DEGREE OR 
CERTIFICATE EARNED 



Type of School 


Number* 


Percent 


Number* 


Percent 


Comprehensive High School 


151 


92.6 - 


145 


89.0 


Vocational High School 


6 


3.7 


4 


2.5 


Community/ Junior College 


41 


25.2 

\ 

21.5 


14- 


.8.6 


Private Business College 


35 
* 


27 


16.6 


Post-Secondary Vocational 
or Technical School 


9 


5.5 


4 , 


2.5 


Four-year College or University 


44 


27.0 


18., 


11.0 


Other 1 


17 


10.A 


8 


4.9 

1 



*Number exceeds 163 because respondents were directed to report all of* 
the types of schools attended and degrees or certificates earned. 
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Opinj&is Ab.out Job-Related Topics 

* Person From Whom Work Is Obtained * ♦ 

Nearly 45 percent of the Administrative Support Secretaries inter- 
viewed indicated that they received more 'than 50 percent of their work 
directly from originators or principals. On the other hand, 36 percent 
indicated th4t they received more than 50 percent of their work from the 
manager or supervisor of th£ administrative^ support function. Written 
comments from the 10- percent of respondents who indicated Other showed 
that more than 50 percent of the work wes received from such sources as 
personnel director, city clerk, and attorneys. Table 15A presents th,e 
information about the persons from, whom the Administrative Secretaries 
received their work. ■ ' 



; Table 154 

PERSON FROM WHOM ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
RECEIVE MORE THAN 50 PERCENT OF WORK c - 
<N =■ 163) 



"Job Title 


Number 


Percent 


Manager/ Supervisor of Administrative 
Support Function 


" 59 


36.2 "* 


Originator/Principal 


73 


44.8 


Secretary Selects Own Work 




2.5 


Word Processing Coordinator or Manager 


. . 5 


3.1 


Sfher 


17 


10*. 4 


No response - 


5 


• 3.1 


Total 


. V 163 





\ 



Number of Principals Assisted 

Table 155 reveals that 8A percent of the Administrative Support 
Secretaries responding provided service to two or moire originators or 
principals.. Slightly over one-fifth of the respondents. (22 percent) 
indicated that they. supported 5 to"8 originators/principals, while 16 
percent indicated that 'they supported only two originators/principals. 



Table 155 



\ 



DUMBER OF PRINCIPALS AflMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
ASSIST VfrTR ADMIN'ISTRATIVL SUPPORT SERVICES 
(N - 163) 



'Num&er of 



0 r ig ina to r s/ Pt inci ^-l s 


* 


Number 


Percent 


i w 




22 


13.5 


2 






16.0 


3 • ' ^ ' . 






14.7 


• * ' y 


< 




9.8 


5 - .8 


„ 


35 . 


21. 5v 

,C 


V 9-12 


4 


13' 


- 8.0 


13-16 




5 


3.1 


More than 16 




18 


11.0 


* *• 

No response 




4 




Total ■ ■ * "A 


V 


163 


100.0 



Job Responsibilities and Duties 



.7S 



er|c 



•Administrative Support Secretaries were provided a list of job 
duties'and requested to indicate their degree of responsibility for them 
by checking the appropriate response (always, often, sometimes*, rarely, 
or never) 4 . Definitions for each of the responses were! given as guidance 
for the respondents and to assure uuiforraity of meaning for responses 
selected. Replies 'to be checked were: 

Always— if the administrative support secretary is always 
th<* one to perform^this duty when it is performed'. 

Often-- If the secretary is usually the one to perform this, 
duty when it is performed. 

Sometimes — if the secretary performs the duty about half 
the time when it is performed. 

Rarely—if the secretary' is seldom the one to perform the duty. 

Ne^er—W^the secretary never performs this duty at any time. 

"Because the interpretation of the questions and the given responses 
might Vary slightly from individual to* individual and from one time to 
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another, no attempt was made to analyze or compare the findings on the 
basis of only one pf the responses from the five choices given. Rather, 
the total^/ of three responses— always, often, and Ifemetimes— -were used 
nns^ajq^es of analysis and comparison. Ba,sed upon the definitions of 
responses, this combined total indicates that an Administrative Support 
Secretary performed a duty .at least half the time when it was performed. 
The duties were grouped under six headings to aid in reading and com- 
pleting the questionnaire: Written Communication, Oral Communication, 
Assistance to the Principal, Recordkeeping, Office Administration, and 
Use ofrliachines. The findings concerning these duties are presented 
w under the same headings. v 

Written Communication . In the field of written communication, 
Administrative Secretaries were assuming responsibility for considerable 
document composition.' Seventy-nine percent of the respondents indicated 
they 'composed written communications from oral di reckons; 64 percent 
indicated that they answered routine correspondence without directions, 
and 61 percent composed from employer 1 s longhand notes at least half the 
time. On the^ other hairil, the responses also indicate that the Adminis- 
trative Secretaries l)b|ained .considerable work from their employers in 
longjiand as 79 percent'perf ormed copying, as well as the composing 
described above, 'from employer's longhand notes. The type of work these 
Administrative Secretaries performed may be identified by the responses 
of 65 perqent of the secretaries who indicated that they type tables and 
speeches, reports, and- news releases from copy prepared by the origi- 
nator. Table 156 presents the responses of the secretaries concerning 
written communications. 

.c 

Oral Comm unication . In the area of oral communications the Admini- 
strative Support Secretaries have considerable responsibility for tele- 1 
phone communication: 90 percent indicated that they answered the prin- 
cipal's telephone and routed calls, while 82 percent indicated that they 
not only answered the principal's telephone but many handled the matter 
themselves.' See Table 157 for a summary of the responses concerning 
general job responsibilities in the area of oral communications . 

Assistance -to the Principal . The two job responsibilities cited 
most frequently by the respondents (84 percent) were organizing flow of 
incoming mail and meeting callers who come to the office*. Following up 
and reminding employers of appointments (77 percent) and making appoint- 
ments and. keeping a record of them (76 percent) were also a frequent 
part of the secretary's duties. Also, 76 percent of the Administrative 
Support Secretaries indicated that they were responsible for scheduling 
conferences and meetings and reserving rooms. See Table 158 for a 
presen^tiin of these data relative to Assistance to the Principal, 

Recordkeeping. In the area of recordkeeping it is apparent that 
the Administrative Support Secretaries' primary duties were related to 
the maintenance of files for principals. Table 159 presents the informa- 
tion showing that 88 percent of the secretaries maintained a set of 
general files for a principal and 85 percent kept desk reference files. 
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•table 156 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND, DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
^FREQUENCY OF PERFORMING WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS DUTIES 



Responsibilities' and Duties 




Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely . 


Never 


No Response 


Dictate to others 


No. 

% 


3 

1.8 


5 

3,1 


9 

5.5 


20 
12.3 


* 

118 **» 
72.4 


8 . 
4.9 


Dictate to voicewriting 
machine 


No. 

% 


7 

4.3 


7 

4.3 


" 7 
4.3 




* J 119 v 

73.0 


B ' 


Take dictation in shorthand 
and transcribe 


No. . 
% 


25 

15.3 


23 
14.1 


24 

14.7 


30 
18.4 


1 54 » 
33. 1 


7 

4.3 


Take dictation from note- 
taking machine 


No. 

% 


5 

3.1 


4 

2.5 


9 

5.5 

* 


19* ' 

11.7 


119 
73.0 


7 

4.3 

« * 


Transcribe from voice- 
writing machine 


No. 

% 


' 17 
10.4 


14 
8.6 


16 
9.8 


21 

12.9 


87 . 
53.4 


„„_8 
4.9 


Take direfit dictation at 
> the typewriter 


Nf . 


6 

3.7 


2 

1.2 


24 

14.7, 


62 • 
38.0 


67 

41.1 


2 

1.2 


Compose from employer's 
longhand no'tes 


No. 

% 


15 
9.2 


38 

23.3 


46 

28.2 • 


29 
17.8 


31 

19.0 


' 4 
2.5 


Copy from employer 1 s long- 
hand notes 


No. 

% 


J 35 

' 21.5 . 


61 

37.4 


32 . 
19.6 


21 

12.9 


12 
7.4 


2 

1.2 - 


Compose written communi- 
cations from oral direc- 
tions 


No. 

% 


19 

11.7" 


45 
■ .27.6 


65 

39.9 

d 


23 . 
14.1 


11 
6.7 


0 

0.0 


Answer routine correspon- 
dence without directions 


No. 

% 


30 

.18.4 


32 

19.6 


42 

25.8 


35 

21.5 


23 

14.1 . 


• 1 

.6 '• 
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Table 156 (Continued) 



Responsibilities and Duties 




Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 

• 


. No Response 


Prepare rough drafts of re- 
sponses to correspondence 


No. 

% 


17 

10. A 


31 

19.0 


43 

26.4 


42 
„ 25.8' 


27 

16.6 


3 

1.8 


*Jot^answetr in A margin of in- 
coming correspondence, 
making copy on reproducing 
machine ,* and sending ori- 
ginal or copy to corre- . 
. pond en t * 


.No. 
% 

■ 


16 
9.8 
* 

: 19.6 


16 
9.8 

J 


25 

15.3 , 

• 


30 
18.4 


' 76 
46.6 


0 

0.0 

i 


Type speeches, reports, re- 
leases from copy' prepared 
' by originator 


• No . 
% 


37 

22.7 


37 • 
22.7 


21 

12.9 * 


.* 33 
20.2 


. 3 
1.8 


. Type tableS 9 


No. 

% 


21 

12.9 . 


35 

21.3 


49 ' 
- 30.1 


35 

21.5 


21 

12.9 


2 

1.2 


N ^Plot graphs and.charts 

) 


No.* 


10 
6.1 


13 
8.0 


31 

19.0 ' 


50 

30.7 


57 

35.0 


n2 

■ • V 


Tvoe and index noteTs from * 
copy prepared by others 


No . 

z 


7 

4.3 


15 * 
.9.2 


24 
• 14.7 


27.0 


O t 

- 42.9 


3 

,t 1.8 


Use multi-part aitd snapout 
business forms 


No. 


17 ' 
10.4 


27 - 
16.6 


32 

19.6 


37' 
22.7 


46 
60 

36.8 


4 ' 
2.5 

J 


Type legal papers or docu- 
ments 


No. 

X 


14 
8.6 


23 
14.1 


19 l 
11.7 


46 

.28.2 


1 


Type mailing lists 


No. 

X 


10 
6.1 


13 ' 
8.0 


36 

22.1 


42 

25.8 


* 58 
35.6 


4, 
2.5 
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Table 156 (Continued) 



to 
H 



Responsibilities and Duties 




'Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


No Response 


Type formal reports or * 
manuscripts 

Type telegrams 


NO. 

% 

No; — 
.% 


12.3 

10 
6.1 


18.4 
9 

5. 5* 


Jo 
22.1 

-TrZ 
7.4 


\ JJ 

20.2 ' 

OA 

20 - v/ 
12.3 


Al* 
HI 

25.2 

4>09 
66.9 


•1.8 

3 

1.8 


"Compose speeches, memos, 
reports, for principal's 
editing 


No. 

A 


31 


. 22 


29 

17 ft 


32 

1 Q A 


70 

AO Q 


4 


Edit copy prepared by 
others 


*No. 

* % 


12. 9 


31 

19.0 


37 

22.7 "> 


33 " . 
, 20.2 


39 

23.9 


2 

1.2 


» 

Organize and prepare re- 
ports based upon data 
produced* by a computer 


No. 

% 4 


8 

4.9 


16 
9.8 


23( . 
14.1 


24 

14.7 

V 


91 

55.8 


1 

.6 


Sift and organize facts 
for principal to use in 
preparing speeches, memos, 
etc. 


NO » * 

% 


Q 

o 

4.9 • 


15.3 


✓ JO 

23.3 


33 


CO 

36.2' 

• 


Q 

0.0 


^Consult reference* sources, 
take notes or abstract 
information required by 
principal 


No. 
% 


10 
6.1 

♦ 


23 

14.1 


37 

22.7 


43 

26.4 . 


. 3&7 


0 

o.o • 


Make digests of .articles, , 
letters, or books for 


No. 

, - % 


12 
7.4 


11 

' 6,7- 


* 14 
8.6 


32 

19.6 


93 

57.1 


1 

.6 



principal 



Table 156 (Continued) 



to 
to 
to 



• Responsibilities and Duties 

* \ 


• 


Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


• 


i 

Rarely, - 


Never 


/ 

No Response 


Compose minutes of Meetings 
and conferences *T 


• No. 
X 


13 
, 8.0 


13 . 
8.0 


, 18 
11.0 




31 
19.0 


■ ;86 

* 52.8 • 




2. 

1.2 


Tak% notes at meetings and 
conferences \ 

Prepare mailing lists \ 


. No. 
X 


14 

8.6 ' 


8 

4.9 


22 

13.5 






87. • 
53.4 




i 

.6 


* No. 
X ^ 


14 
8.6 


18 
♦ 11.0 


26 

16.0 


- 


30^ 
1814 


72 

44.2 




3 

1 ft 


Write an<} send telegfams 


"No. 




9 

5.5 » 


• 12 




25 

15.3 


111 
68.1 




0 

o.o 


Assist with editing publi- 
cations 

* 


No. 
X 


7 

4.3 


11 " 
6.7 


16 
9.8 




23 

14.1 


100 
61.3 




6* 

3.7 


Determine when to make-use 
of special postal ser- 
vices 

* * 


; No. 
X 

r 


26 . 1 
16.0 


35 • 
•21.5 


33 

20.2 




33 

20.2 


35 

21.5 


t 


1 

.6 


Select the best communi- 
cation method for a given 

situation 

i * 


No. 
X 

t 


* 

19 

11.-7 


- 35 
2 1 .5 *" 


22 

- 13.5 




37 

22.7 


4& • 
• 29.4 




■ 2 
1.2" 


Other 

w « 


No. 
X 


'4 • 
• 2.5 


, 6 
3.7 


I . • 
.6 




0 

♦ 0.0 


3 

1.8 


« 

/ 


149 
91.4 



'V*3 
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Table 157 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES \ 

FREQUENCY OF. PERFORMING .ORAL COMMUNICATIONS DUTIES 

(N " 163) 



Responsibilities and Duties 




A 1 ways 


Often 


Sometimes 


. Rarely 


T— — 

Never 


No Response 


Answer the orincioal's tele— 
phone and route calls to 
him/her 


No. 

. % 


76 

46. 6 


47 

28.8 


23 
14.1 


10 
6.1 


6 

• 3\7 


1 

.6 


Answer the principal's tele- 
.* phone and handle the matter 

4 


No. 

% 


,8 . 
4.9 


70 

42.9 


56 

3*4.4 


18 

1.1.0 


* 

9 . 
5.5 


2 • ' 
1.2 


Place long distance calls for 
principal to converse j ^ 


No. 
% 


f 


33 • 
20.2 


35 

21.5 


• 35 
21.5 


3.4, 
20.9 

f 


. 1 

.6 


handle the matter yourself 


No • 
% 


4.9 


44 

27.0 


55 

33,7 


26 

16.0 


28 • 
17.2 


2 - 
1.2 


Set up conference calls 


Do. 

% 


9 

3.3 


9 

5.5 


38 

23.3 


36 

00 1 


68 

L\ 7 


3 

l ft 

1 . o . 


Initiate HATS) calls 


No. 
% 


' 26 
16.0 . 


25- 
15.3 


25 • 
15.3 


13 

• 8.0 


73 

44.8 


1 

.6 


Use a talk-a-phone or other 
intercom system to cemmq- A 
nicate with others within 
the business 


\ No. 
) % 

f 


15 
• 9.2 


*25 £v 12 
15.3^3. 7.4 


12 
7.4 


94 

57.7 


5 

3.1 

• 


Other 


No. 
X 


5 

3.1 


4 

2.5 


,C? "2 
. 1.2 


0 

. 0.0 


4 

2.5 


148 ' 
90.8 t 
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Table' 158 



GENERAL JOB R^PONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

FREQUENCY OF DUTIES PROVIDING ASSISTANCE TO THE PRINCIPAL 

(N. • 163) * 



ERJC 



^PRnnn ft i Ys"i 1 "f t* i aq Anrl ' nnl*4 Acs 




Alt yr\ itn 

Always 


Utten 


1 . 

Sometimes 


* Rarely ; 


- 

Never 


No Response 


Plan trip itineraries 




HO 


Zo 


13 


27 


48 


* * 

3 




y 

h 




* i a a 


O A 


16. 6 


• 29.4* 


* 1.8 


Make hotel reservations 


No. 


56 


26 


23 


« 25 


32 


* 

. i 


" \ . 


y 
h 




16.0 * 


14. 1 


15.3 


19.6 


.6 


Make transportation arrange- 


No. 


60 


26 


24 


17 


36. ' 


0 ■ 


men to 




OA 0 

Jo* 0 


, » 16.0 


14.7 


10.4 


22. 1 


0.0 


Meets callers who come to the 


No. 


65 


50 


22 


. 16 


10- 


0 -. 


f\ V *F A £% A 

UJtiXwC 


A 


OO 0 


0. A T 
JO* 7. 


13. 5 


9.8 


6. 1 


0.0 


Prepare principal's brief- 


NO. 


12 


14 


14 


22 


99 


1 

2 * 


case tor trips 






8.6 


8.6 


13.5 


_ ' 60.7 . 


1.2 


Read, sign, and release 
principal's letters for 


No. 


19 


34 


45 


. 24 


40 


1 . 


X 


11.7 


20.9 


27.6 


14.7 


24.5 


.6 


mailing • 










* 




Make appointments and keep 


No. 


62 


34 


28 


14 


25 




record of them 

« 


X 


38.0 


.20.9 


17.2 


. 8.6 


J.5.3 




Follow up .and remind employer 


No. 


74 ' 


31 


21 


16 


18 




of appointments 


* * 


45.4 


i9.0 


12.9 


9.8. 


11.0 . 


1.8 


Assist in personnel selection 


No. 


12 


7 


26 


20 * 


95 


3 


• 


X 




4.3 


16.0 




58.3 ' 

*- 


1.8 


Maintain. personnel records 


No. 


58 


16' 


13 




^ 60 


* 1 


and files 
o 19 


X 


35.6 


9.8* 


8.0 


9.2 


. 36.8 


.6 



V 
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Table 158 (Continued) 



Re&ponsiDiiitiea and Duties 




Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


NeVer 


No Response 


> 

Handle confidential records 


No. 


CO 


25 


23 


1 c 

15 


47 


0 


of employees 


% 


32.5 


15.3 


14.1 


9.2 


28.8 


0.0 


Handle all routine matter^, 


No. 


CO 

58 


1"? 

37 


28 


* t A. 

19 


20 


1 


referring only problems 


A 


35.6 


22.7 


17.2 


11.7 


12.3 


• 0 


Cull principal's files 


No. 


54 


30 


25 


14 


38 


2 


regularly 


«/ 

A 


33.1 


1 O / 

18.4 


15.3 


8.6 


23.3 


1.2 


Perform housekeeping duties — 


No. 


38 


. 21 


' 32 


35 


37 


0 . 


dust) fill pens, etc* 


f 

A 


/J.J 




19.0 


21 .5 


22.7 


A /"V 

0.0 


Sift and organize facts for 


No. 


16 


25 ' 


44 


31 


" 47 


0 


v principal to use in decision 


A 


ft Q 


15.3 


27.0 


1ft A 

19.0 


28*8 


A A 

0.0 


making * 
















Schedule conferences and 


No. 


"70 


35 


16 


12 


27 


\ , 


meetings, reserving rooms 

*■ 


X 


44.2 


21.5 


9.8 


7.4 


.16.6 


) '.6 


Organize 'conference arrange- 


No. 


30 


36 


24 


20 


52 


1 


ments and/ or programs 


V 

A 






14./ 


10 0 


31.9 


• 0 


Prepare agenda for meetings 


No. * 


22 


22 


30 


25 


62 


2^ 




% 


13.5 


13.5 


18.4 


15.3 


38.0 


1.2i 


v Arrafejn5 for housing and food # 


No. 


29 


* 21 


26 ' . 


24 


. 61 


2 


, for v 5 &sito£8 


.% 


17.8 * 


12.9 


16.0 


14.7 


37.4 


. - 1.2 


Assemble cOnS^rence materials** 


No. 


29 


33 


30 


24 ' 


- 45 


2 




X 


17.8 


20:2 


18.4 


14.7 


27.6 


U2 



Table 158 (Continued) 

• » 



Responsibilities and Duties 




Always 


* 

Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


. Nef er * 

/ 


No Response 


Type itineraries from infor- 
mation* from other sources. 

«** 


No. 

' X - 


• 37 
22.7 


22 •• 
13.5 


26 

16.0 


34 

20.9 


f 

43 • , 
26.4 


1 

.6 


Annotate, summarize, or. 
digest incoming mail 


No. 

X ■" 


51 

31.3 


40 
/ 24.5 


24 
. 14.7 


15 
9.2 


30 

18.4 - 


3 

1.8 


Or&dfli ZP nil n£ Inrntn^no ' 
v *■ q on a J>XUW wl Xl&l* UiIUmIK 

mail, sort, classify and 
route 


no . 

% 


09 

56.4 


try 

17.8 


10 

- 9.8 


9 

5.5 


15 
- 9.2 


'2-' 
1.2 


Notp On fit* r»l "In ^^ innnm -Ino 

letters data needed for 
answer 


WO . 

% 


A7 

28.8 


OA 

JU 

18.4 


Zo 
17.2 


22 

13.5 


35 

21.5 


1 

.6 


ctcup bpecxai. rttcoras ana 
reports to simplify prin- 
cipal's decision making 


NO • 

% 


HO 

28.2 


1 O 

.20.2 


32 

19.6 


21 

12.9 


30 

18.4 


1 

.6 


Uu LUC L XHl.Ul.IUtlLJ.Ull J.JLOU1 

various internal sources 
for principal' s use 


i 

NO • 

% 


JU 

18.4 


HJ 

26.4 


26.4 


20 

12.3 


25 

15.3 


2 . 
1.2 


uucam lnionudLion rrom data 
processing for principal's 
use 


NO • 

% 


1 j 
8.0 


24 

14.7 


37 

22.7 


29 

17.8 


. 57 
35.0- 


3 

1.8 


Gather data from various ex-* 
ternal sources (i.e. libra- 
ries, other companies) 


No. 


10 
6.1 


22 

13.5 


26 

16.0 


37 

22.7 


65 

39.9 ^ 


3 

1.8 


Other 


No. 
X 


3 

1.8 


2 

1.2 


• 0 
0.0 - 


0 

0.0 


r 

4 *" 
2.5 


154, 
94.5 



Table 159 



GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

FREQUENCY OF PERFORMING RECORDKEEPING DUTIES. * \ ■ 
(N = 163)1 . * \ 



• 


Responsibilities and Duties 




. Always 


Often 


Sometimes 

t 


% I 

Rarely \ 

— — k: 


Never 


No Response 






















Maintain a pending file 


No. 

% 


100 
61.3 


21' 

12.9 • 


8 

*4.9 


>• 9 , 
5.5 


•21 
12.9 


4 

2.5 




.Maintain a follow-up and/or 
tickler file 


No. 
% 


86 • 
52.8 


23- 1 
14; 1 . 


. 12 • 
' - c 7.4 


12 
7.4 


27 1 
1'6.6 


* 3 
1.8 




Maintain a set of personal 
files for a principal 


No. . 
% 


83 

50.9 


16 
9.8 


9.2, 


5.5 


37 

27.7 


3 

1.8 


**» 


Maintain a set of general 
office files for a prin- 
cipal 

«. 


No. 
% 


113 
69.3 


18 

11.0 


12 
7.4 


3 

1.8 


15 
9.2 


2' ' • 




Make use of microfilm filing, 
look-up, and print copies 


No. 

% 


20 

12.3, 


10 
o. 1 


16 

Q ft 


. 16 

Q ft 


98 

Aft 1 


3 

1 A 




Use other than standard 
filing equipment 


No. 

% 


36 % 
22.1 


20 * 
12.3 


23 

14.1 


14 - .. 
8.6 1 


66 
. 40.5 


4 

2.5 




• 

Keep desk reference file 


No. 

% 


110 
67.5 


23 

14.1 


6 

3.7 


6 

3.7 


16 
• 9.8 


2 

1.2 




Requisition from central 
files 


No. 
% 


26.4 • 


1J 
8.0 


Oft" 

17.2 


on 

12.3 


JO 

34.4 . 


' ! u8 




Type financial statements 

( . ■ 


No. 
% 


15 • 
9.2 


ir 

6.7 


28 

17.2 ■ 


32 . 
, 4 19.6. " 


74 v 
45.4 


V .1.8 „ » 




** * 

Type requisitions j 


No. 
% 

«■-■ 


' 47 
• 28.8 


19 
. Ml. 7 


23 

14.1 


23*' 

-' 14.1 • 

¥ 


47 

28.8 


'•;V • . 

*> 
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Table 159 (Continued) 













• 






(\capuuoXUJLxXLXc» ctilil UULlco 




Always 


Ux ten 


Sometimes 


v 

- Rarely 


Never 


» 

No Response 


MaItO lie A rtf* foftiil at* fonrtrho 


lNQ » 


£1 




lb 


24 


57 


4 


prepared by data processing 




12.9 


19.0 ' 


16.0 . 


14.7 


■ 35.0^ 


2.5 ' 


Maintain confidential comoanv 


Nn - 


62 




1 7 


i a 

10 




. 4 


files 


% 


' 38.0 


12.3 


10.4 


9.8 


27.0 


2.5 




NO • 


AA * 


0 1 


34 


22 


40 


2 


caliy to storage files 


2. 


27.0 


12.9 


20.9 ■ 


13.5 


24.5 


1.2 


.y. * 








17 




62 


2 


trailed filing 




24.5 


7.4 


10.4 / 


18.4 


38.0 


1.2 


Set tin A filinc RVRfcpm 




UJ 


- £0 


28 ^' 

zo 


i j 


Zo 


V 

3 






39.9 


17.2 


17.2 


8.0 


16.0 


1.8 


1.4. CIV* IV VI JL iL-^liiOl L lUllO 




JO 


zu 




1 C% 


0/ 


6 


' and budget 




■ 23.3 


12.3 


8.0 


11.7 


41.1 


4 3.7 


Do Drincinal* r nar<50nA"l 






** 0 


1 A 
10 


10 


1 1U 


4 ^ 


banking 


% 


4.9 


5.5 


9.8 


9.8 


67.5 


2.5 


Pre Dare orincinal's faitQinpflfi 


No 




1 A 


1U 


1 K 




J 


expense reports ^ 


- % 


33.7 




6..1 


9.2 


40*5 




Handle petty cash funds 


No, 


24 


7 


9 


7 


113- 


3 




' ' X 


14.7 


4.3 


5.5 


4.3 


69.3 


1.8. 


Prepare budgets 


No. 


7 


1-1 


n 


20 


109 


5 




% 


4.3 


6.7 


6.7 


12.3 


66.9 


3.1 


Other 


No. 


8 


1 


0 


0 


7 


147 






4-*v 


•6 


0.0 


o.o 


4.3 


90.2 



Office Administration , Table 160 presents information £oncerning 
. .the responses in the area of office administration. .The responsibility 
of making recommendations concerning office systems and procedures was 
cited by 68 percent of the respondents; Administrative Support Secre- 
taries must also keep up with change, as 68 percent indicated that they 
were responsible for keeping abreast of new methods and equipment. The 
responsibility for selecting or recommending office supplies was checked 
by 63 percent of the respondents, • , * • 

* Use of Machines .* As might h e expected, the copy machine was the 
most frequently used office__equipment by 95 percent of the^Sonanistra- ^ 
tive Support Secretaries. Over half of the secretaries (53 percent) k 
indicated that they always, often, or* sometimes prepared materials for " 
others 'to finalize on automated typewriters, while nearly 48 percent 
responded that they always, often, or, sometimes operated an automated 
typewriter. Table 161 provides data on the responses of the Administra- 
tive Support Secretaries concerning the frequency of use of machines. 

Total Working Time 

Table 162 presents a summation of the approximate percentages of 
the total working time spent by Administrative Support Secretaries on 
the various areas of responsibility. Time management studies reveal 
that people tend to report how they think they should spend their cime 
rat'her than how they actually spend their time unless they keep careful 
. time logs. However, people are apt to recognize correctly a ranking * 
relationship, such as that £hey spend more time performing one kind of 
work than another. The data should be examined from this perspective. 

" Participants in this survey indicated that more of their time was 
spent in the, area of written .communications (30 percent) than in the 
other areas. Assistance to the principal was the second area most 
frequently cited (22 percent)* 

Training Practices 

Initial Basic Office Training . The Administrative Support Secre- 
taries were asked to indicate where they had secured their initial 
secretarial training. Nearly one-third of the respondents (29 percent) 
indicated that they had received their basic office training in high 
school • One-fifth (20 percent) indicated that they secured their basic 
training within their present organization. Written comments which were 
classif iedund^r Other indicated* that 10*ptercent of the respondents had 
receive*d^5asic office training in many other ways, including self- 
teaching, CPS ^review course, and through other positions id the depart- 
ment. /The .data about the sources of training are reported in Table 163, 

On-Going Training . When the Administrative Suppott Secretaries 
were asked how they learned about new office techniques and procedures, 
the most frequently checked source was in-hoiise presentations, indicated 
£y qearly one-half (49 percent) of- the respondents. Closely following 
were seminars and workshops, and office magazines and books, both 
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Table 160 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

FREQUENCY OF PERFORMING OFFICE ADMINISTRATION DUTIES 

(N ° 163) * X 



Lonsibili^l 



Resbonsibilit/ies and Duties 



Always Often Sometimes Rarely Never 



No Response 



to 

uo 
o 



Organize office routine 



Supervise clerical and other 
workers 

Select or reborrmend. office 
equipment and furniture 

1 ' 

Select or recommend office 
supplies 

Train or teach new employees 



Set up office procedures 



Make recommendations con- 
cerning office systems and 
procedures 

» 

Design opecial office forms 
or redesign forms in* use 



ERIC 



No. 


46 


26 


30 


17 


39 


■ 5 ' 


% 


28.2 


16.0 


18.4 


10.4 


23.9 . 


3.1 


No. 


22 


13 


21 


29 




' 0 


X 


13.5 


8.0 


12.9 


17.8 


♦ 47.9 


•n n 


No. 


12 


23 


35 i 


38 " 


54 


1 • 


X 


7.4 


14.1 


21,5' 


23.3 

i 


33.1* 


.6 


No. 


44 


31 


28 


29 


28 


. 3 


X 


27.0 


19.0 


17.2 


17.8 


17.2 


1.8 


No. 


22 


26 


35 


26 


' 50 


4 


'X 


13.5 


16.0 


21.5 


• 16.0 


30.7- 


2.5 


No. 


23 


30 


37 • 


23 


45 


5 


* 


14.1 


18,4 


22.7 


14.1 


27.6 


3.1 


No. . 


•21 


36 


53 


• 

29 


24 


0 


X 


12.9 


22.1 


32.5 


17.8 , 


' 14.7 


0.0 


No. 


18 


21 


36 


37 


48 


3 


X 


11.0 


12.9 


22.1 


22.7 


• 29.4 


•1.8 
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Table 160 (Cont 



tlknuedV 

_3L 



• 


Responsibilities and Duties 




Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


'Never 


No Response 




Set up systems for handling 
records and. equipment 


No. . 
% 


18* 
11.0 


26 

16.0 


32 

19.6 


31 

19.0 


53 

32.5 


3 

M 


m 


Determine plans for reten- 
tion* 


.No. . 
% . 


14 
8;6 


15 
9.2 


23 

14.1 


22 
13.5 


87 

53.4 

1 


2 

1.2 . 




Select the best process for 
certain ^multiple copy jobs 


No. 
% 


35 

21.5 


37 

22.7 


22 

13.5 


23 , 
14.1 


44 

27.0 


2 

1.2 


sS 


Arrange office layout and 
work space 


No. 
X 


. 13 
8.0 


13 
8.0 


27 

16.6 


32 

19.6 


77 

47.2 


1 

.6 


CO 
H 

* 

« 


, » 

Allocate work among office 
personnel 


No. 
Z 


20 ■ 
12.3 


13 
8.0 


20 

12.3 


28 
17.2 


w. 

49.7 


A 
1 

.6 




Plan flow of work within the 
office 


No. 
X 


29 

17.8 


20 
12.3 


22 

IOC 

1 J. J 


22 » 
1 J.-> 


67 

/■I 1 
4 1 • 1 


3 


1 


Keep abreast of new methods 
and equipment 


No. 
X 


25 

15.3 


41 
■ 25.2 


45 

27.6 


18 

11.0 


30 
18.4 


4 

2.5 


4 


Other i# 


No. 
% 


0 

0.0 


0 

0 .0 


0 

0 .0 


0 

0.0 


2 


161 
98.8 


V 

, FRIG 
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V 


» 

* 

4 


i. ■ , 


i 


k 


32G ' 


i 

« 



Table 161 

GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT«qSECRETARIES 



FREQUENCY OF VUSE OF MACHINES 
163) 



* Responsibilities and Duties 




Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


No Response 


Transmit data by means of 
telegraph Special services 


V 

No. 
% 


(a 

10.4 


17 

10.4 


22 

13.5 


: +- 

C 

19 

11.7 


86 

52.8 


2 

1.2 


4 * Use a copy machine 


Nq. 
X 


. 94 
57.7 


48 

29.4' 


13 
8.0 


3 

1.8 


2 

1.2 


. 3 
- 1.8 


m\ Type stsncils, masters, or 
\ plates for u$e on multiple-, 
\ copy reproducing machines 


No. * 
X 


10 
6.1 


13 
8.0 


17 

10.4 


14 
8.6 


105 
64.4 


4 

2 ' 5 - 


, Operate a Mimeograph (stencil) 


No. 

X' 


0 

0.0 


3 

1.8 


1 

.6 


6 

3.7 


.150 
92.2 


3 

1.8 


Operate a Multilith (offset) 

i 

A 


No. 
X 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


1 

.6 


2 

1.2 


158 " 
96.9 


X 2 

1.2 


Operate a spirit or fluid 
process machine (ditto) 


Ho. 
X 


2 

1.2 


2 

1.2 


4 

2.5 


2 

1.2 


148 
90.8 


5 

3.1 ^ 


Operate an adding machine 


No. 

X 


29 

17.8 


29 

17.8 


"A -45 

27.6 


23 
14.1 


33 

20.2 


4 * 

2.5 . 


Operate a calculator 


No. 
X 


34 

20.9 


39 

23.9 


44 

| 27.0 


22 

13.5 


22 

13.5 


2 

1.2 



9 
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Table 161 -(Continued) 



Responsibilities and Duties 




Always 


urcen 


oometxmes 


tvarexy 


Never 




• 

Operate, an automatic type- 


No. 


51 


17 


10 




00 


o 


writer 


% 


31.3 


10.4 


' 6.1 


6.7 


41.7 


3.7 

« % 


Prepare materials for others 


t 

No. 


21 , 


34 


32 


25 


/. /. 


7 


to prepare on an automatic 


% 


. 12.9 


20.9 


19.6 


15.3, 


27.0 


4.3 , 


typewriter , 














- 


Use an electric typewriter 


No. 


102 


19 


16 


10 


12 


4 




% 


. 62.6 


11.7 


9.8 


6.1 


7.4 


2.5 


• 

Ose a manual typewriter 


No. 


3 


U 


1 
1 


O 








% 


1.8 


0.0 


.6 


1.8 


93.3 


2.5 


Use Selectric typewriter 


No. 


88 


21 


17 


13 


20 


4 


with various type sizes 


Z 


54.0 


12.9 


10.4 

• 


8.0 


12.3 


2.5 


Use_^ M Executive M or other 


No. 


10 


8 


t 

8 


17 


' 116 


4 


typewriter with propor- 


X 


6.1 


4.9 




10.4 


71.2 


2.5 


tional spacing 














\ 

\ 


Operate microfilm equipment 


No. 


3 


4 


6 


11 


134 ' 


5 


% 


1.8 


2.5 


3.7 , 


6.7 


82.2 


3.1 


Other 


. No. 


10 


2 


2 


1 


2 


146 


* 


X 


6.1 


1.2 


1.2 


.6 


1.2 


89.6 
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Table 162 



APPROXIMATE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL WORKING TIME SPENT ON AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 

BY ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
" ~ (N - 163) 



Area 


0 • 


4 

1-20 


PERCENT RANGE 
21-,40 41-60 


61-80 


81-100 


No Response 
To Range 


Mean Percent 0£ 
Time Spent* 


Written Communications 


1 


60 


36 


21 


12 


1 


32 


30.3 


Oral Communications 


2 


87 


31 ' 


6 


• 2 


0 


35 


18.5 


Assistance to thfe 
Principal 


2 


67 


47 


10 


1 


0 


36 


22.1 


Recordkeeping 


2 


98 


23 


4 


2 


0 


34 


15.4 


Office Administration: 


- 4 


106 


14 


5 


1 


0 


33 


14.2 — • 



*Mean calculated from raw score data rather than from percentage range. 



Table 163 



SOURCES OR INITIAL. BASIC OFFICE TRAINING CITED BY 
"ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
(N = 163) 



> 

Source 


Number 


Percent 


-Adult Education Course(s) \ 


2 




High -School J 


47 • 


28.8 


Community/Junior College 


12 


7.A 


Private Business College 


21 


12.9 


Post-Secondary Vocational .or Technical- School 


2 


1.2 




7 


4.3 


Your organization 

V 


32 " ' 


19. 6 


Another organization 


17 ^ " 


" ; 10.4 


Other 


17 


10.4 


No response 


6 


3.7 


Total 


163 


■ 100.0- 



checked by 41 percent of the' respondents . Table 164 presents these 
data. Of the 11 percent of respondents checking Other, sourdes listed 
included personal reading, other professionals, and office manuals. 

Career Path Oppor tunitie s 

1 ■ ■ — — — m * 

Career opportunities are often cited as one of the benefits of the 
implementation of word processing. However, when the Administrative 
Support Secretaries participating in the survey were asked if there was 
an established (built-in) career progression for Administrative Support 
personnel existing in their organization, 58 percent indicated no. 
Table 165 presents the responses about career progression opportunities. 

Job-Related Weaknesses of Administrative Support Secretaries 

The Administrative Secretaries were asked to identify in rank order 
three weaknesses or areas of uncertainty they had noted in themselves or 
their fellow workers. [Table 166 presents information concerning the 

333 



Table 164 



SOURCES OF IN-SERVICE/OTHER TRAINING OF, 
. ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
, (N - 163) 



Source 


Number * 


Percent 


Adult Education Course(s) 


14 


8.6 


College Course(s) 


19 


• 11.7 


In-house Presentations 


80 


49.1 


Office Magazines and Books 


67 


41.1 


Membership in Professional Association 


26 


16.0 


Seminars and Workshops 


66 


40.5 


Vendor Demonstrations 


55 


33.7 


Other 


18 


mo 



*Number exceeds 163 because respondents were requested to list all of the 
sources of in-service/other training. 



Table 165 

EXISTENCE OF CAREER PATHS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT PERSONNEL 

(N - 163 ) 



"Built-in" Career Progression 


Number 


Percent 


« =v 

Yes \ 


55 


33.7 


No 

« 


94 


57.7 


No response 


14 


8.6 


. Total 


163 


100.0 
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Table 166 



A 



MAJOR- WEAKNESSES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

(N = '163> 



Specific Weaknesses 


Ranked 1 


Ranked 2 


Ranked 3 


Checked But 
Not Ranked 


Total* • 


• 

Percent 


Inadequate vocabulary; lack specialized • 
terminology • - 

♦ 


7 


5 

• 


3 


44 


59 


" 36.2 


Lacks basic skills in grammar 


4 


2 


0 


29 


35 


21.4 


Lacks basic skills in punctuation 


2 


3 


2 


31 


38 


23.3 


Lacks basic skills in shorthand 


3 


. 2 


1 


30 • 


36 - 


22.1 


Lacks basic skills in spelling 


2 


2 


2 


23 


29 


17.8 


« 

Lacks basic skills In typing 


1 


0 


0 


7 


8 


4.9 


Lacks knowledge of magnetic typewriter 


4 


2- 


'3 


29 


38 


23.3 


Lacks previous secretarial or office 
work . experience 


2 


" 0 


2 


17 


21 


12.9 


Negative attitude 


6 


2 


6 


38 


52 


31.9 


Organization of work is inadequate 


6 


8 


2 


38" 


54 


33.1 


Poor telephone asage 


1 


2 


2 


17 


22 


13.5 


i 

Other 


2 


1 


' - 2 


26 


31 


19.0 



*Number exceeds 163 because respondents were asked to rank the three major weaknesses of Administrative 
^Support Secretaries* 
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rankings and items checked by the respondents. A substantial number of 
respondents simply checked three weaknesses but did not rank them; 
however, the number checked has been included in the table. For discus- 
sion purposes, reference is made to the combined totals (thoVe ranked 
plus those checked). The weakness, identified by the most respondents 
(36 percent) was inadequate vocabulary and lack of specialized terminol- 
ogy. About one-third of the surveyed secretaries (33 percent) indicated 
that the ability to organize work was inadequate. Nearly 32 percent of 
the respondents cited a negative attitude as a major weakness of Admin- 
istrative Support Secretaries ♦ Responses in the Other category (19 
percent) included the following major weaknesses: proofreading, unwill- 
ingness to work as a tekm, and demeanor at work. 

Employment "Likes" About Present Job 

An open-end question was used to encourage Administrative Support 
Secretaries to list what they liked most about their present jobs. The 
open-end technique of questioning was used in order to avoid any possi- 
ble bias caused by listing suggested responses. Table 167 presents the 
employment "likes 1 " listed by the Administrative Support Secretaries. 
Over two-thirds of the secretaries (67 percent) listed variety of work, 
while 64 percent indicated they liked their fellow employees. Over 
oue-half (55 percent) indicated they liked the opportunity to control 
their work environment. 

Table 167 



EMPLOYMENT "LIKES" CITED BY ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

(N - 163) 



Employment "Likes" 


Number Listed* 


Percent 


Variety of work 


109 


66.8 


Machine capability 


10 


6.1 


Fellow employees in center 


105 


6A.A 


Status of working in a center 


A6 


28.2 


Opportunity to control- work environment 


90 


55.2 


Compensation program 


24 


1A.7 


Enjoy challenge 


23 


1A.1 


Other 


17 


10.5 



*Number exceeds 163 because respondents were directed to list more than 
one employment "like." 
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Employment "Dislikes', 1 About Present Job , 

Next, the respondents were asked to writer (open-end technique) 
those factors which they most disliked about their present job. The 
most frequently namid employment "dislike" of the Administrative Support 
Secretaries was the physical work facilities and arrangement (39 per- 
cent). About one-third (34 percent) indicated that there was, little 
challenge in their jobs or that the work was tedious and boring. The 
employment "dislikes" are shown in Table 168. 

Table 168. 

EMPLOYMENT "DISLIKES" CITED BY ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
! , (N » 163) * 



r 



Employment "Dislikes' 1 


Number Listed* 


Percent 


Physical work facilities aqd arrangement 


63 


38.6 


Inefficient management 


41 


p 

25.2 


Tedious 9 boring work 


39 

* 


23.9' 


Compensation program 


34 


20.8 


Time pressure at peak periods 


27 


16.6 


Little challenge x . 


16 ' 1 , 


9.8 


Poor communication of work orders 


13 


°.o 


Lack of appreciation 


12 


7.5 


Lack of personal Interaction 


A 9 

V 


5.6 


« 

Fellow employees in the center 


8 


4.9 


Other ^ 


34 


20.8 



^Number exceeds 163 because respondents were directed to list more than 
one employment "dislike." 



. Needed Competencies and Where They Should Be learned 

The Administrative Support Secretaries were asked to identify to 
what extent specific competencies were important and needed by an entry- 
level Administrative Support Secretary* Three possible responses (very 
* iraportantf somewhat important* and unimportant) were provided in a 
- checklist. The frequency distribution on onl7 the very important 
responses will be discussed; however, the tables present all of the 
responses indicated for each fcompetency. 
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After identifying the level of importance of competencies needed by* 
an entry-level Administrative* Support Secretary, the respondents wfere 
requested also to indicate where each of the competencies they had 
checked as being important (includes very important and somewhat impor- 
tant responses) should be learned. Four responses concerning where 
competencies should be learned were provided in the checklist: Learned 
in School, Learned on the Job, Learned in School and on the Job, /and No 
Opinion. A no response has been tabulated as a no opinion. 

The competency datajxave been^organized for presentation as fol- 
lows: Typewriting and Transcription, Records Management, Telephone, 
Office Machines and Equipment, Mailing, Data Collection and Research, 
Gramma tical^ki Us, Financial, Bookkeeping and Mathematical Skills, 
General Clerical Skills, and Administrative Skills. 

Typewriting and Transcription Competencies . Table 169 presents the 
data related to the level of importance of selected typewriting and* 
transcription competencies needed for entry-level Administrative Support 
Secretaries. The most important competency, as indicated by 91 percent 
of the Administrative Support Secretaries who checked it very important, 
was the ability to type with accuracy. Kext in order was\ the ability to 
type letters and memos, checked by 90 percent of the respondents. 

More than ha^of the respondents (51 percent), expressed the 
opinion that theTaoSLlity to type with accuracy should be learned in 
school. - Nearly H^l'f of the Administrative Support Secretaries (46 
percent) stated t&at the ability* to type letters and memos should be 
learned both in school and on the jcte. Table 170 presents these data 
a and may be compared with the information presented in Table 169. 

When queried concerning the degree of importance of Competencies 
related to typewriting from various inputs needed by entry- level Admin- 
istrative Support Secretaries, 71 percent of 'the survey sample checked 
the ability t;o type from typed copy as being very important. The abil- 
ity to type from handwritten notes and the ability to type from rough 
draft were cited by the respondents ;as being very important competencies 
by 66 percent and 65 percent respectively. The importance of these 
competencies is shown in Table 171. 

The surveyed Administrative Secretaries indicated that the ability 
to type from typed copy should be learned in school (45 percent), while 
nearly two-fifths (38 percent) thought that the ability to type from 
handwritten \otes should be learned on the job. Over 36 perceht of the 
respondents believed that the ability to type from rough draft should be 
learned in school and on the job. 'Table 172 provides this information 
and can be related to the data in Table 171 for purposes of analysis. 

The Administrative Secretaries were asked tc indicate the level of 
importance of a list of other typewriting competencies. Over three- 
fourths of the respondents (77 percent) checked the ability to operate 
an electric typewriter as being very important, while 72 percent indi- 
cated that the ability to change typewriter ribbons and care for equip- 
ment was very important. These data may be examined in Table 17L 

ft 
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Table 169 



LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OP TYPEWRITING COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
/ (N = 163) 





Competencies 




Very Iaportant 


Somewhat Important 


Unimportant 


No Response 


Ability 


to 


type with speed • ' 


No. 

% 


84 

* 51.5 


68 

41.7 


3.7 


5 

3.1 


Ability 


to 


type with accuracy 


No. 
%, 


149 
r 91.4 


9 

5.5 


2 

1.2 


3 j 

r.8 


Ability 
memos 


to 


type letters and 


No. 
X 


146 
89.6 


12 
7.4 


2 

1.2 


3 

1.8 


Ability 


to 


type reports 


No. 
X 


110 
67.5 


* 41 
" 25.2 


4 

2.5 


8 

4.9 


Ability 
ments 


to 


type legal docu- 


No. 
% 


67 
41.1 


63 , 
38.7 . 


27 

16.6 


6 

3.7 


Ability 
forms 


to 


type business 


No. 
X 


80 
49.1 


6(T 
36.8 


17 

10.4 


6 

3.7 


Ability to 
manual 8 


type company 


No. 
X 


66 
40.'5 


62 

.38.0 

* 


28 

17.2 


7 

4.3 


Ability to type tabulated 
materials 


No. 
X 


89 
54.6 


59 

36.2 


8 

4.9 


7 

4.3 


Ability 
data 


to 


* 

type statistical 


No. 
X 


78 

47.9 


68 

41.7 


10 
6.1 


7 

4.3 


Ability to keyboard infor- 
mation on magnetic tape 


No. 
X 


32 

19.6 


54 

33.1 


65 

39.9 


12 
7.4 



or cards 



) 



Table 170 . 



WHERE TYPEWRITING COMPETENCIES SHOULD BE LEARNED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 



Competencies 




Learned 

In 
School 


Learned 

On 
The Job 


Learned In 
School And 
On The Job 


No 
Opinion 


Ability to 


type 


with speed 


No. 


> 77 


4 


61 


10 








% 


50.6 


2.6 


40.1 


6.6 


Ability to 


type 


with accuracy 


No. 


81 


5 


65 


7 








% 


51.3 


3.2 


41.1 


4.4 ' 


Ability* to 


type 


letters and 


No. 


• 55 ' 


24 


72 


» 

7 ' 


memos 






% 


34.8 


. 15.2 


45.6 


4.4 


.Ability to 


type 


reports 


No. 


36 


35 


72 


ft 








% 


23.8 


23.2 


47.7 


5.3 


Ability to 


type 


legal docu- 


No. 


31 


34 


61 




ments 






%« 


23.8 


26.2 


46.9 

4 


3.1 


Ability to 


type 


business 


NO. 


Z7 


51 


57 


5 


forms 




% 


19.3 


36.4 > 


40.7 


3.6 


Ability to 


type 


company 


No. 


15 


60 


47 


6. 


manuals 






% 


11.7 


46.9 


36.7 


4.7 


Ability to 


type 


tabulated 


No. 


64 


18 


56 


10 


materials 




X 


43.2 


12.2 

• 


37.8 


\6.8 


Ability to 


type 


statistical 

• 


No. 


46 


22 


70 


8 


data 






% 


31.5 


15.1 


47.9 


5.5 . 


Ability to keyboard informa- 


No. 


17 


28 


40 


1 


tion on magnetic tape or 


X 


19.8 


32.6 


46.5 


1.2 


cards 




m 












O 
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Table 171 

• • • 

LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF COMPETENCIES RELATED TO TYPEWRITING FitOM VARIOUS INPUTS NEEDED 
BY* ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

(N * 163) 

-i 

V 

Competencies Very Important Somewhat Important • Unimportant , No Response 



Ability to type 


from 


short- 


No. 


70 


44 


' 42 


7 


hand notes 








42.9 


27.0 


25.8 - 


4.3 


Ability to type 


from 


hand- 


No. 


107 


41 1 


/ 

6 


9 


written notes 






% 


65.6 


25.2 


3.7 


5.5 


Ability to type 


from 


die ta- 


No. 


76 


55 


22 


10 


tion machines 






X 


46.6 


33.7 


. 13.5 


6.1 


Ability to type 


from 


typed 


No. 


115 


31 


8 


9 . 








% 


70.6 


19.0 


4.9 


5.5 


Ability to type 


from 


rough 


No. 


106 


34 


9 


14 


draft 




% 


65.0 • 


20.9 


5.5 


8.6 



Table 172 



WHERE COMPETENCIES RELATED TO TYPEWRITING FROM VARIOUS INPUTS SHOULD BE LEARNED 
' BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES - 



Competencies 


t 


Learned 

In 
School 


Learned 

On 
The Job 


Learned In 
School And 
On The Job 


No 
Opinioi 


Ability to type from short- 


No. 


85 


, * 


24 


1 


hand notes 


• % » 


74.6 


3.5 


21.0 . 


0.9 


Ability to type from hand- 


No. 


36 


56 


45 


11 


written notes 


% 


24.3 


37.8 


30.4 


* 7.4 


Ability to type from dicta- 


No.* 


58 


13 


54 


6 


tion machines . 


% 


44.3 


9.9 


41.2 


4.6 


Ability to type from typed 


No. 


66 


24 


47 


9 


copy 


% 


45,2, 


16.4 


32.2 ' 


6.2 


Ability to type from rough 


No. 


45 


35 


51 


9 


draft " 


% 


32.1 


25.0 


36.4 


6.4 



Table 173 



LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF OTHER TYPEWRITING COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

(N = '163) 



* Competencies, 




Very Important 


Somewhat Important 


Unimportant 


No Response 


Ability to change typewriter 
ribbons, care for "equipment 


No. 
% 


117 
71.8 


35 


5 

3.1 


6 

3.7 


Ability to type liquid spirit 

masters 

j 


No. 
% 


7 

4.3 


39 

23.9 


104 
63.8 


13 
8.0 


Ability to type stencils 


No. 

% 


6 

3.7 


46 

28.2 


99 ■ 
, 60.7. 


12 


Ability to type offset 
masters 


No. 

% 


9 

5.5 


45 

27.6 


95 

58.3 


14 
8.6 


Ability, to type carbon 
copies 


No. 

% 


68 
41.7 


54 
33.1 


35 

21.5 


6 

3.7 


Ability to correct errors by 
erasing 


No. 

t 


65 

39.9 


44 

27.0 


42 

25.8 


12 
7.4 


Ability to correct errors by 
correction tap^ 


No. 
% 


78 

47.9 


58 

35.6 


16 
9.8 


,11 
6.7 


Ability to correct errors by 
correction fluid 


No. 

% 


77 

47.2 


62 

38.0 


12 
7.4 


12 
7.4 


Ability to operate manual 
typewriter 


No. 

% 


18 

n;o 


38 

23.3 


95 
' 58.3 


12 
7.4 


Ability to operate felectric 
typewriter 


No. 

% 


125 
76.7 


24 

14.7 


7 , 
4.3 


„ 7 
4.3 




Table]l73 (Continued) 



Competencies 




Very Important 


Somewhat Important 


Unimportant 


No Response 


Ability to operate cor- 


No. 


103 


38 


12 


10 


recting selectric 


% 


63.2 


23.3 


7.4 


- 6.1 


Ability to operate executive 


No. 


34 


64 


. 51 


> 14 


typewriter 


% 


20.9 


39.3 


31.3 


8.6 


Ability to operate facsimile 


No. 


. 18 * 


38 


72 


35 




X 


11.0 


23.3 


, 44.2 


21.5 


Ability to operate other 


No. 


12 


0 


1 2 


149 




% 


7.4 


0 .0 


1.2 

• 


91.4 
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As shown in Table 174, over three-fifths of the surveyed Adminis- 
trative Support Secretaries (62 percent) thought that the ability to 
operate an electric typewriter should be learned in school, The ability 
to change typewriter ribbons and care for equipment "should be learned in 
school and pn the job, according to 41 percent of the respondents. 

Tables 173 and 174 should be examined together for a better understand- 
ing of these competencies. 

The Administrative Suppprt Secretaries were asked to evaluate the 
level of importance of concomitant competencies needed by entry- level 
Administrative Support Secretaries. The competencies listed as being 
very important by the largest percentage of the respondents were listen- 
ing' and following instructions (95 percent). Next in order of frequency 
was the ability to handle; confidential information and correspondence 
(87 percent) and the ability to proofread typed documents (85 percent). 
The opinions of the Administrative Secretaries concerning needed compe- 
tencies are presented in Table 175. 

Table 176 shows where the respondents think concomitant competen- 
cies should be learned by entry-level Administrative Support Secre- 
taries. Nearly three-fifths of the survey sample (57 percent) said that 
the competency in listening and following instructions should be learned 
both in school and on the job. Almost half of the respondents (47^ 
percent) thought that the ability to handle confidential informatioif and 
correspondence should be learned on the job, while a similar percentage 
(46 percent) indicated that both the school and employer should be the 
source of learning how to proofread typed documents. The information in 
Table 176 should be viewed in relation to Table 175. 

Records Management Competencies . Nearly seven-eights (87 percent) 
of the Administrative Support Secretaries indicated that the ability to 
use a filing system is very important. Slightly over two-thirds (68 
percent) also indicated that they considered the ability to organize and 
maintain a retention filing system to be very important. Table 177 
presents information concerning the responses of the Administrative 
Support Secretaries about records' management competencies. 

Over half of the surveyed Administrative Support, Secretaries (51 
percent) said that the ability to use a filing system should be learned 
in school and on the job. Forty-six percent of the respondents indi- 
cated that the ability to organize and maintain a retention filing 
system should also be learned in school and on the job. Table 178 
presents these data which may be examined and related to the importance 
of the same duties as presented in Table 177. 

Telephone Competencies . Table 179 presents the responses of the 
Administrative Support Secretaries concerning needed telephone competen- 
cies. Administrative Secretaries have considerable telephone resppnsi- 
bility. The competency most frequently mentioned as being very impor- 
tant was the ability to answer incoming calls (93 percent). A large 
majbrity jof the respondents (88 percent) also thought that the ability 
t6 place outgoing >calls and to place loijg distance calls was very impor- 
tant. Anothejr needed competency which was very important, as indicated 
by 82 percent of the Administrative Secretaries, was the ability to 
record telephone messages. 
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Table 174 

WHERE OTHER TYPEWRITING COMPETENCIES SHOULD BE LEARNED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 


/ 


I 




Learned 


Learned 


Learned Tn 






In 


On 


School And 


No 


Competencies 

.... . I 




School 


The Job 


On The Job 


Opinion 


Ability to change typewriter 


No. 




29 


UJ 


13 


ribbons, care for equipment 


Z 


30.9 


\ 9 19.1 


41.4 


8.6 


Ability to type liquid spirit 


No. 




I A 
/ ^ 




4 


masters 


7. 


56.5 


J 8.7 


26.1 


8.7 


Ability to type, stencils 


No. 


29 




xo 


2 




% 


55(8 


9.6 


30.8 


3.8 


Ability to type offset masters 


No. 


28 


0 


ID 


5 




% 


51.9 


11.1 




9.3 


Ability to type carbon copies 


No. 


62 


1 1 

X X 


A 9 1 


7 




% 


50.8 


9.0 


34.4 


5.7 


Ability to correct errors be 


No. 


66 


• 

8 


J X 


4 


erasing 


% 


60.6 


1 


28.4 


3.7 


Ability to correct* errors by cor- 


No. 


59 


9 1 
X i 


A A 


12 


rection tape 


Z . 


43.4 


» 15.4 


32.4 


8.8 


Ability to correct errors by cor- 


No. 


57 


21 


46 


15 


rection fluid 


% 


41.0 


15.1 


33.1 


10.8 




no • 




3 


12 


2 


writer 


X 


69.6 


5.4 


21.4 


3.6 


Ability to operate electric type- 


No. 


93 


* 

5 


44 


7 


writer 


% 


62.4 ' 


.3-. 4 


29.5 


4.7 


Ability to operate correcting 


No. 


56 


% 28 


49 


8 * 


, selectric 


% 


39.7 


19.9 


34.8 


5.7 r 
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Table 174 (Continued) 

/ 



* 

Competencies 


• 


learned 

In 
School 


Learned 

On 
The Job 


Learned In 
School And 
On The Job 


, r 

No '. 
Opinion 


Ability to operate Executive 


No, 


43 


16 - 


31 


8 


typewriter 


X 


43.9 


16.3 


31.6 


8.2 

< 


Ability to operate facsimile 


No. 


- 24 


12 


17 


3 




X 


42.9 


21.4 


30.3 


5.4 


Ability to operate other 


No. 


1 


3 


8 


0 




X 


8.3 . 


25.0 


66.7 


0.0 
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Table 175 

LEVEL/OF importance op concomitant competencies needed 

' iSif ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

(N « 163) 



Competencies/ Very Important Somewhat Important Unimportant No Reaponai 

' / ; ; 

Ability to take shorthand No. * K 66 48 43 6 

/ dictation with speed and X 40.5 29.4 26.4 3.7 
accuracy 

» 

Ability to tranairibe short- No. 72 41 43 * 7 

hand notes wiph speed and. X 44.2 25.2 26*4 4*3 
accuracy 

Mfcdrfifcy to transcribe machine No* 86 . 49 22 . 6 

1 dictation w|th speed and X 52.8 30.1 13.5 3,7 
accuracy 

Ability to compose and die- No. 81 68 12 2 * 

tate business letters, X 49.7 41.7 7.4 1.2 

memos, and other documents v l 

Ability to listen and fol- No. 154 3 1 5 

low instructions X 94.5 "1.8 0.6 3.1 

Ability to prioritize docu- No. 138 16 '4 5 

ments, taska X 84.7 9.8 2.5 3.1 

Ability to proofread typed No. • 139 .15 18 

docunenta X 85.3 9.2 0.6 4.9 

4 ■ ■ ■ ' ' 
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Table 175 (Continued) 



Competencies 



Very Important Somewhat Important *Unimportant No Reap 



Ability to dictate informs- No. 

tion to word processing % 
center or personnel 

Ability -Co "handle confiden- No. 

tial information and % 
correspondence" 



40' 
24.5 



142 
87.1 



72 

44.2 



12 
7/4 



45 

27.6 



5 

3.1 



6 

3.7 



4 . 
2.5 



1 © 
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Table 176 . 

WHERE CONCOMITANT COMPETENCIES SHOULD BE LEARNED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 



Competencies 



Learned 

In 
School 



Learned 

On 
The Job 



Learned In 
School And 
On The Job 



No 
Opinion 



Ability to take shorthand 
dictation with speed and 
accuracy 



No. 
% 



70 
61.4 



0 

0.0 



44 

38.6 



0 

0.0 



Ability to transcribe short- No. 
hard notes with speed and X 
accuracy 



69 
61.1 



2 

1.8 



42 

37.2/ 



0 

0.0 



Ability to transcribe machine No. 

dictation with speed and % 
accuracy^ 

Ability to compose and die- No. 

tate business letters, % 
memos > and other documents 



57 

42.2 



26 
17.4 



6 

4.4 



32 

21.5 



\ 65 
48. 1 



81 

54.4 



7 

5.2 



10 
6.7 



Ability to listen and fol- 
low instructions 



No. 
% 



32 
20.4 



26 

16.6 



90 

57.3 



9 

5.7 



Ability to prioritize docu- 
ments, tasks 



No. 
% 



11 
7.1 



67 

43.5 



63 

40.9 



13 

■ 8.4 



Ability to proofread typed 
documents 



No.' 
Z 



49 
31.8 



23 

14.9 



70 

45.5 



12 
7.8 



3z7j 



r 



Table 176 (Continued) 



Competencies 



Ability to dictate informa- 
tion to word processing 
center or personnel 

Ability to handle confiden- 
tial information and cor- 
respondence " 



No. 
% 



No. 
% 



Learned 

In 
School 



5 

4.5 



5 

3.2 



Learned 

On 
The Job 



Learned In 
School And 
On The Job 



55 

49.1 



72 

46.8 



42 

37.5 



62 

40.3 



35 



1 

Table 177 



LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF RECORDS MANAGEMENT COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SflPPORT SECRETARIES 

(N = 163) 



*■ Competencies 




Very Important 


Somewhat Important 


Unimportant 


* m 

No Response 


Ability to- use a filing 
system 


No. 

% 


142 
87.1 


17 

^ 10.4 


2 

1.2 


2 

1.2 


Ability to Qrganize and 
/ maintain a retention 
filing system 


No. 

% 


111 
68.1 


42 ■ 
25.8 


7 

4.3 


3 

1.9 


Ability to organize and 
maintain a filing system 
for stored or recorded 
data 


No. 

% 


90 

55.2 

« 


43 

26.4 


21 

12.9 


0 

5.5 


Ability **o utilize micro- 
filming procedures 


MO* 
f % 


11 
6.7 


53 

32.5 


86 

52.8 


13 

" 8.0 


Ability to organize a per- 
sonal filing system 


\No. 

V. 


81 • 
49.7 


64 

39.3 


10 
6.1 


V 

* 8 
4.9 


Ability to interpret cora- 
s puter printouts 


No. 

% 


39 

23.9 


59 

36.2 


56 \ 
34.4 s . 

•J 


9 

5.5 



/ 

# 


- 


f 

Table 178 






• 


WHERE RECORDS MANAGEMENT COMPETENCIES SHOULD BE LEARNED 
> „ B¥^ ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

f> 




Competencies 




Learned 

In 
School 


Learned 

On 
The Job 


, Learned In 
School Afid 
On Th^f Job 


No 
Opinion 


Ability to use a filing 
system 


No. 
% 


M 

. 26.4 


29 

18.2 


81 

50.9 


7 

4.4 


Ability to organize and 
maintain a retention 
filing system 

Ability to organize and 
maintain a filing system 
for stored or recorded 
data 


No. 

• % 

No. 
% 


31 

20.3 
16 

12.0, 


43 

28.1 
36 

27.1 


71 

46.4 

p 
r 

69 

51.9 


8 

5.2 

12 
9.0 


Ability, to utilize micro- 
• filming procedures 


No. 

% 


• 12 
18.8 


24 

. 37.5 

h 


25 
39.1 


3 

4.7 


Ability to organize a per- 
sonal filing system 


No. 
% 


30 

20.7 


56 

38.6 


49 

33.8 


10 
6.9 


'Ability to interpret com- 
puter printouts 


No. 


/ 10 
10.2 


46 

46.9 


;31 
31.6 


ft 

11 

11.2 


■r 

» 




359 
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Table 179 

LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF TELEPHONE COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

(N - 163) 



t 

f 


Competencies 




Very Important 


Somewhat Important 


— 1 

i 

Unimportant 
• 


No Response 


Ability 


to answer incoming 


No. 


152 


9 


0 


2 - 


calls 




X 


93.3 


5.5 


0.0 


1.2 


Ability 


to place outgoing 


No. 


144 . 


14 


3 


2 


calls 






• 88 3 


8 ft 




1 0 


Ability 


to place long dis- 


No. 


143 


15 


3 


2 


tance 


calls 


X 


87.7 


9.2 


1.8 


1.2 


Ability 


to maintain tele- 


No. 


59 


50 


49 


5 


phone 


log 


X 


36.2 


30.7 


30.1 

* 


3.1 


Ability 


to record telephone 


No. 


134 


17 


10 


2 


messages 


X 


82.2 


10.4 


6.1 


1.2 


Ability 


to screen principals 


No. 


101 


45 


14 


3 


calls 




X . 


62.0 


27.6 


8.6 


1.8 



9 

ERIC 
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Twenty percent or less of the Administrative Support Secretaries 
indicated that any of the telephone competencies should be learned 
exclusively in, school. Again, the respondents iml£eer£ed that the needed 
telephone competencies should be learned boJx it/ school and on the job* 
For example, concerning those 'telephone competencies considered very 
important, 41 percent indicated that the ability to answer incoming, 
calls should be learned in both environments ; and over 40 percent indi- 
cated that the ability to place outgoing calls, to place long distance 
calls, and to record telephone messages should also be learned in both 
environments. These data may be examined in Table 180 and can be 
related ;to Table 179 for further analysis. ' 
/ • - . ....... 

. Office Machine and Equipment Competencies , When asked to identify 
needed competencies related to the operation of office machines and 
equipment, 74 petcent of the Administrative Secretaries indicated the 
need for ability. to operate a copier. One half (50 percent) of the 
surveyed secretaries, also indicated that the ability to operate dicta- 
tion equipment was very important. Table 181 provides information" on 
all responses related to office machine and equipment competencies . 

i "* 
When Table lj&2 is studied, it is apparent that the Administrative 
Support Secretaries believe that some equipment competencies may be 
learned best in school. However, for those competencies which they 
consider to be very important for them on the job, somewhat different 
patterns eciergp. Concerning the ability to operate a copier, 45 percent 
indicated that it should be learned on the job; while 40 percent indi- 
cated the ability to operate dictation equipment should be learned both 
in school and on the job. 
I 

Mailing Competencies . The greatest number of Adminis' native Sup- 
port Secretaries (69 percent) indicated that the ability to sort and 
route mail was very important. ^ The level of importance of mail handling 
duties needed by entry- level, Administrative Support Secretaries can be 
inspected in Table 183. ~ 



Nearly half of the respondents (49 percent) said that the .ability 
to sort and route mail, a competency identified as being very imp6rtant, 
should be learned on the job* Table 184 presents these data and can be 
related to Table 183 for further understanding. 

i 

Data Collection and Research Competencies . When asked about needed 
competencies related to data collection and research, the competency 
most frequently mentioned^ being very important by the Administrative 
Support Secretaries was the ability to use a dictionary (88 percent). 
Nearly three-fourths (74 percent) of the respondents also indicated that 
they considered the ability to use a telephone directory to be a verj 
important competency for an entry-level secretary. The responses con- 
cerning data collection and research competencies are shown in Table 
18j5. 

Table 186 presents information concerning the responses of the 
Administrative Support Secretaries about where the data collection and 
research competencies should be learned. Somewhat different patterns 
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Table 180 




• 


* 

• 






WHERE TELEPHONE COMPETENCIES SHOULD BE LEARNED BY 
ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 




l 




•» 


» 

Competencies 


i 


ucaiUcu 

In , 
Schpoir 


Learned Learned In 
On School And 
The Job On The Job 


No 
Opinion 


Ability 


to 


answer incoming calls 


No. 
% 


31 

19.3 


48 

OQ fl 

£*7 % 0 


66 

m • u . 


16 
9»? 


Ability 


to 


place outgoing calls 


No. 
% 


27 
17.1 


53 

33.5 


63 

39.9 


15 
9.5 


Ability 
calls 


to 


place long distance 


No. 
% 


26 
16.5 


53 

33.5 


64 

40.5 


15 
9.5 


Ability 
log 


to 


maintain telephone 


No. 
X 


14 

12.8 


41 

37.6 


38 

34.9 


16 

,14.7 


Ability to 
messages 


record telephone 


No. . 
% 


24 

15.9 


53 

J>. 1 


64 


> 10 . 
6.6 


Ability 
/ calls 


to 


screen principals 


No. 
% 


9 

6.2 


73 

50.0 V 




13 
8.9 


ERJ.C 




< 

( 










* 
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Table 181 



LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF OFFICE MACHINE ! AND EQUIPMENT COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
j i (N - 163) 



Competencies 




Very Important 


Somewhat Important 


Unimportant 


No Response 


Ability to operate 


copier 


No. 


■ 

120 


33 


7 


> 

3 






/• 


T\ 6 


20.2 


4.3 


1.8 


Ability to operate 


dictation 


No. 


81 


58 


19 


5 


equi praen t 




x 


49 7 


35.6 


11.7 


3. 1 


Ability to operate 


collator 


No. 


42 


60 


51 


10 






9S ft 


^fi ft 


31. 3 

*J JL . «l 


611 


AbilitV to operate 


computer 


No. 


18 


50 


80 


15 


terminal 

t 






1 1 n 


7 


49. 1 




Ability to operate 


adding 


No. 


66 


74 


17 


'6 


machine * 




% 


40.5 


. 45.4 


10.4 


3.7 


Ability to operate 


r uid 


No. 


6 


35 


110 


12 


^duplicator 




% 


,.3.7 


21.5 


67.5 


7.4 


kbility to operate^ 


Stencil 


No. 


5 


32 


112 


14 


duplicator 




% 


. 3.1 


19.6 v 


68.7 


K 8.6 


Ability to operate 


offset 


No. 


5 


25 


119 


14 




% 


3,1 


15.3 


73.0 


8.6 



Table 181 (Continued) 



Competencies Very Important Somewhat Important Unimportant No Response 



Ability to operate electronic 


No. 


48 


76 


31 




8 


calculator 


Z 


29.4.. 


46.6 


19.0 




4.9 


Ability to .operate book- 


No. 


5 


27 


115 




16 


keeping machine ' 


% 


3.1 


16.6 


70.6 




9.8 


Ability to utilize endless- 


No. 


18 


42 


61 




42 


loop, phone-in, or remote 


X 


11.0 


25.8 


37.4 




25.8 



n> dictation system 
o 

w 



Table 182 

WHERE OFFICE MACHINE AND EQUIPMENT COMPETENCIES SHOULD BE LEARNED 
BY EN'P.Y-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 



Competencies 




Learned 

In 
School 


Learned 

On 
The Job 


Learned Tn - 
School And 
On The Job 


No 
6pinion 


Ability te operate 


copier 


No. 


21 


69 




1 1 






%. 


13.7 


45.1 


32.7 


8.5 


Ability to operate 


dictation v 


No. 


33 


36 


55 


1 ^ 
ID 


. equipment 


\ 


X 


23.7 


25.9 


39.6 


10.8 


Ability to operate 


collator 


No, 


17 


48 


24 








X 


16.7 


47.1 * 


23.5 


12.7 


Ability to operate 


computer 


No. 


12 


25 


31 


0 


terminal 




X 


17.6 


36.8 


45.6 


0.0 


Ability to operate 


adding 


No. 


58 


22 


44 


16 


machine 




X 


41.4 


15.7 


31.4 


11.4 


Ability to operate 


fluid 


No. 


17 


3 


12 


9 


\ duplicator 




X 


41.5 


7.3 


29.3 


21.9 


Ability to operate 


stencil 


No. 


16 


4 


10 


7 


duplicator 




X 


43.2 


10.8 


27.0 


18.9 


Ability to operate 


offset 


No. 


10 


5 


10 


5 






X 


33.3 


16.7 


33.3 


16.7 
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Table 182 (Continued) 



Competencies 



Learned 

In 
School 



Learned 

On 
The Job 



Learned In 
School And 
On The Job 



No 
Opinion 



Ability to operate electronic 


No. 


. 42 


22 




41 


19 


calculator 

c 


% 


33.9 


17.7 




33.1 


15.3 


Ability to op^rat^ book- 


No. | 


10 


6 




10 


6 


keeping machine 


* \ 


31.3 


18.7 




31.3 


18.7 


Ability to utilize endless- 


No \ 


8 


18 ' 




30 , 


4 


loop, phone-in, or remote 


% 


s 13.3 


30.0 




50.0 


6.7 



dictation system 
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/ Table 183 

LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF MAIL HANDLING DUTIES NEEDED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUP-PORT SECRETARIES 
"* • (N ■ 163) 



Competencies 




Very Important 


Somewhat Important 


Unimportant 


No Response 


Ability to sort and route 


No. 


112 


42 


7 


2 , 


mail 


? % 


68.7 


25.8 


4.3 


1 .2 


Ability to send telegrams, 


No. 


46 


64 


46 • *. 


7 


cables 


% 


28.2 - 


39.3 


28.2 


4.3 


Ability to handle special 


No. 


56 


74 


27 


6 


classes of mail 


% 


34.4 


45.4 


16.6 


3.7 


Ability to maintain incoming, 


No. 


33 


67 


56 


7 


outgoing correspondence 


% 


20.2 


41.1 


34.4 


4.3 


Ability to prepare packages 


No. 


42 ' 


68 • 


48 


5 


for mailing 


% 


25.8 


41.7 


29.4 


3.1 


Ability to weigh items and 


No. 


24 


48 


82 


9 


calculate postage rates 


% 


14.7 


29.4 j 


50.3 


5.5 , 




t 


. i 


9 
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Table ,184 » 

WHERE MAIL HANDLING COMPETENCIES* SHOULD BE "LEARNED BY 
ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 



I. 

Competencies 

— ~ fi_ 




Learned 
School 


Learned 

• On 

KJll 

The Job 


Learned In 

Q f\\>r\ Am/1 

On The Job 


Mr* 

no 
Opinion 


r 

Ability to sprt and route 


Ho. 


10 


76 


52 




I* mail* 






AQ L 


JJ.O 


1ft A 

lU><f 


.v a 












Ability to send telegrams, 


No. 




42 


38 


11 


cables 


% 


17.3 


38.2 


34.5 


10.0 


Ability to handle special 


No. 


' 19 


48 


49 


14 


classes of mail 


% 


14.6 


36.9 


37.7 • 


• 10.8 


Ability to maintain incoming, 


No.- 


10 - 


' 44 


36 


10* 


outgoing correspondence 

I 


% 


IO.jO 


44.0 


'36.0 


• . 10.0 


Ability to prepare packages ' 


No. 


9 


56 


31 


14 


for mailing 


, % 


8.2 


50.9 


28.2 


12.7 


Ability fcoweigh items and 


No. 


11 


33 


26 


2 


calculate postage rates - 


%' 


15.4 


*45.8 


36.1 

t 


2.8 



to 



. Table 185 • 

LEVEL OP IMPORTANCE OF DATA COLLECTION AND -RESEARCH COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
BY -ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
- - ' (N - 163) 



Competencies 




Very Important 


Somewhat Important 


Unimportant 


No Response 


■ ■ ■ e 

Ability to use dictionary 

0 


No. 

% 


144 
88.3' 


15 
9.2 


2 

1.2 


i 

2 

1.2 


Ability to use secretary's 
manual* 


No. 


108. 
• y 66.3. 


38 

23.3, 


14 
8.6 


.3 
1.8 


nU,l JL X L. Jf LU UOC L IK OOIU UO 

f 


. % 


40.5 . 


' " 57 
35.0 


26 
16.0 


14 
8.6 


i 

Ability to use word pro- 
cessing user 1 s manual j 

Ability to use telephone 
direc tory 


No. 

% 


65 

39.9 . 


51 

31.3 


38 

23.3 


9 , 


No.. 

. % 


12.1 
• 74.2 


27 

16.6 


7 

4.3 


8 

4.9 


Ability to use library card 
catalog and periodical 
index 


No. 

% 


39 

23.9 

♦ 


55 

33.7 


55 

33.7 , 


14 
8.6 


Ability to collect and orga- 
, nize data i.nd draf t ; a 


No. 


62 

38.0 


54 

33.1 


25 

15.3 


22 

13.5 



report 
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may be noted .here, with more replies indicating that learning should be 
in school* Sixty-one percent of the secretaries indicated that the 
ability to use the dictionary should bk learned in school, and 43 per- 
cent indicated that the ability to use the telephone directory should 
also be learned there* The data in Table 186 should be studied in 
relation to that presented in Table 185 for further understanding* 

Grammar Skills . A majority of the Administrative Support Secre- 
taries considered grammatical skills to be very important for entry- 
level Administrative Support Secretaries* The ability to spell, punc- 
tuate, and capitalize correctly was checked by 96 percent of the respon- 
dents; 94 percent of the respondents checked the ability to proofread; 
while, 91 percent checked the ability to construct correct sentences, the 
ability to recognize and correct improper word choice, and the ability 
to demonstrate an acceptable level of vocabulary as being very impor- 
tant. Table 187 presents the responses concerning the importance of 
grammatical skills for entry-level Administrative Support Secretaries. 

The surveyed Administrative Support Secretaries indicated that the 
school was the place where the following grammatical skills should be 
learned: the ability to spell, punctuate, and capitalize correctly (70 
percent); the ability to proofread (59 percent); the ability to con- 
struct correct sentences (76 percent); the ability to recognize and 
correct improper structure and improper word usage (73 percent); and the 
ability to demonstrate an acceptable level of vocabulary (67 percent) ♦ 
These data concerning where grammatical skills should be learned may be 
examined in Table 188 and related to data previously shown in Table 187. 

Financial r Bookkeeping, and Mathematical Competencies - For pur- 
poses of discussion, these competency areas were combined, since in 
practice they sometimes overlap, and the responses were similar* As 
shown in Table 189, onl^r 25 percent of the Administrative Support Secre- 
taries indicated that they considered the ability to handle bank ' 
accounts very important. Less than 20 percent of the respondents 
checked any of the other competencies. 

Only 20 percent of the Administrative Support Secretaries believed 
that the ability to conJpute interest and discounts was a very important 
competency for entry-level Administrative Support Secretaries to 
possess. j 

Table 189 presents these data concerning the importance ot finan- 
cial, bookkeeping, and mathematical competencies for entry-level Admin- 
istrative Support Secreteries. 

Forty-three percent of the respondents thought that the ability to 
handle bank accounts should be learned in school, thoughf nearly as many 
(42 percent) checked the combined school and job response. „ Over half 
(53 percent) of the Administrative Support Secretaries indicated that 
the ability to compute interest and discounts should be learned in 
school. Tables 189 and <J90 should be examined together to attain a 
better understanding of the responses concerning finance, bookkeeping, 
and mathematical competencies. 
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Table iyB6 > 

WHERE DATA COLLECTION AND RESEARCH COMPETENCIES SHOULD BE LEARNED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 


\ 




learned 


Learned 


Learned In 








"In 


On 


School And 


No 


Competencies 




School 


The Toh 


On Tho TnK 


\jy xiiXKJki 


Ability to dictionary 


No. 


97 


5 


, — 

46 


n 


% 


61.0 


3.1 


28.9 


6.9 


Ability to use secretary's 


No. 


47 


29 


58 


12 


manual 


% 


32.2 


19.9 


39.7 


8.2 


Ability to use thesaurus 


No. 


59 


' 9 


42 

*T Cm 






% ■ 


8.0 


7.3 


34.1 


10.5 


Ability to use word pro- 


No. 


15 


45 




J 


cessing user's manual 


X 


12.9 


38.8 


44 0 




Ability to use. telephone 


No. 


64 


15 


JO 


1 t 
1 i 


directory 


% 


43.2 


10.1 


39.2 


7.4 


Ability to use library card 


No. 


52 


12 


25 


5 


« catalog and periodical 


7. 


55.3 


12.8 


26.6 


5.3 


index 










* 


Ability to collect and orga- 


No. 


23 


28 


58 


7 


nize data and draft a 


% 


19.8 


24.1 


50.0 


6.0 


report 
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Table 187 

LEVEL OP IMPORTANCE OP GRAMMATICAL SKILLS NEEDED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

(N » 163) 



Competencies 



Very Important Somewhat Important Unimportant No Response 



N5 

ON 

oo 



o -« 7 

o 

ERIC 



Ability to read and inter- > 
pret business documents 1 

Ability to spell, punctuate, 
capitalize 

Ability to proofread > 
Ability to alphabetize 



No. 
% 

No. 
% 

No. 
% 

No. 
% 



Ability to construct cor- No. 

rect sentences % 

Ability to sequence sen- No. 

tences in paragraph % 

Ability to determine correct No* 

paragraphing % 

Ability to recognize and No. 

correct improper struc- % 
tare, use c^f words 

Ability to demonstrate ac- Mo. 

ceptable level of vocab- % 
ulary 

* 

Ability to distinguish be- No. 

tween homonyms % 



100 
61.3 

156 

95^7 

93.9 

144 
88.3 

149 • 
91.4 

143 
87.7 

141 
86.5 

14^ 
90.8 



148 
90.8 



117 
71.8 



v 




42 

25.8 
5 

3.1 
8 

4.9 
17 

10.4 

10 
6.1 

16 
9.8 

19 

11.7 
12 

i 7.4 



11 
6.7 



30 

18.4 



11 

6.7 
0 

0.0 
0 

0.0 
0 

0.0 
0 

0.0 
0 

0.0 
0 

0.0 



» tr 



o , 

0.0 



10 
6.1 



10 

t 6.1 

\ 

2 

1.2 



f.2 



2 

1.2 

4 

2.5 

4 

2.5 
3 

1.8 

3 

1.8 



4 

2.5 



6 

3.7 ' 



3TS 



Table 188 



WHERE GRAMMATICAL SKILLS SHOULD BE LEARNED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 



Competencies 



Learned 

In 
School 



Learned 

On 
The Job 



Learned In 
School And 
On The Job 



Ability to read and inter- No. 40 * 

pret business documents X 28.2 

Ability to spell, punctuate, *No. 113 

capitalize X * 70.2 

.Ability to proofread No. "95 

X 59,0 

Ability to alphabetize No. 120 

X 74.5 

Ability to construct correct No. 120 

sentences X 75.5 

Ability to sequence sentences No. 116 

in paragraph X 73.0 

Ability to determine correct No. 116 

paragraphing % 72.5 

Ability to recognize and cor- No. 117 

rect improper structure, X 73.1 
use of word 8 

Ability to demonstrate ac- ' No. 107 

ceptable vocabulary X 67.3 

Ability to distinguish be- No. 106 

tween homonyms X „ 72.1 



31 

21.8 
6 

3.7 

11 
6.8 

4 

2.5 
3 

1.9 
3 

1.9 
3 

1.9 
4 

2.5 



3 

1.9 
3 

2.0 



62 

43.7 
35 

21.7 

48 
29.8 

29 
18.0 

31 

19.5 
33 

20.7 

33 
20.6 

33 

20.6 



42 

26.4 
31 

21.1 



No 
Opinion 



9 

6.3 
7 

4.3 
7 

4.3 
8 

5.0 
5 

3.1 
7 

4.4 
8 

5.0 
6 

3.8 



7 

4.4 
7 

4.8 



9 

ERIC 
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Table 189 



LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF FINANCIAL, BOOKKEEPING, AND MATHEMATICAL COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

(N =» 163^ 



Competencies Very Important Somewhat Important Unimportant No Response 



Ability to handle accounts 


No. 


28 


57 




68 , 


h 


receivable and payable 


A 


17.2 


35.0 

« 




41.7 


6.1 


Ability to handle payroll 


No. 


20 


51 




81 


11 


and taxes ^ 




12,3 


31.3 




49.7. 


6.7 


Ability to handle bank 


No. 


40" 


41 




71 


11 


account 


% 


24.5 ■ 


25.2 




43.6 


6.7 


Ability to handle petty 


No. 


31 


47 




75 


/ 10 


cash 


% 


19.^0 


28.8 




46.0 


6.1 


Ability to handle budget- 


No. 


30 


52 




69 


12 


ing tasks 


% 


18.4 


31.9 




42.3 


7.4 


Ability to compute inter- 


No. 


32 


46 




73 


12 


est and discounts 


% 


19.6 


28.2 




44.8 


7.4 


Ability to compute produc- 


No. 


21 


53 


> 


73 


16 


tion records 


% 


12.9 


32.5 




44.8 


9.8 


Other 


No. 


7 


1 




2 


153 




% 


4.3 


0.6 




. 1.2 


93.9 



■ Table ,190 * * 

WHERE FINANCIAL, BOOKKEEPING, AND MATHEMATIC COMPETENCIES SHOULD BE LEARNED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL' ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

9 







Learned 


Learned 


Learned In 








In 


On 


School At»r1 


No 


Competencies ^ 




School 


The Job 


On The Job . 


Opinion 


Ability to handle accounts 


No.*: 


37 

-J 9 




j / 


„ o 


receivable and payable 


% 


43.5 ., 


9.4 


43.5 


3\5 


Ability to handle payroll 


No. 


24 






/ 


and taxes 

* 


% 


33.8 


25.4 


35.2- 


5.6 


Abilitv to ^handle hank. 


No 




i n 

1 u 




2 


accpunt 

/ 

Abilitv t*o hanrilp npffv 


% 


43.2. 


12.3 


42.0 


2.5* 






1 7 


JO 


e 

J 


, cash 


% 


25.6 


21.8 


46.2 ' 


\ 6.4 


Ability to handle budgeting 


No. 


23 


16 


AO 


3 \ 


tasks • 


% 


28.0 


19.5 


48.8 


3.6 


Ability to compute interest 


No. 


41 


3 


29 


5 


and discounts 


% 


52.6 


3.8 


37.2 


6,4 . 


Ability to compute production » 


No/ 


18 ' 


15 


36 


5 


records 


X 


24.3 


20.3 


A 48.6 


6.8 


Other 

• • 


No. 


1 


3 


2 


2 




% 


12.5 


' 37.5 


25.0 


25.0 



r » 



General^Clerical Skills . Table 191 presents the responses of the 
Administrative Support 'Secretaries concerning general clerical skills 
.needed. The large sto percentage (87 percent) regarded the ability to ' 
meet and greet .people as N very .important for entry- level Administrative 
Support Secretaries; 71 percent considered fche ability to schedule and . 
screen appointments as very important. Another neecied Vdtapetency indi- , 
cated by. over two-thirds (68 percent) of the Administrative Support 
Secretaries was the .ability to t arrange reservations for principals.. 

Table 192 presents data Which indicate that again the Administra- 
tive Support Secretaries Relieve that ttte general clerical competencies 
should be learned both, in school and on the job. Each of the competen- 
cies considered s very important by the Administrative Support Secretaries 
was answered similarly. For example, 47 percent indicated the ability 
to meet and greet people should be learned in school and on tha job; 49 
percent indicated the ability to schedule and screen appointments should 
be learned in both environments; and 46 percent indicated that the 
ability to arrange ^servations tor principals should be learned both in 
school and on the job. Table 192 may be studied along* with Ta"ble 191 
for additional understanding. 

Administrative Skills . When the Administrative Support Secretaries 
were queried about needed administrative skills the largest percentage, 
95 percent,* indicated the ability to follow directions from the super- 
visor was a very important competency; 42 percent of the respondents 
indicated that the ability to give directions to a group was also a 'very 
important competency. Table 193 shows data about administrative skills 
competencies. ^ 

Again, of those skills in the administrative area considered to be 
'very important by .the Administrative Support Secretaries, the ability to 
follow directions from a supervisor and the ability to give directions 
to a group werb ranked bigh by the respondents (50 percent and 46 per- 
cent respectively), .who believed they shcJuld be learned both in school, 
and on the job. Table *94 presents data concerning these competencies 
and should be viewed iu relation t& Table 193. 



Summary of Most Frequent Responses 



The data .in Chapter 6 repfce$&nt the personal information supplied 
ii^the responses of the 163 Adminstrative Support Secretaries and their 
opinions concerning job-related topics. Only the most frequently chosen 
response for each question will be capsuled here. * 

1. The region with the highest percentage of respondents of Admin- 
istrative Support 'Secretaries was North-Central, with 33 percent indi- 
cating this region of the United States. 

.2. The Finance, Insurance, or Real Estate ^industry was represented 
by a greater number of respondents (17 percent) than any other single 
type of industry classification. , 
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Table 191 

LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF GENERAL CLERICAL SKILLS NEEDED 
BY ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE. SUPPORT SECRETARIES 
* (N - 163) 



Competencies 




.Very Important 


- Somewhat Important 


Unimportant 


No Response 


Ability to meet and greet 


No. 


142 


17 .} 


1 


■ , 3 


people 




87. 1 > 


10.4 ./S 


0.6 


'1.8 


Ability to " schedule and 


No. . 


115 


33 


• 9 


6 . 


screen appointments 


% 


70>6 


20.2 


5.5 


3.7 ~ 


Ability to arrange reser- 


No. 


111 


32 


' 15 


5 " 


vations for principals 


% 


68.1 


19.6 


9.2 


3.1 * 


Ability to requisition and 


No. . 


91 


52 


16 ' ' 


4' 


N maintain office supplies 


% 


55.8 . 


31.9 


9.8 


2.5 


Ability to handle invoices , 


No. 


54 


-5Q 




■ ii- 


and shipping orders 


% 


33.1 


30.7 


30.1 


6.1 



to 



r 



33 4 



385 



o 
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, Table 192 

i • 

WHERE GENERAL CLERICAL SKILLS SHOULD BE LEARNED BY 
ENTRY-rLEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES. 



General Clerical Skills 
Competencies * , 




Learned 
.. In 
* School 


Learned' 
r " On 
The Job 


Learned In 
School And 
On The Job 


Ability to meet and greet 
people 


No.< 
% 


25 

15.7 


36 

22.6 


i H 

46.5 


Ability v to schedule and 
screen appointments 


No. 
% 


14 
9.5 


45 

30.4 


72 

48.6 


Ability "to arrant reser- 
vations for principals 


No. 
% 




51 

35.7 , 


66 
- 46.2 


Ability to requisition and 
maintain office supplies 


.No. 
% 


5 

3.5 


65 
- 45 .5 


52 

36.4 


Ability to*, handle invoices * 
and shipping ordexs 


No: 

. X 


7.7, 


37 

35.6 


48 

46.2 



o w < x 
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. Table. 193 

, LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SKILLS NEEDED BY 
ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE . SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

(N - 163) 



Cbmpetencles -. Very Important Somewhat Important Unimportant No Response 



ADixxty to roxxow axrecuxons % 


NO • 


i fTk 


9 

u 


0 


6 


from supervisor ^ 


% 


bs.i - 


... 1.2 


-*»o;o 


3.7 


ADixxty to give directions 


Kin 


Aft 
DO 


J? 


97 


9 


to a group 


% 


41.7 


36.2 


16.6 


5.5 


Ability to design, flow 


No . 


19 


3/ 


11. 


1J 


charts 


% 


11.-7 


35.0 


45.4 


8.0 


Ability to conduct cost/*£ 


No. 


10 


47 


87 


19 


profit studies 


% 


6.1- 


28.8 


53.4 


11.7 


Ability to direct training 


No. 


22 


51 


69 


21 


sessions 


X 


13.5 


31.3 


. 42.3 " 


12.9 * 


Ability to manage employee 


No. 


55 


42 


52 


14 


records 


% 


33.7 


25.8 


31.9 


8.6 . 


Other 


No. 


3 


1 


0 


159 






1.8 


0.6 


0.0 


97.5 



387 • 




1 



„ Table .194 

WHERE .ADMINISTRATIVE SKILLS SHOULD BE LEARNED BY 
ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 



Competencies 


* 


Learned 

i I« 
^School 


Learned 

On" 
The Job 


Learned In 
• School And 
On The Job 


No . 
Opinion 


Ability to follow directions 


No. 


21 


• 40 


• - 78 


18 


,/from supervisor 


% 


13.4 


25.5 


49.7 


11.5 


Ability to give directions 


No. 


. 10 


35 


■ 58 


24 


to a group 


% 


* 7.9 


27.6 


45.7 


-18.9 


Ability -to design flow 


No. 


' 13 


23 


28 


12 . 


charts 


% 


17.1, 


30.3 


36.8 


15.8 


Ability to conduct cost/ 


No. 


9 


10 


27 


4 

ii 


profit studies , . 


% 


15.8 


JL7.5 


47.4 


19.3 * 


Ability to direct training 


No. 


4 - 


24 , 


36 


9 


w sessions ; 


% 


5.5 


32.9 


49.3. 


12.3. ^ 


Ability to manage employee 


' No. 


5 


43 


38 


4 

11 


records * 


% 




44.3 


39.2 


11.3 


Other 


No. 


/ 

/ 

2 


2 


0 


0 




% 


• .50.0 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 
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3. Ninety-seven percent of the respondents v^ere female. 

A. More than three-fourths (78 percent) of the Administrative 
Support^3ecretaries were less than 40 years of age, with 36 percent of 
them being between the ages of 30 and 39. . * t 

5. Eighty-five percent of^the respondents had secretarial experi- 
ence prior to becogu^^n Administrative Support Secretary; the average 
number of ye^rs of previous secretarial experience was nearly eight. 

^"6. The most frequently mentioned job title of the respondents was 
Administrative Secretary (22 percent). • 

^ f 

7. Seventy percent of the Administrative Support Secretaries had 

been employed in their present position three years or less. 

8. Ninety-three percent of the respondents had attended a compre- 
hensive high school, with 89 percent having been graduated; nearly 80 
percent had attended an educational institution beyond high school, with 
half • of them, indicating that they had earned a degree or certificate. 

9. Forty-five percent of the 'Administrative Support Secretaries 
received mote than half of their work directly from originators/princi- ' 
pals. 

10. The number of principals the Administrative Support Secretaries 
assisted varied widely, with the largest percentage assisting fivfc to 
eight originators/ principals (22 percent); however, 16 percent provided 
support to only two orijginators /principals within the organization. 

11. In the area of. written communication, the most frequently iden- 
tified responsibility of the Administrative Support Secretaries was 
composing written communications from oral directions (79 percent). 

12. In the pral communications area, the responsibility most often 
cited was answering the principal's telephone and routing the calls (90 
percent) . 



13. In the area of assistance to the principal, two job responsibii 
ities were mentioned equally as often: organizing the flow of incoming 
mail and meeting office visitors (each was checked by 84 percent of the 
respondents) . 



14. In the area of recordkeeping, maintaining a set of general- * • 
office files for a principal was the foost frequently mentioned responsi- 
bility by the Administrative Support Secretaries (88 percent). 

15. In the area of office administration, the most often identified 
responsibility was to make recommendations concerning office systems and 
procedures (68 percent). * 

16. In the atea related to the use of machines, the job responsibii 
ity most often checked by the Administrative Support Secretaries was 
using a copying machine (95 percent). 
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17. The Administrative Support Secretaries indicated that they 
believed .they spent more .of €heir time with responsibilities associated 
with the area of written 'communications than with any other .single area; 
they estimated spending 30 percent of their time in these activities. 

18. Twenty-nine percent of the respondentatfreported receiving their 
initial basic office training in 'high school. > 

19. In-house presentation was the source of in-service/other train- 
ing cited, by 49 percent of the Administrative Support Secretaries. 

20. No career path existed for Administrative Support personnel in 
organizations represented by 58 percent of the surveyed secretaries. 

21. Inadequate vocabulary, including a lack of specialized terminol- 
ogy, was the major weakness of Administrative^-Su^port Secretaries most 
frequently .identified by the respondents (36 percent). 

22. The employment "like" most frequently cited by the Administra- 
tive Support Secretaries was the variety of work they performed (67 
per^wttj^. , - 

23. The physical facilities and arrangement was the "dislike 11 most 
often identified by the Administrative Support Secretaries (39 percent) . 

• 

24., Several competencies related to typewriting and transcription 
were identified as being very important for entry-level Administrative 
Support Secretaries. The ability to type with accuracy was cit;ed 'by 91 
percent of the respondents, and. 51 percent said this competency should be 
learned in school. Seventy-one percent* indicated *that the ability to 
type from typed copy was very important and should be learned in school 
(45 percent). The ability to operate an electric typewriter was deemed 
very, important by 77 percent of the respondents and 62 percent said that 
this ability should be learned in school. Most of the survey sample (95 
percerit) indicated that listening skills and following instruction were 
very important, while 57 percent believed these competencies should be 
learned both in school and on the job. 

25. The ability to use ?. filing system was mentioned by 87 percent 
of the respondents as being a very important records management compe- 
tency for entry-level Administrative Support Secretaries. The survey 
group said that this iompetency should be learned both in school and on 
the job (51 percent). 

26. The telephone competency most frequently mentioned as being very 
important^ for entry- level secretaries was the ability to answer incoming 
calls (93 percent). This should be .learned both in school aftd on the 
job, according to 41 percent of the Administrative Support Secretaries. 

27. The ability to operate a copier was the equipment and office 
machine competency most frequently identified as being very important for 
entry-level secretaries by the surveyed Administrative Support Secre- 
taries (74 percent). Forty-five percent of the respondents indicated > 
that' this ability should be learned on the job. 
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28\ Sixty-ninQ percent of the respondents indicated that the ability 
to sort and route mail was a very important competency , and 49 percent 
indicated this competency should be learned on the job. 

29. . The data collection and research competency most frequently 
mentioned by the respondents as being very, important for entry-level 
secretaries was the ability to use a dictionary (88 percent). Sixty-one 
percent indicated that this competency should be learne'd in school. 

30. Spelling, punctuation, and capitalization were checked by 96 
percent of the respondents as very important grammatical skills. Seventy 
percent of the respondents indicated that these should be learned in 
school. ' 

31* 'The financial, bookkeeping, and mathematical competency which 
was checked most frequently as being very important for an entry-level 
Administrative Support Secretary was handling bank accounts (25 percent). 
Forty-three percent of the respondents said that this Jfkill should be 
learned in school, while almost as many (42 percent) -^aid this should be 
learned both in school and on the job. * 

32. The largest percentage of respondents {87 percent) regarded the 
ability to meet and gr,eet people as a very important general clerical 
skill. They indicated this skill should be learned in school and on .the 
job (47 percent) . 

33. The ability to follow directions from the supervisor was indi- 
cated by 95 percent of 'the respondents as a very importanc competency, 
and 50 percent felt that the competency should be learned .both in school 
and on the job. 

* This section presented a summary of the most frequent responses to 
^ach of the questions 6n the Interview Form for Administrative Support 
Secretaries. ' 



Discussion 



The responses from the 163 Administrative Support Secretaries who 
took part in this survey -provide a basis for understanding how the posi- 
tion is developing, what th£ job duties and responsibilities are, and 
what the role of the school is in preparing students for these types of 
positions??* This information, along with that noted in the periodical 
literature and previpus research studies, should be helpful "to business 
educators who are concerned with providing the proper educational pro- 
grams to prepare all types of secretarial support employees. 

Pr.ofile of Administrative Support Secretaries . 

There continues io >be a heavy preponderance of females in»this posi- 
tion (in this survey 91 percent) with mo^p than three-fourths of thera 
indicating they were 'jLess than 40 years 'of age. The largest number were 
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between the ages of 30 And 39 i 'Nearly all had had experienqe as a secre- 
tary or administrative assistant, with an average of eight years of 
previous secretarial* experience. Because* the word processing administra- 
tive'support concep.t is a recent development in most organizations, it 
was not unexpected that 70 percent of the respondents had been employed 
i$ these. particular positions for three. years or less. 

The most .epmmonly used title to describe the respondents was Adminis- 
trative Secretary, wltf.ch was used in 22 percent of the organizations. ' 
However, 15 percent of the respondents reported the use of Administrative 
Assistant and another 15 percent indicated the title of Administrative 
Support Secretary. - 

Most of the respondents (92 percent) were high school graduates. A 
considerable number (80 percent) had attended an educational institution 
beyond high school, with about,.half of thert indicating they had earned a 
:degree qt certificate.' 

Administrative Secretaries, assisted from 1 to more than 16 principals 
with support services. The largest percentage assisted from five to- 
eight originators/principals with their work. Forty-five percent indi- 
cated they received the greatest part* of their work directly from princi- 
pals, although 36 percent .indicated that they received their work from 
the supervisor/manageu of the administrative support function. 

General Job Responsibilities of Administrative 'Support Secretaries 

. -* 

Responses from the Administrative Support Secretaries indicated that an 

average of nearly 50 percent of their time was spent in the^area of 
communications. Over 30 percent of their time was spent in written 
communication and nearly 19 percent on .oral communication. 

Major activities in the area of written communications on which these 
secretaries spent their time, even though word processing had been imple- 
mented jji their organizations, included: * copying and composing from 
employer's ^longhand notes, composing routine<>Lorrespondence without 
directions, \c<ynposing written communications from oral directions, *and 
preparing rough drafts of responses to correspondence. Administrative 
Support Secretaries also indicated 'that they did some typing of speeches, 
reports, and news releases from copy prepared by originators and some 
typing of tables, formal reports, and manuscripts. They al^o edited -copy 
prepared by others. All of these were performed by 50 percent or more of 
the Administrative Support Secretaries. Murranka, Moody, and Kusek also 
found that administrative support personnel were perfprming many type- 
writing tasks. m 

Although the composition of various types .of documents would c^r-*- 
tainly be justified in order tp save time for the principal, it appears 
that considerable other material was being typed by these secretaries. 
One might question whether the secretaries 1 time should be spent more 
profitably on other tasks than on the typing of items which could be sent 
to the 'word processing center. » t 
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% Major activities in the t :ea of oral* communications on which over 80 
perjce&t of the Administrative Support Secretaries spent their time were 
answering th^ principal' s tefephon& and either routing calls to him/her 
or handling £he matter* themselves. 

Tf Administrative Secretaries .indicated that nearly one-fourth (22 
percent) ,o5 their time was spent in activities classified as assistance 
to the principal . Eighty-fout percent of the Administrative Secretaries 
met callers' whc»came to the office, a major duty involving oral communi- 
cation and providing assistance to' the principal. Related to this, over 
75 percent of -the secretaries made appointments, kept a record of them, 
and reminded their employees of the appointments. Over 70 percent of 
those' responding indicated that they also assisted by: scheduling con- * 
ferences and meetings; reserving rooms; annotating, summarizing, or 
digesting incoming mail; organizing the flow of v incoming mail; and sort- 
ing,^ classifying and routing it; as w^ll as gathering information from 
arious internal sources, for the principal' s use. „ v 

•» j ■ -A- 

Administrative Support Secretaries responding to the. study estimated 
at about 15 percent of their total working time^was spent on record-" 
keeping. The greatest part of these recordkeeping activities was related 
to filing. About 75 pfrcent or more indicated they had responsibility 
for the following: maintaining a set of general office files for a 
principal} maintaining a pending, ■ toUov^-up, tickler and/,or desk refer- 
ence £ile; and setting up filing systems. 

The. Administrative S^port^ecxeta*ries Estimated that 14 percent of 
their total Working time wafc spent on^ffiQB administration activities. 
The secretaries Varied somewhat in the extent Si^^of f ice administration 
responsibility they performed. The percentages perforating these duties 
were. not quite so high as in other areas. However, over^60 percent kept 
abreast of new methods and t equipment, made ' recommendations concerning 
office sytems and prQcedures , .organized office routine, and selected or 
recommended office supplies ^ , ^> 

When questioned about their use of machines, the Administrative 
Support Secretaries indicated the following: 95 percent used a copy 
machine; 84 percent used an electric typewriter (with 77 percent indi- 
cating they used a Selectric typewriter); and 72 percent used a calcu- 
lator. 

Responses indicating an increase or decrease of more than 10 percent 
from those indicated in the 1966 Wagoner study of traditional secretarial 
duties are as follows: 
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•Duties Which Have Decreased in Frequency Since 1966 



r 



Duties Which Decreased - 

Type stencils, masters, or plates for running 

r *on multiple-copy reproducing machines 
Writfe and send telegrams 
Type telegrams ' 

Take dictation in shorthand and transcribe 
Use "Executive" or other typewriter with 

proportional spacing ' 
Use manual typewriter - 
Prepare mailing lasts 

Maintain confidential company files - » 
Operate multiple-copy reproducing macfei^nes: 

ditto, spirit, or fluid process 
Perform housekeeping duties—dust, water 

-plants, sharpen pencils, fill pens 
Transfer materials periodically to storage 
. files j 

Select best communication method for given 
situation (mail, telegraph, or telephone) 

Operate multiple-copy reproducing machine^: 
mimeograph (stencil) 

Determine when to ; make use of special postal 
services (special delivery, certified 
mail, registered mail) ^ 

Answer routine correspondence without 
directions 

Note on oa: clip to incoming letters informa- 
tion needed for answering 

long distance calls for employer 
speeches, reports, news releases, etc. 
m copy prepared by employer or others 
iniployer's files regularly 
f?up and remind employer of appointments 
legal papers or documents 
tall routine matters, referring only 
problems 
Operate* an adding machine 
Assemble conference materials 
Handle confidential records of employees 
Type financial statements , 
Type formal reports or manuscripts 
Make hotel reservations 
Type mailing lists 

Take direct dictation at the typewriter 
Read, sign, and release employer 1 s letters 

for mailing 
Compose minutes of conferences and meetings 
Select best process for certain multiple-copy 

jobs . 



1966 DPE Percent 
^Study Study of Decrease 




91 


25 


66 


79 






72 


19 


53 


oo 


LL 


LL 


H 1 


1U 


jj 


32 


2 


30 


64 


• 36 


28 


89 * 


61 


.28 






«• j 
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Jv/ 


2L 


83 


61 


22 


69 


47 * 

- 


22 


— ■ 

23 


2 ■ 

• 


21 


79 


58 


21- 


84 


64 


20 


83 


64 


19 


76 


57 


19 


83 


65 


18 


84 . 


67 


17 




77 


1 £ 


50 


34 


16 


O 1 




|l5 


78 


63 


hi 


68 


56 


n 13 


75 


62 


13 


46 


33 


13 


65 


53 


12 


77 


65 


12 


48 


30 


12 


31 


20 


11 


70- 


60 


10 


37 


27' 


10 


68 


58 , 


10 
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Duties Which Have Increased in Frequency) Since 19> 



Duties Which increased 

Use- Seleetric typewrite/with various tvne 
sizes • ^ ** / 

Prepare materials for use on automatic 

typewriter. , 
Operat'c an automatic typewriter / 
Use. other (open shelf lateral filing, 

visible, rotary sfiles) than standard 

filing equipment 
Operate. a calculator / 

Initiate Wide Area Telephone Service (WATS) 
calls ■ ' 

Do, employer's personal -banking-deposits , 
reconcile bank statements, etc. 

Organize conference and/or program 

Plan trip itineraries. 

Plan flow of work within the office 

Organize office routine ' 

Use microfilm equipment". 

Obtain information from Oata processing 
for executive use ' 

S2^SSS-- t - 0£neW ; ,,,Btho,te and e ^P»ent 
bet up office procedures • 

Requisition from central fi^-s 

Make use of microfilm filing"; look up, and 

printing of copies 
Arrange office layout Wwork space ' 
Supervise clerical and other workers 
•Keep track of requisitions and budget 
Prepare budget 5 




14' 

19 
14 



18 

-44 

24 

26 
35 
35 
28 
50 
5 

33 
57.. 
44 
41 



18 
23 
24 

34. 
"8 



' DPE 
Study 



\ Percent 
of Increaa 
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53 


34 




34 


49 


31 


72 


28 


47 


23 


48 


22 


55 


20 


53 


28 


44 


16 • 


63 


13 


18 


13 


45 


12 


68 


n 


55 


• ii 


52 


ir 


28 


10- 


33 


10 


34 


10 


44 


10 


18 


10 



Training 

training. The largest rrmin foo 11 eived 5 h ? ir in itial basic office 

-of the totairi^;:/ tz* i::J!" e " ? u ?. s ' iU one-third 

school; 20 percent indicate? ^Sffi?^*^ ' 
organization; 13 percent ihdicatL +h»l tu ' . Job from wit ain the 
business college Other 3 th ^ received from a private 

10 percent of t^T^^l^ " H\ tered that n ° ne e * ceeded 
btt nearly one-half of 'thTrLpon e* T£££fi£tt * ls Vf"*' 
m-house presentations- an n nn i +u- a ina3 * caced they had learned from 

o f « p « jssrjjt z tSn." is '*! ha \ iearned 

demonstrations. »w»uars ana workshops, and vendor 

dental Z 1 2SrSSfelgtfS "ther respou- 

built-in career prosressionf »3t.m! -K* P« M1,e "at.there were 
o»ly about ^ri^ZZ^^^J^^- *« . 
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Administrative Support Secretaries* differed somewhat from the 
Administrative Support Supervisors in theiv responses concerning typing % 
skills. They did not perceive themselves as being wea.k in the basic 
typing skills. Both groups concurred, however, that some of the other 
weaknesses were in language skills. Thirty-six percent indicated a ' *. 
weakness of inadequate' vocabulary and lack of specialized vocabulary. 
About oner third recognized a weakness in their organization of work, and 
32 percent indicated that a*negative attitude was another weakness. 

Sixty-seven percent of both the Administrative Support Secretaries 
and the Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries indicated 
in write-in responses that what they most liked aboijt their jobs was the 
variety of work. Large numbers,. 65 percent and 55 percent respectively, 

indicated that the aspect they liked best were their fellow employees 
and, the opportunity to control the work environment. 

Again, as with the Word # Processing Operators/Correspondence Secre- 
taries, the job dislikes appeared to be more personal and related to the 
particular situation as the responses and percentages were scattered and 
varied. However, the largest percentage of respondents (39 percent) 
also indicated that the physical work facilities were their major dis- 
like. About one-fourth of the respondents also indicated tedious 
boring dork and inefficient management were job dislikes. 

Needed Competencies of Entry-Level Administrative Secretaries 

The responses concerning the competencies needed by entry~*Level 
Administrative Support Secretar ies provide a basis for understanding of 
needed 'curriculum content for~ "ail types of secretaries — those who func- 
tion as a part of ati administrative support team* those who will.be word 
processing operators, and those engaged in the traditional one-to-one 
support role. A number of the very important basic competencies appear 
co be the same fc~ all groups. These findings are similar to those in 
several earlier studies. - 

Those competencies indicated by 90 percent or more of the surveyed 
Administrative Support Secretaries as being very important follow. 
These include the ability to: 

1. Type with accuracy 

2. Type letters and memos 

3. Demonstrate competency in listening and following directions 

4. Answer incoming calls 

5. Spell, punctuate, and capitalize 

6. Proofread 

7. Construct correct sentences v 

8. Recognize and correct improper structure and use of words 

9. Demonstrate acceptable vocabulary' 
10. Follow directions from supervisor 

The majority of the respondents' indicated that they believed the 
basic skills— the ability to type -with accuracy; the. ability to spell, 
punctuate, capitalize, proofread, construct correct sentences, recognize 
and correct improper sentences; the ability to use* words and to demon- 
strate acceptable vocabulary should all be learned in school/ On the 
other hand, they recognized that the ability to type letters and memos, 
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to demonstrate competency in listening skills and following directions, 
to answer incoming calls, "and to follow directions from a supervisor may 
require a combination of in-jschool and on-the-job training. 

Those competencies indicated by 75 through 89 percent of the Admin- 
istrative Support Secretaries as being very important are listed below. 
These include ^be ability to: * 

1. Type reports 

2*.^ Type from handwritten notes 

3\ Type from typed copy 

4. ^ Type from rough draft . 

5. Change typewriter ribbons and care for equipment 

6. Operate ^elec trie typewriter 

. ' 7 . Operate correcting Selectric 

8. Prioritize documents and tasks 

9. Proofread typed documents. \ 

10. Handle confidential information and correspondence 

11* Use a filing system' * . 

12. "Plac6 outgoing calls 

13. Place long. distance' calls 

14. ^Record telephone messages ' ' 

15. Operate" copier ' * 

16. Sort and route mail. ^ 
0 x x 17 . Use dictionary 

18. Alphabetize 

19. Sequence* sentences in paragraph i ' 

20. Determine correct paragraphing 

21 . Meet and greet people 

Again, the pattern of responses indicated that the Administrative 
Support Secretaries believed the basic competencies euch as operating an 
electric typewriter, typing from typed copy, using a dictionary, alpha- 
betizing, sequencing sentences in a paragraph,, and determining correct 
paragraphing should be ^earned in school* ^ Those competencies that they 
considered should be learned both in school and on the job were more 
concerned with the application 6f basiQ learning such as typing reports, 
using a filing system, placing outgoing and long distance calls, and 
meeting and greeting people. The respondents appeared to perceive 
competencies which are more specialized or are closely related to 
the individuals or work situations should be ^frne^ on the job. Exam- 
ples of the latter group include the ability td' tyjTe from handwritten 
notes, ability to operate a copier, ability to prioritize documents and 
tasks, ability to handle confidential information and correspondence, 
and the ability to sort and route mail. 

Those competencies indicated by 50 through 74 percent of the Admin* 
istrative Support Secretaries as being very important are listed below. 
These include the ability to: ' 

1. Type with speed * * 

2. Types tabulate^ materials « 

3. Transcribe machine dictation with speed and accura^v 

4. Compose and dictate business letters, memos, and other documents 

5. Organize and maintain a' retention filing system } 
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6. Organize and maintain a filing system for stored or recorded 
data . , . 

7. ' Organize a personal filing system 
. 8. Screen principals calls 

9. Operate dictation equipment m , 

10. Sort and route mail t 
11; Head and interpret business documents 
12, Use secretary's raanua.1 
r 13. Use telephone directory 
14. Distinguish between homonyms 
15* Schedule and screen appointments 

16. 'Arrange* reservations for principals i 

17. ' Requisition and maintain office supplies 

The competencies from th^ above list identified by th^ greatest 
number of Admii^istrativer Support Secretaries ad those to beVearned in 
'school were to type with speed, to \type tabulated materials, \to use the 
telephone directory, and* to distinguish between homonyms. Thkse identi- 
fied to be Itarned on this job . were to screen principal's calls, to sort 
and route mail, and to requisition and maintai^pffipe supplifes. All 
other competencies on the above list were consftered by the greatest , 
number of the secretaries' to be learned best through a corabiration of 
in^-school and on-the-job training. ~ * J 

Chapter 6 has presented the data collected from-the Interview Forms 
of the surveyed Administrative, Support Secretaries/ Chapt/r 7 will 
present tjxe responses provided by Principals/Originators concerning 
selected questions about word processing. 
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CHAPTER 7 

RESPONSES OF PRINCIPAIS/ORIGINATORS 

tapter 7 'includes* responses from the Principal/Originator Inter- 
rms concerning the word processing survey. A total of 286 per- 
sons completed the three-page form containing 14 questipns (Appendix F). 
Data from the surveyed Principals/Originators reflect how these/<ife£pon- , 
dents use word processing and t,heir perceptions relative to the effec- 
tiveness of word processing within their organizations. 

All percentage calculations were determined according to the arith- 
metical method of rounding any partial number to the nearest tenth of 
the whole number. This practice may occasionally result in the total v 
percentage being slightly less or slightly more than 100 percent. In 
the text narrative, percentages* have been reported to thfe- nearest whole 
number. Total. percentages for each v table were rounded to 100 percent, 
where addition of individual percentages might result in slightly less 
or slightly more than 100 percent. 

The data in Chapter 7 have been organized for presentation as 
follows.: regional locations and nature of organizations, kinds of word 
processing applications used, benefits of word processing in organiza- 
tions, shortcomings of word processing in organizatons , and satisfaction 
with other secretarial support. 

Opinions About Word Processing 



Regional Locations and Nature of .Organizations 

* ' * * 

The regional ifocation with the largest -percentage of responding 
organizations was the North-Central with 39 percent. The Southern 
region was next in frequency with 21 percent, followed in order by the 
Eastern region (16 percent), the Mountain Plains region (11 percent), 
and the Western region (11 percent) . t Table 195 presents the frequency 
and percentage distributions by regional locations of the organizations 
for which the Principals/Originators worked. / 

ffhe largest observed frequency of the various kinds of organi2a- ^ 
tions represented in this study is the Finance, Insurance, or Real 
Estrrae industry^ which was indicated by 20 percent. of the respondents. 
Fourteen, percent of the survey sample identified .the industry classifi- 
cation of Manufacturing. Government was checked by 12 percent of the 
Principals/Originators * Table 196 shows thef distribution of the sample 
when classified by the'npture of the organization. 
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Table 195 

REGIONAL LOCATIONS OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 

(N » 286) * 



Region 



Number 



Percent 



Eastern 
Southern 
North-Central 
Mauntain Plains 
Western 
No response 
Total 



45 - 

• 


\ 15-7 




j 20.6 


an J 


38.8 


32 "" 


11.2 


30 


10.5 


9 


3.2 


286 - 


100.0 

t f 



Kinds of Wotd Processing Applications Used , 

Table 197 presents the responses of the Principals/Originators * 
concerning the kinds o£ applications for which they used word processing 
document production. The category of Correspondence, which was defined 
as original letters and memos, was cited by 85 percent of the respon- 
dents. Reports, determined usually tg he multipage narrative text,, were 
checked by 77 percent of the Priacip'als/Originators. Closely following 
was repetitive work, such as. form letters or other "boilerplate" mate- 
rial and standard paragraphs, indicated by 76 , percent of the surveyed 
sample. 
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Benefits of Word Processing in Organizations 

The Principals/Originators were queried concerning whether they 
believed that there were major benefits in word -processing document 
production in their organizations. Table 198 shows that 97 percent of 
the respondents said yes and 2 percent checked no. 

Next, those respondents who had taken the position that % there were 
majof benefits in word processing document production were asked to 
identify in rank order the three most important benefits in their organ- 
ization. Many of the. respondents simply checked three weaknesses but 
did not rank them. Because of this substantial number, the decision w& 
made to include these responses in the total. The percentage reflects 
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* Table 19o ' 

\ NATURE OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 
\ • (N - 286) 



Organization 



Number 



Percent 



A 



Accounting 
Education 
Engineering 

Finance, Insurance, or Real Estate 

Government 

Legal 

Manufacturing 
.Medical 

Transportation, Communication, and Utilities 

Wholesale/Retail Trade 

Other 

No response ^ 
Total 







3 


1.1 


23 


8.1 


17 


5.9 


. 57 


' 19.9 


33 


11.5 


2A / 


8.A 


Al • 


1A.3 


* 

•8 


2.9 


17 


5.9 


* 9 


3.1 


A2 


14.7. 


12 


A. 2 


286 - 


lOO.O 



this total, however the various rankings can be seen irl^Table 199, 
Nearly identical percentages of the .Principals /Originators checked the, 
benefits of greater productivity (76 percent) and high quality product 
(75 percent). 

Shortcomings of Word Processing in Organizations 

The surveyed Principals/Otfiginators were also asked their opinions 
about whether there were shortcomings in the word processing document 
prpduction preparation system in their organizations. Table 200 pre- 
sents these data, which show that 56 percent believed shortcomings 
existed while 41 percent indicated no recognition of shortcomings, 

* * »- 

The respondents who had indicated the existence of shortcomings in 
word processing document production in their organizations were asked to 
identify in rank order the three greatest shortcomings. Once again, 
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Table 197 



KINDS OF WORD PROCESSING DOCUMENT PRODUCTION APPLICATIONS 
USED BY PRINCIPALS/ORIGINATORS 
(N - 286) 



Kind 


• 


Yes 


. „ No. 


t 

Correspondence (original letters and memos) 


No. 


244 


42 


i 


z 


85.3 


14.7 


Reports (Usually multipage narrative text) 


No* - 


220 


66 

* 


Repetitive (fora N lett^Ss or other "boiler- 


at 


76.9 


23. 1 


No. 


216 


70 


plate" material and standard paragraphs) 


% 


75.5 ' 


24.5 


Statistical material (heavy use of numeric 


No. 


139 


147 


. keys, often columnar) ' 


% 


48.6 


51.4 


Completing preprinted forms 


No. 


78 


208 




' % 


27^ 


7,2.7 


Cards, labels, envelopes, etc. t 


No. 


409 '/ 


177 


% 


38.1 


61.9 


Other 


No. 


62 


224 


* 


% 


21.7 


78.3 



0 Table 198 



NUMBER OF RESPONDING PRINCIPALS/ORIGINATORS INDICATING THAT 
WORD PROCESSING DOCUMENT PRODUCTION IS A BENEFIT 

(N « 286) 



Response 




Number 


i * 

Percent 


Yes 




278 


97.2 


No 


* 


5 


1.7 


No response 




3 


1.1 


Total 




286 

i 


100.0 
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Table 199 



GREATESTfcENEFITS OF WQRD PROCESSING DOCUMENT 'PRODUCTION 
AS IDENTIFIED BY PRINCIPALS/ORIGINATORS 
A' (N « 278) 



Greatest Benefits - \ * Ranked 1 

. . \ 


RanKad 2 


Ranked 3 


Checked But 
Not Ranked 


Total* 


Percent 


\ 

Better looking copy % / \ 


12 , 


* • 

30 


31 ' 


28 


101 


36.1 


Career progression for personnel \ 




2 


8 


11 


22 


* 

, 7.9 


Co&t control \ * 


21 


22 


35 


18 


96 


34.5 


» \ 

Effective supervision for office personnel 


4 


A 


10 


11 . 


29 


» 

10*4 


Equitable work distribution 


5 


8 . 


13 


13 


• 39 


14.0 * 


Fast turnaround time 


45 


61 


55 


22 • 


' 183 


65.8 


Greater productivity 


104 


65 


26 


15 


210 


75.5 


• 

High quality product 


53 


61 


72 


22 


203 


74.8 " 


Other m J 


25 


6 


8 


8 


47 


16.9 



*Nuraber exceeds 278 because respondents were directed to indicate "more than one response* 
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Table 200 



NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS/ORIGINATORS INDICATING THAT 
WORD PROCESSING DOCUMENT • PRODUCTION HAS SHORTCOMINGS 

(N 1 * 286) 



Response 


* 




V 

Number 


Percent 


Yesf 




<* 


159 


55.6 


tio 






118, > 


41.3 


No response 






9 


3.1 


Total 

t 




• 


286 . 


100.0" 



several of tlie respondents checked their responses without ranking them*, 
For purposes of discussion, these re^por^ses are included in the total, 
percentage. The ranked responses can be examined in Table 201. The 
shortcoming most often cited by the respondents concerned backlog of 
work-, 4tfiich was recognized by 39 percent of those who previously said 
th^t shortcomings existed, lafck of personal contact was checked by 33 
percent of the Principals/Originators and slow turnaround time by 30 # , 
percent of the respondents. * 1 

Satisfaction with Other Secretarial Support 

The Principals/Originators were requested to express their opinions 
concerning whether 'the current level of other secretarial support (mean- 
ing primarily nontyping) was satisfactory in their organizations. 
Seventy-six percent of the respohdents said the present level of service 
was satisfactory, while 21 percent appeared to be less satisfied at the 
time the interviews were held. Table 202 shows these data. 

Next, those persons indicating that the secretarial support was not 
satisfactory were asked to write in suggestions as to what might be done 
to improve the level of support. Over 62 percent of this group believed 
that more secretarial help needed to be employed for the workload 
involved* The next most frequently offered suggestion was that more 
effective orientation and training for secretaries should be provided 
(12 percent). A list ot suggestions for improving the level of secre- 
tarial support is provided in Table 203. 

The surveyed Principals/Originators were asked to indicate whether 
they found themselves doing work which could have been done by a quali- 
fied secretary. Nearly 58 percent of the respondents said no and AO 
percent said yes. These data are presented in Table 204. 
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Table 201 



GREATEST SHORTCOMINGS OF WORD PROCESSING DOCUMENT PRODUCTION 
AS IDENTIFIED BY PRINCIPALS/ORIGINATORS 

j— : 



Greatest Shortcomings 



Ranked 1 Ranked 2 Ranked 3 



Checked But 
Not Ranked 



Total* Percent 



Backlog of work . 
High cost 

Lack of personal contact 

LaoJc of sufficient communication from 
center/cluster/work station personnel 



sonnel do not understand your needs 

Priorities j and deadlines are not met 

Slow turnaround t3 

Too many errors 
♦ 

Qther 




26 
12 
21 
15 

4 
6 

13 
10 
32' 



17 
5 

14 
15 

9 
9 

14 
15 



15 
6 

14 
7 



4 
2 
4 
7 

2 
1 
3 
1 

18 



62 
25 
53 
44 

2^ 
24 
47 
42 
73 



39.0* 
' 15,7 
*33.3 

27.7 

17 17. 6 
15.1 
29.6 
'26.4 
45.9 



*Number exceeds 159 because respondents were directed to indicate more than one response. 
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Table 202 



NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS/ORIGINATORS INDICATING 
SATISFACTION WITH OTHER SECRETARIAL SUPPORT 

(N - .286) • . , 
; s 

Response . Number Percent 



218 76.3 

61 21.3 

7 2.4 

286 100. 0 



Yes 
No 

No response 
Total 



Those respondents who said they were presently doing work that 
could have been done by a .qualified secretary were then asked to list in 
rank order some of the activities they would like a secretary to per- 
form. Nearly 40 percent of this group suggested an activity classified 
as filing and/or records management, while 38 percent desired assistance 
in the area of preparing written communications (such as letters, memos, 
requisitions, etc.). Table 205 provides a listing of the suggestions 
made. 

The surveyed Principals/Originators were requested to evaluate 
their present secretarial personnel in terms .of whether they currently 
possessed sufficient background or training to perfoTm the additional 
activities that might be delegated. Table 206 indicates that 62 percent 
of the respondents believed their secretarial personnel were suffi- 
ciently skilled to take on additional secretarial activities in their 
organizations, while 13 percent were not so positive. 

Suggestions were solicited from the respondents about the kinds of 
training they believed would enable secretarial staff to provide more 
effective support to the professional and managerial personnel in their 
organizations. Table 207 provides' a list of their write-in suggestions. 
Training m grammar, spelling, proof reading , and editing were the most . 
frequently suggested (15 percent). Next All percent of the Principals/ 
Originators mentioned specialized training) in a specific area of the 
organization— legal training, medical tra/ning, more knowledge about 
credit, insurance, purchasing, etc. 
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Table 203 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING OTHER SECRETARIAL SUPPORT ' 
AS INDICATED BY PRINCIPALS/ ORIGINATORS 
• ' (N - 61)« 



Sug&Mtions 

• * 


Number 


Percent 


Employ more secretarial help for workload 


38 


62.3 


More effective orientation and training 
^ secretaries 4 


7 


11-5 


More effective supervision of secretaries and 
work flow 


5 


8-2 


Improve s kills ot secretaries to perrorm, routine 
work # . „ 


A 


6 6 


Delegate more administrative duties to 
secretaries ' 




u • u 


Add more automated and compatible equipment 


4 


6.6 


Design "office system to provide "back-up" 
secretarial^aervice 


3 


4.9 


Implement standard work procedures 


2 


3.3 


Orient users to word processing and use* of ^ — - 
administrative support 


J 


3.3 


Qther 


4 


6.6 


No response , • 


1 


1.6 



*Number exceeds 61 because some respondents provided more than one 
suggestion.' 
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Table 204 



INDICATION OF NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SECRETARIAL HELP ON JOBS 
*> NOW HANDLED BY PRINCIPALS/ORIGINATORS 
(N « 286) 



Response 




Number 


/ Percent 


Yes 




113 


i 

• 39.5 • 


No 




165 ; 


57.7 


No response ■ 




8 


,\. 2.8 


Total 

• 




286 


100.0 



, ^ Summary of Most Frequent Responses 

The data in Chapter 7 represent the personal information supplied 
in the responses from the 286 Principals/Originators and their percep- 
tions relative to the effectiveness of word processing within their 
organization* Only the most frequently chosen responses for each ques- 
tion are reported here., ' % 

• ■ 

1. 4 The region with the largest representation of Principals/ 
Originators in this study was North-CentrajL with 39 percent. 

2% Twenty percent of the respondents represented organizations 
classified as Finance^ Insurance, or Real Estate. 

3. Correspondence was the word processing document production 
application most frequently used^by Principals/Originators (86 percent). ■ 

4. Almost all~fft7 percent) of the respondents believed there were 
major benefits in wo'rd processing 'document production in their organiza- 
tions. \ 

&. The most frequently cited 'major benefits of word processing 
document production were greater productivity (76 percent) and a higher 
quality product (75 percent) ( 

6. Fifty-six percent of the Principals/Originators indicated that 
there were shortcomings in the word processing document production 
system in their organizations. 

7. The greatest shortcoming in document production identified by 
those Principals/Originators who indicated the existence of shortcomings 
was backlog of work (39 percent). ^ 

% 
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Table 205 



N3 



ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR SECRETARIES TO PERFORM 
TO HELP PRINCIPALS/ ORIGINATORS 
(N - 113) 



* 

Suggested Activities 


Ranked 1 


Ranked 2 


Ranked 3 


Total* 


• 

Percent 


Handle filing and records management 


• * ■ 

21 

* 


13 


11 


45 


jy.o 


Prepare communications (letters, memos, requisitions, 


20 ; 


1? 






JO. i 








^ 7 ■ 






fir&nrfi 7a nff'fn** routine Trriorit^ize work flow. mail. 


8 


8 




23 


-" 20.4 


etc* 




• 








Proofread 


7 


2 


0 


9 


8.0 

* 


Photocopy 


6 


6 


1 . 


13 


11.5 


Assist witli preparation of reports, etc. 


6 


3 


0 


9 


8.0 


Telephone (Screening, follow-up, etc.) 


5 


8 


10 


23 


20.4 


Research and data collection 


. 5 


8 


* 2 . 


15 


13.3 


Handling scheduling 


5 


2 


* 4 


11 


9.7 


Type rush and special work Accurately 


4 


4 


0 


8 


7-1 


Set up meetings and follow-up , 


2 


0 


0 


2 


1.8 


Keep and analyze accounting records 


2 


2 


3 


7 


6.2 


Run errands 


2 


2 


1 \ 


• 5 


4.4 


^Interact with data processing and other support areas 
Other 


2 


2 


1 


'. 5 


4.4 


7 


11 


11 


29 


25,7 



Q .* 
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*Number exceeds 113 because respondents were invited to provide xoore than one response 
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Table 206 



1 


CAPABILITY OF PRESENT SECRETARIAL PERSONNEL TO 
PERFORM ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES IN ORGANIZATIONS 

(N * 286) 


- 


Response 




rerceuL 


Yes 


' ' . 176 


61.5 


No 


36 


12.6 


Do not know 


25 


8.7 


No opinion 


• - ' 27 


9.4 


No response 


22 


7.8 


Total 


286 


ido ;o 



8. Seventy-six percent of the responding Principal^/Originatots 
were satisfied with the current level of other ^primarily nontyping) 
secretarial support in their organizations. 

9. Of those persons who were not satisfied with the. current level 
of other 'secretarial support, 62 percent believed improvements could be 
made by ^employing more secretarial help for the work load involved. 

10. Nearly 58 percent of the Principals /Originators indicated that 
the work they were presently doing could not be handled by a qualified 
secretary— it was work the Principals/Originators must do themselves. 
However, 40 percent said they were presently doing some work that a 
qualified secretary could do for them. 

• 

11. Of those respondents who admitted that they were doing work 
which could be done by a qualified secretary, 40 percent , revealed that 
they would most like a qualified secretary to perform filing and/or 
records management tasks; .38 percent desired assistance in the area of 
preparing written c&mmuaications. * , 

12. Over three-fifths (62 percent) of the Principals/Originators 
said that their present secretarial personnel had sufficient background 
or training to perform the additional secretarial activities they might 
need to delegate. 

13. Fifteen percent of the respondents suggested that additional • 
training in grammar, spelling, proofreading, and editing would enable 
their secretarial staff to provide them with more effective support. 

The data cited in. this summary reflect only the most frequently 
selected responses for each of the questions answered by the surveyed 
Principals/Originators . 
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Table 207 

TRAINING AREAS TO PROVIDE I^ReeFFECTIVE SECRETARIAL SUPPORT 
AS INDICATED B*? .RESPONDING PRINCIPALS/ORIGINATORS 

(N * 28b) 



Specific Suggestions Ranked 1 


Ranked 2 


Ranked 3 


t 

Total* 


Percent 


Grammar , spelling, proofreading > editing . - 




8 


11 


43 


15.0 


Specialized training in area oi organization served 




5 


2 


30 


, 10.5 


interpersonal numan relations skixis 


J 


10 


• 9 


24 


8.4 


Training on office equipment-- -automated, etc* 




2 




.23 


8.0 


Management coursework (Principl6s, etc.) 


13 


• 4 


5 


22 


7.7 


Communications (oral and wit ten) 


7 


4 


5 


16 


5.6 


Data processing and info^Shtion systems 


8 


5 


1 


14 


4.9 


Specialized vocabulary training 


8 


A 
4 


i 

X 


13 


4.5 


Office procedures 


8 


2 


3 


*3- 


, 4.5 


Communications (written only) 


7 


3 


1 


11 


. 3.8 


Telephone skills 


5 


3 


1 


9 


3.1 


Typewriting v 


«8 


0 


0 


8 


2.8 


More effective on-the-job orientation programs 


7 


1 


0 


8 


2.8 


Concepts of word processing (originators and secretaries) 


6 


0 


0 


•6 


2.1 . 



*Because thi8 was an open-end ideation, the number of responses varied. Some respondents gave more than one 
reply; others gave none. 
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Discussion 



The responses of the Principals/Originators in this study represent 
the users of secretarial support for document preparation (such as in a 
Word Processing 'center, mini-station, etc*) aftd/or administrative sup- 
port services for nontyping functions 'primarily* These respondents, 
often defined as middle managers or top managers, are usually hot well 
acquainted with all of the intricacies of word processing, nor should 
they be* However, they are the* office workers in a position to pass 
judgment on whether the secretarial support system is providing the 
services they need to process, iheir work. 



Word Processing Applications y : 

A large majority (86 percent) of the principals/Originators in this 
study said they used word processing document^production for correspon- , 
(tence*. This use reconfirms a statement made in Datapro Report (May, 
i980) which indicated th&t the most prevalent application of word pro- 
'cessing continues to be the typing of letters and memoi*. The Datapro 
Report also suggested that the use of word processing equipment for . 
filling in information on preprinted forms is continuing to increase*. 
This DPE study did not verify this because only £7 percent of 1:he respond 
ents checked this application. This percentage riay indicate, however, a 
greater usage of preprinted forms than would have baen found on#or two 
years earlier. 

A 

» 

Major Benefits and Shortcomings of Word Processing 



T 



An extremely large proportion (97 percent) of the Principals/ 
Originators said they believed that there were major benefits in word 
processing document production in their organizations. This is an~ 
encouraging sign showing that perhaps some of the resistance and rigid- 
ity to the change in the office structure fronl^a traditional boss- 
secretary relationship to word processing is easing when such an over- 
whelming percentage of the users of wfcrd processing will, admit that 
major benefits exist. A Fortune magazine survey in 1976 revealed that 
middle managers tend to be less resistant to changes in office proce- 
dures and personnel relationships than do top managers; however, resis- 
tance at this level was still evident. As might be expected! and as the 
study showed, the managers who were not affected were much more willing 
for changes to take place in the office than were those more directly 
affected. It is doubtful that all of these Principals/Originators had 
previously had a t7 private !t secretary !l to give up/ 1 so this might account 
for a lesser degree of negativism. 

to 

Three-fourths of the Principals/Originators in this study indicated 
that greater productivity was the major oenef it of word processing. An 
almost equal percentage indicated that high quality work was also a 
major benefit. Thus, it would appear that these respondents recognize 
that more work is being produced i$ their organizations with no decrease 
in quality and, indeed, even higher quality than was previously pro- 
duced. These findings" may be correlated with a part of the Fortune 
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study in which managers wfeafe queried as to whether 'theyt thought the * 
costs of the most modern *off ice machines were more than offset by their 
greater productivity; three-fourths of this study sample agreed with 
that statement, indicating a recognition that greater productivity was 
possible. 

A majority (56 percent) o'f the Principals/Originators indicated 
that shortcomings existed. When people are asked to identify short- 
comings they can usually do so, yet 41 percent said no shortcomings were 
evident. Periodical literatyj?e often presents the notion that on£ of 
the greatest shortcomings of word processing is that managers dislike 
giving up the personal contact with their secretaries, which changing to 
word processing usually requires. The most often-mentioned shortcoming, 
however, concerned backlog of- work. Though not cited as frequently as 
' backlog of work, lack of personal contact with Operators was cited as a 
. shortcoming by one-third of * those who indicated that shortcomings 
existed. Note should be taken that two- thirds (66 percent) of the 
Principals/Originators had checked fast turnaround time as one of the . 
. major benefits of word processing. These two responses are not neces- 
sarily incompatible but possibly highlight the fact that the services 
provided by word processing in organizations differ Considerably* 
Obviously sgme are providing better service than others for a variety 
of reason^: This study made no attempt to 'examine this facet* 

r . • . '( 

Level of Support From Other Secretarial Support* 

About one-fifth of the Principals/Originators indicated Some dis- 
satisfaction with the level of secretarial support (meaning ndnword 

. processing^ being provided in their organizations, which is not a very 
great percentage . However, when these people were asked what might be 
done to, improve the level of support, 62 percent suggested employing 
more secretarial help for the workload. * It is interesting that these 
respondents may be demonstrating traditional patterns of thinking. They 
may think that the way to solve problems is to hire more people without 
first examining possibilities, of more effective use of supervision, 
studying the systems, procedures, and work flow, or determining ways in 

* which technology might increase the productivity in*the office.. 

, * 
When asked if there was wotjc which the Principals/Originators were 
doinrt now which could be done by a qualified 'secretary, 4Q percent said 
yes. This may be an area often overlooked by office supervisors 'who 
fail to explore sufficiently tasks that should be shifted from a Princi- 
pal/Criginator to the secretarial staff., On the other hand, a complaint 
oi secretaries often voiced is that many times Principals/ Originators 
do not give them all the work they are capable of doing. The most 
frequently listed activities that the Principals/Originators thought 

; secretaries could perform to be of mosj: assistance were filing, records 
i^^gra?at v jand preparing letters, jnemos, and requisitions.^ Once again, 
as with' the ~other groups of office employees surveyed in this study as 
well as inj other studies, when asked what kinds of training would enable 
the secretarial staff to provide more effective support, the response • 
was mo2 t often training in grammar skills. 

Chapter 7 has presented the opinions opxhe surveyed Principals/ 
Originators as gathered from th^in^Swi^rForms. Chapter 8 will pre- 
sent tie responses provided by' Tog/Middle-Management Decision Makers 
q about : elected questions concerning word proces^L^g^ 
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CHAPTER 8 



RESPONSES OF TOP/MIDDIE-MANAGEMENT 
DECISION MAKERS 



Chapter 8 presents information obtained from, the interviews with 
Top/Middle-Managemeut Decision Makers (Appendix G) . To obtain their 
ideas about the future of word processing, Tbp/Middl^-Management Deci- 
sion Makers were surveyed about anticipated changes in their organiza- 
tions in the next five to ten years. Those responding represented 292 
organizations with regional locations and organizations similar in 
nature to those in the other portions of the survey. 

The questions asked of these decision makers were planned to elicit 
as ranch information as possible about the likely direction of develop- 
ments in word processing relative to such areas as employment trends, 
equipment usage, organizational structure, interfacing of word and data 
processing, personnel selection and training, and career opportunities. 
The responses of the decision makers appear to provide some rather 
definite indications of what to expect* 

* • 

Opinions About Word Processing 

Regional Locations and Nature of Organizations 

Table 208 shows the number and percentages' of organizations classi- 
fied by region. The Nor tlvr Central region had the largest frequency 
distribution (41 percent). > Next in order of frequency was the Southern 
region (20 percent), followed in order by the Eastern region (16 per- 
cent), Mountain Plains" region (12 percent), and the Western region (10 
percent) . * 

• Table 208 

REGIONAL LOCATIONS OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 

(N - 292) . 



Region Number Percent 
5 



Eastern 
Southern 
North-Central 
Mountain Plains 
Western ^ 
Total 



48 


16.4 


58 


19.9 


121 


41.4 


36 


12.3 


29 


9.9 


292 


100.0 



The Finance, Insurance' , or Real Estate industry was represented by 
21 percent of the surveyed 1 decision makers. Another 15 percent of the * 
respondents were from Manufacturing organizations followed by 12 percent 
from* Government. Table' 20$ presents these d^ta. 



Table 209 
NATURE OF RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 



(N - 292) 




* 


• Org'anization 


Number 


Percent 


Accounting 


4 


i;4 

f 


Education. - a. 

* K 

Engineering 


30 


10.3" 


16 . 


5.5 


Finance, Insurance or Real Estat.e 
Government 


60 

« 


20.5 

ft 

▼ 

12.3 


legal • 


26 • 


8.9 


Manufacturing 


45 


15.4 


Medical * # 


7 


• 2.4' 

1 


Transportation , Communication, and Utilities 


26 


8.9 


Wholesale/ Retail Trade 


10 


3.4 


Other 


32 


11.0 

'* 


Total 


292 


1O0.0 


* • 

• • 

• 

Changes in Number of Word Processing Employees 


4 





A large majority (87 percent). of the respondents anticipated that 
the number of employees assigned to word processing in their organiza- 
tions would increase in the next five to ten Years. Significant 
increases (store than 20 percent) were expected by 40 percent of the. 
decision makers* Opinion was somewhat divided among the other*, for 23 
percent believed that the number of emplqyees would increase moderately 
(from 11 to 20 percent) , an4 another 23* percent said the number of word 
processing employees would increase slightly (from 1 to 10 percent). 
Table 210 .provides detailed information about the responses.. " 
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Table 210 



CHANGES IN NUMBER OF WORD PROCESSING EMPLOYEES ANTICIPATED 
BY TOP/MIDDLE-MANAGEMENT DECISION MAKERS 
" • (N - 292) 



t Number of Employees 


Number 


Percent 


Should decrease 


6 


2.1 


Should stay about the same 


31 


■ 10.6 


Should increase slightly (1-10%) 


68 


23.3. 


Should increase moderately (11— 20Z) 


68 




Should "increase significantly (more than 2Q%) 


118 


40.4 


No response 


1 


i 

.3 


Total 

1 * i 


292. 


ioo:o 


Changes in Number of Principals/Originators 







Using Word Processing 



A 

fr4a£gej majority (92 percent) indicated* they expected the number of 
Principals/?$Kbginators u^ing word processing services in their organiza- 
tions to increase within the next five to ten years* A large number (41 
percent) indicated that they expected a significant increase of more 
than 20 percent. A considerable number (33 percent) indicated they 
expected a moderate increase of 11 to 20 percent, while 19 percent of 
the decision makers indicated that they expected a slight increase of 1 
to 10 percent. Table 211 presents the data concerning these expected 
.changes. 



Equipment Changes Anticipated 

To prevent bias, the Top/Middle-Manageitient Decision Makers wetf4 
provided with an open-end question* This question derlt with the equip- 
ment purchases they would anticipate in their organizations in the next 
five to ten years. Roughly 340 different responses were provided by the 
254 decision makers answering 'the question* The replies were quite 
scattered, however^ undoubtedly reflecting the great variety of situa- 
tions and differences in anticipated plans. Over 50 percent indicated 
that they anticipated acquiring more wtftd processing equipment, as may 
be seen in the combined total of such responses as increasing or updat- 
ing the amount of equipment or acquiring visual display, shared logic 
systems, or additional standalone equipment. 
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, Table 211 

CHANGES IN NUMBER OF .PRINCIPAL/ ORIGINATORS USING WORD PROCESSING 
SERVICES ANTICIPATED BY- TOP/MIDDLE-MANAGEMENT DECISION MAKERS 

(N - 292) 



Change in Number of Employees 


Number 


Percent 


/ ■ 

Should . decrease m 


1 


.3 


Should stay about the same 


21 


7.2 , 


Should increase slightly (1-102) 


54 


18.5 


Should Increase moderately (11-20%) 


95 


32.5 


Should indrease significantly (more than 20%) 


120 


41.1 


No response 


1 


.3 


Total 


292 


100.0 



Table 212 presents a summary of the write-in responses of the' 
surveyed decision makers. Fifteen percent of the responses are categor- 
ized as "Other/ 1 These responses were -very scattered , with no one 
response occurring more than ten times. 

Changes in Organizational Structure for Processing 
Written and Oral Communications 

The responses of the Top/Middle-Management Decision Makers clearly 
point to changes in the organizational structure for processing written 
and oral communications) since 66 percent wrote in some type of response 
indicating that they anticipated changes. Only 34 percent wrote in a m 
response of "none." Although changes are anticipated, nearly 10 percent 
revealed this expectation without specifying the types of change. The 
specific responses we>re rather scattered, as may be seen in Table 213. 
The write-in responses were so widely scattered that, although 38 per- 
cent were categorized a$ "Other," none of these ; were sufficiently alike 
(ten or more responding) to be grouped into an item. 

v 

Business appeases to recognize that change is coming in the organi- 
zational structure, but managers do not seem confident about which 
direction the changes will ta](e. 




Table 212 

EQUIPMENT CHANGES ANTICIPATED IN THE NEXT JIVE TO TEN YEARS 
AS INDICATED BY TOP/MIDDLE-MANAGEMENT DECISION MAKERS 

(N - 254) 



Purchase Anticipated 


Number* 


Percent 


Increase or update the amount of word 
processing equipment 




: 16.7 


Acquire visual display or CRT input units. 


44 


12.9 


Yes (new equipment purchases^ anticipated) 


37 


10.9 


Acquire shared logic systeif 


30 


8.8 


Lease equipment, rather than buy 


27 


7.9 


Acquire OCR 


25 


7.3 


equipment 


1 ft 




None 


14 


4. 1 


Go into some form of telebommunications and/ 
or' electronic mail 


14 


4.1 


Expect to use some type of computer-based 
system 


12 


3.5 


Acquire additional standalone equipment 


11 


3.2 


* 

Other » 


52 


13.2 


* Because this was an open-end question, the 
Some respondents gave more than one reply; 


number of responses 
others gave none. 


varied . 
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' Table 213 

v 1 

CHANGES IN ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE FOR PROCESSING WRITTEN AND ORAL 
COMMUNICATIONS ANTICIPATED BY TOP/MIDDLE-MANAGEMENT DECISION MAKERS 

• (N - 247) 



Changes in Organizational Structure 


Number* 


Percent 


None 


84 


34.0 


Yes (changes anticipated) * 


' 25 . 


10.1 


Administrative technological growth 


14 


5.7 


Satellite centers 


10 


4.0 


Centralized word processing centers 


10 


4.0 


Expand use of dictating equipment 


10 


4.0- 


Other 


94 


38.1 



^Because this was an open-end question, the number of responses varied • 
Some respondents gave more than one reply; others gave none. 



Changes Relating to Merging of Word Processing • 
and Data Processing 

When the decision makers were asked about anticipated changes . 
relating to the merging of word processing and data processing, 22 
percent reported that they expected no change; 14 percent replied "pos- 
sibly. 11 However, 42 percent indicated that the merging of these two 
fields is anticipated, and 5 percent said "It is here today," or "We 
already have it." Of the 284 responses to this question, & percent 
wrote "IrTtbat they did not expect a total merging but did expect the two 
areas, word processing and data processing, to work together. The 
anticipated changes are presented in Table 214. 

Changes in Types of Oral and/or 

Written Commu ni cat ions 

— '■■ '■ ■■■ ■ - - ' * 

Although 20 percent of the decision makers wrote in that no change 
was anticipated, a number of others provided specific write-in responses 
concerning what they think will be happening in their organizations . 
About 12 percent of the respondents indicated that they anticipated a 
change in use of dictating equipment, and 5 percent indicated that they 
anticipate^ more dictation and less handwritten input. Twelve percent; 
indicated that they expected more volume. Electronic mail was specifi- 
cally mentioned by 5 percent as an expected change. A large number (43 
percent) of the ^responses fell into the "Other" category because they 
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Table 214 

CHANGES RELATING TO MERGING OF WORD PROCESSING AND DATA PROCESSING 

ANTICIPATED BY TOP/MIDDLE _ MANA<JEMENT DECISION MAKERS } 

(N » 284) 



Change Anticipated 


Number* 


Percent 


Yes, merging anticipated 


119 , 


41.9 


No 






Possibly ' 


40 


14.1 


Totally merger-no; x?ork together~yes ' 


2a 


_ 8.1 


Is here today 


•15 


5.3 


Other 


26 


9.2 



♦Because, this was an open-end question, the number of responses' varied. 
Some respondents gave more than one reply; others gave none. 
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were so scattered., Some of the major "Other 11 responses included, com- 
ments on more centralized systems, use of OCR and photo typesetting) less 
paper consumption, and expansion of telephone facilities. However, noner- 
of these areas had as many as ten write-in responses. Table 215 classi- 
fies thcTr^sponses of the decision makers. 



Changes in Selection and Training of 
■ Word Processing Personnel 

Although 24' percent of the Top/Middle-Man igament Decision Makers 
indicated that they expect no changes in the selection and training of 
word processing personnel, the other 76 percent: or 219 decision makers 
provided specific comments in areas of anticipated change. The largest 
.number of decision makers (16 percent) anticipated an expansion of 
formal in-house training programs. Concerning selection of word pro- 
cessing personnel, 10 percent of the respondents reported that higher 
quality trainees will be selected because of the increased sophistica- 
' tion of equipment^ and another 10 percent indicated that they antici- 
pate requiring more previous experience of those they select for jobs. 
See Table 216, for a summary of responses in tl is area. 



Changes in 'Career Paths for Word Processing Eiftployees 



Although only 22 percent of the Top/Middle-Management Decision 
Makers indicated no anticipated changes in improved career opportunities 
for word processing employees, 78 percent wrote in responses and com- 
ments which supported improved career opportunities. More than 15 4 
percen indicated that they anticipated implementing some type of a 
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Table 215 

CHANGES IN TYPES OF ORAL AND/OR WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS PROCESSED 
ANTICIPATED BY TOP/MIDDLE-MANAGEMENT DECISION MAKERS 

,(N - 261) 



t Change Anticipated 


Number* 


\ - Percent 


None 


50 


♦ 19.2 


Use of dictating equipment 


32 


12.3 


• * 

More volume 


30 


11.5 


Electronic mail for communications 


13 


5.0 


More" dictation , " less . written — * - — 


-42 


_ __ _ 


Written and oral communication from the center 
to records storage on microfilm or microfiche 




4.2 

• 


Other 

>> 


113 


43.2 



^Because this was an open-end question, the number of .responses varied. 
Some respondents gave more than ^one 'feiayr others gave none. 

career ladder plan, while. an additional 4 percent indicated that they 
expected to have more levels of job classifications available. Jen 
percent wrote in that, a change was Anticipated but did not spepify the 
type of change. An additional 10 percent wrote in a response which, 
anticipated a frfran^H^rtrlv^ career p aths » w hile 

7 percent specified that they expected greater opportunities for advance- 
raent. Four^percent related the dhanges to salary, saying that because 
of the complex nature of equipment, jobs are being upgraded to higher 
pay scales. Another four percent specifically qommented on the creation 
of new management/supervisory positions. Table 217 shows these data. 

Additional Comments 

The last item on the survey form was an open-end Item simply- invit- 
ing the decision makerr to write in any addit„io"fcal comments they 
desired. A number of them mentioned need for improvement in English and 
language arts. They expressed need for better-trained individuals and 
suggested that more emphasis be given to grammar because of the impor- 
tance of proofreading, punctuation, etc. Several respondents also 
•cownented specifically 'about the changes occurring in Word and informa-. 
tion processing* One said, "It is no longer possible to > view word 
• . processing as a distinct typing skills-oriented career area. The auto- 
mated keyboard is rapidly becoming employed as an information control 
work station whether dealing with input, storage, routing, output, or 
reproduction." .Several respondents expressed encouragement at the fact 
% that education, through this survey, has demonstrated a concern with the 
attitudes- and needs of industry. 

ERIC * 309 42B\ 



• liable 216 

CHANGES IN SELECTION AND TRAINING OF WORD PROCESSING PERSONNEL 
ANTICIPATED BY TO P/Ml'!)DLE to MANAGEMENT DECISION MAKERS 

CM - 288) " - 

" * - 4 



Change Anticipated 


Number* 


Percent 


No chances 

changes , ^ 


. 69 


24-0 


Use of formal in- ho use training 


45 


15*6 


Hiffher oualifcv trainpp*? heinff pt*t*pfl Vioi*mtQo 
of increased sophistication' of equipment 






RfiGuire more Drevious eXD&rienca 


30 


- 10. A 


Need gdfcd grammar and keyboarding skills 


19 


6.6 


Increasing availability of people trained in 
educational system— -universities, technical 
schools, etc. 


14 

» 


4.9 


Expansion of training programs to understand 
data- processing and' word processing 


10 


3.5 


0:her 


71 


24.7 



^Because this was ^n open-end question, the, number of responses varied • 
^oraa- wspandeat^-garVe- raam £harv ^>ne— reply f others £ave none* 



' Summary of Most Frequent Responses 

The data in Chapter 8 represent the responses of the 292 Top/ 
Middle-Management Decision Makers . Only the most frequently chosen 
responses for each question will be reviewed here* 

1* The region with the largest percentage of respondents was the 

North-Central region, which represented 41 percent of the organizations. 

» 

2. Over one- fifth of the respondents represented the Finance, 

Insurance, or Real Estate industries (21 percent). 

§ 

3* A large majority (87 percent) of the respondents expected that 
the number of employees assigned to word processing in their organiza- 
tions will increase in the next five to ten years; significant increases 
(more than 20 percent) are expected by 40 percent of the respondents. 

» 
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Table 217 , * /- , ' 

t r 

CHANGES IN CAREER .PATHS FOR WORD PROCESSING EMPLOYEE PERSONNEL 
ANTICIPATED BY TOP/ MIDDLE- MANAGEMENT DECISION MAKERS . 
■ " (N - 288) • • , 



unange AiiuicipaLeu 


41 vUil UCi 


Percent 


No changes ^ 


62 


21.5 


A iareer ladder 


44 


15.3 


Yesj change is anticipated 




♦ 1 10.4 


Career paths tor word processing employees 


9Q 


10 1 


Greater opportunities to advance 


20 


6.9 


More levels of job classes 

r 


12 


4.2 


Because of the complex nature of equipment, the 
jobsrare being upgraded to higher pay scale 


11 


3.8 


Creation of new management/ supervisory positions 


11 


3.8 


Other 


69 


24.0 



^Because this was an open-end question, the number of responses varied. 
Some tespondents gave more than one reply; others gave none* 



4. Ninety-two percent of the respondents indicated that they 
expect the number of principals/originators using word processing ser- 
vices in their organizations to increase within the next five to ten 
years; while 41 pfercent indicated that they exp^pfc^a significant 
increase (more than 20 percent). mm ^ 

5. More than 50 percent of the respondents indicated that they 
anticipate acquiring more word processing equipment in the next five to 
ten years, 

6. Sixty-six percent of the respondents said they anticipated 
changes in the organizational structure for processing written and oral 
communications/ 

7. Forty-two percent of the respondents indicated that they 
expected a merging of the fields of word processing and data processing; 
another 14 percent said "possibly; 11 5 percent said the two fields were 
already merged in their organizations. 
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8. Eighty percent of the respondents indicated some change is 
expected in types of oral and/ or written communication. Some of the 
suggested changes included: use of dictating equipment, greater volume, 
and electronic mail. 

9. Seventy-six* percent of the respondents expected changes in the 
selection and training of word processings personnel. Sprae of these 
changes included expanding formal in-house training programs, hiring of 
higher quality trainees, and requiring greater previous experience. 

10. Changes in improved career opportunities for word processing 
employees were anticipated by 76 pe'rcent of the respondents. Some of 
the changes included implementing some type of career ladder plan,, 
making more levels of job classifications, increasing opportunities for 
advancement, and upgrading of positions andf salary. 

f 

11. The most frequent responses to an open-end question inviting 
additional comments were concerned With: the need for improvement in 
language ar # ts, the need for better trained individuals, and tor office 
workers to understand and be able to work with a total systems approach. 

'The data cited in this summary reflect only the most frequently 
selected responses for each of the questions answered by the surveyed 
Top/Middle-Management Decision". Makers, 

Discussion 



Growth _ _ 

There should be little doubt that the field of word processing is 
an expanding , one . Responses of tihe Top/Middle-Management Decision 
Makers certainly reinforce thisj, "with the large numbers of respondents 
indicating expected growth in both numbers of word processing employees 
and numbers of principals/originators using word processing services— 87 
percent and 92 percent, respectively. The reasons for this expected 
growth are varied. One respondent indicated that "futurer price reduc- 
tions due to technology improvements will allow for more/pervasive 
placement of equipment another remarked particularly that "the pending 
shortage of skilled office help will force all organizations to look at 
word processing as a*means to get more benefit from thfe costs expended 
in the office." 



Equipment Changes 

Anticipation of equipment changes indicated ythat both future acqui- 
sitions and intended uses of word processing are/more sophisticated and 
planned to meet a variety ( of office system need/5. Responses concerning 
the anticipated changes varied* considerably— some intended to provide 
for typing needs while others were far more extensive. One respondent 
indicated the intention of "using their word /processing equipment for 
records processing in a highly specialized function requiring strong 
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Sort;/Select/Search features coupled with adequate storage and retrieval 
capacity* 11 Another expressed' a "need for combining word processing with 
math packages so that a greater amount of statistical and report writing 
could be accomplished as well as a need for more software capable of 
easy programming for forms design/ 1 Still another indicated, "It is no 
longer possible to view word processing as a distinct typing skills** 
oriented career, area. The automated keyboard is rapidly being used as 
an information control work station, where we are dealing with input 
(typing) storage (file management), routing (mail and message), output 
(printing, phototypeset, visual COM, etc.) or duplication and reproduc- 
tion (laser copiers, offset masters, etc.)," 

Organizational Structure 

A large number of the respondents (66 percent) seemed to believe 
that some changes in organizational structure for processing written and 
oral communications are anticipated; but they were not in accord as to 
the anticipated changes « Some changes will be concerned with the place- 
ment of equipment in centers, while others expect expanded use of satel- 
lite centers. One respondent indicated that "equipment will «be dis- 
persed to where the work is and the work will be moved from ?tep to step 
in its procers and between work stations by electronic means." Another 
indicated that "more internal communicaton will go from one. manager's 
terminal to another instead of taking the extra step to be processed 
through the center." 



Merging of Word Processing and Data Processing 

Decision makers did not agree concerning the changes related to the 
possible merging of word processing and data processing. Less than half 
(42 percent)- indicated fr-hit they anti cipated the merging I 22 percent 
indicated that they did not expect it, while 14 percent indicated ' jtarer 
bly." The contrast in beliefs is apparent in the following replies. 
One respondent indicated that each will lose its historic identity as 
such. The processing functions involve the total handling and use of 
information regardless of its form or equipment used. Another did not 
see the merger happening because "DP deals in highly structured files 
and WP deals in flexible unstructured files; except for occasional 
information exchanges the two worlds need not be merged." 



Types of Communication 

Host respondents (81 percent) indicated that they anticipated 
changes in the types of oral and/or written communications processed. 
Some of the changes will be in quantity, as 12 percent indicated more 
volume; a considerable number indicated more use of dictation equipment 
(17 percent). Several respondents were concerned with the increased use 
of electronic mail, but there was npt yet general agreement concerning 
the use of terminals by executives.^ 

♦ 
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Selection and Training 

The majority of the decision makers (76 percent) anticipated 
changes in the selection and training of word processing personnel. 
Some indicated that, as more .trainedcpersonnel became available, they 
expect to tighten up on their hiring practices; others indicated that 
they expect to do more in-house training- 

Both education and business face training problems. 

* 

. . • training becomes increasingly difficult as we add more 
complex concepts . . . most organizations do not yet seem to 
be taking advantage of the equipment capabilities which are 
currently available. The most advanced word processing 
equipment currently on the market requires thte same type of 
systems analysis and design that computerized systems do. 
Most word processing organizations currently do not have the 
trained personnel to do this effectively. 



Career Paths 

Future word processing employees can look forward to changes in the 
career paths ^available to them. Most of the responses indicated that 
change is anticipated ?79 percent). Some of the respondents specified 
that the development of career paths is planned within their organiza- 
tions; others indicated more levels of job classifications will be 
developed; while still others mentioned the development of supervisory/ 
management positions and programming or systems analyst positions within 
word processing. The field of word processing certainly appears to be 
one of opportunity. New positions with higher levels of responsibility 
will be developed > but word processing employees must be willing to 
accept the responsibilities ofLsuch positions and train for them* or 
they will go to others. * 



General Outlook 

Word processing is only the beginning of office automation. One 
decision maker summarized it well with this additional comment: "Word 
processing is disorganized and unstructured. I see systems people 
pulling these diverse factions together to form the nucleus for future 
office automation. Word processing is only the tip of the iceberg-. 11 
Another indicated that "word processing's just part of a large revolu- 
tion in office systems. 11 Yes, the opportunities available through word 
processing are great. It remains to be seen whether word processing 
personnel will be ready to progress into them or whether personnel from 
other fields and with other backgrounds will move into them. 

Chapter 8 has presented the responses received on the Interview 
Forms from the surveyed Top/Middle-Management Decision Makers. The 
views of selected persons considered to be especially knowledgeable 
about the field of word processing (representatives of word processing 
manufacturing vendors, word processing consultants, and editors involved 
with word processing publications) will be presented in Chapter 9. 
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Chapter 9 



THE FUTURE OF WORD PROCESSING AND ITS EFFECT 
ON EDUCATION OF FUTURE EMPLOYEES 




The researchers submitted a questionnaire to a group of thirteen 
well-known industry experts—consultants, editors, vendors—in order to 
objcain a clearer picture of likely trends and future developments in 
:d processing and how these (sight affect education X Appendix H). 
iese experts were selected because of their broad view of the word 
-ocessing industry. Each expert provided written ^responses to six 
?en-end questions. This chapter provides a summary of their remarks or 
Applicable direct quotes. These remarks Vill assist the*£eader in . 
gaining a better perspective of the most probable changes in the ofmce. 
pome of the experts indicated a willingness to be identified by nameV 
'others were willing to be quoted but not identified* 1 

Opinions About the Future of Word Processing 



Changes in the Office 

When asked about what changes taey expect to see in the relation- 
ship between word processing and data processing as part of the total 
information system in the office, all the experts^ agreed that there will 
be greater information interaction. However, some indicated that the 
two areas will be indistinguishable and will merge into a ringle infor- 
mation processing discipline.. Others suggested that, alt hough there are 
similarities in technology, there Till be continueff^oigauizational 
separation at least for some time* * 17 

Amy Wobl, President, Advanced Office Concepts, sunrjiarizcd the 
consensus well when she said, 

"I expect word processing (and all of uixice automation) to 
become part of an information processing system that also , 
includes data processing. This does not imply that they wiiZ 
use common hardware, but it does imply common management at 
some higher level, particularly for planning and integration 
purposes." 

~ Host of the experts agteecT that software will receive considerable 
emphasis in the office systems market in the next five to ten years 
Although as one consultant said "There will be hardware changes— in 
particular, printers and displays will become less expensive* 11 A vendor 
stated, "Both hardware and software will continue to receive major 
developmental attention by vendors* 11 Separate prices for software and 
hardware will continue as a marketing and user strategy, and users will 
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be hard pressed to keep abreast of available technology within their own 
organization. Everett L. Rutler of Universal Training Systems Company 
indicated that, "The true emphasis will be on courseware (user education 
and training programs). We already have available more hardware capa- 
bility than we know how to use. The challenge of the future and the 
appropriate emphasis must be on teaching a broad audience how to 'system 
think. 11 " 



/ 



All of the resgojadetfts agreed that there will likely be more hyphena- 
tion packages and spelling dictionaries, a's well as grammatical and 
punctuation packages available as software on word processing equip- 
ment. The grassaatical and punctuation software, however, is more diffi- 
cult to prepare and will not be available until lattfr. Several experts 
indicated that software packages will result from the need for 'improve- 
ment in these and other areas. 

Some of the industry. experts 1 comments, however, are applicable to 
education. One vendor stated, - 

"The built-in packages are there to speed productivity rather 
than to replace basic skills and knowledges. The packages 
will continue to address those area 3 in human factors that 
will assist the operator or support personnel in meeting ^he 
needs of the end user. Education must change as the office 
does. . . . Packages can assist the teacher." 

Consultant Jan Puffy warns that, "Language is perverse, and I am not 
convinced that all rules as we know them can be adhered to by equip- 
ment." Everett Blitler does not feel we can automate quality into commu- 
nication documents* Further, he points out that, "Text-intensive docu- 
ments are only part of the communication and information package. How 
do_we use images, graphics* statistics, etc., to communicate better?" 

Another vendor, however, provides a different perspective about the 
coming software when he stated, "Software in the future will solve' many 
of the 'incompatibility 1 problems between vendors and will allow the 
users to bridge systems in a myich more cost effective and practical 
manner than is now possible* 11 , 

<< 

Changes in Employee Opportunities and Skill Requirements 

When asked about what differences, as a result of recent develop- 
ments in software, they see in the opportunities and skill requirements 
for office workers in the next five to ten years as compared with now, 
the replies were varied and may be described as both negative and posi- 
tive in outlook. On&^f^he experts indicated that, "The industry 
suffers today from^the low-skill levels <ff many operators entering the 
field. This reflects more on the primary and secondary educational 
system than on the organizational make-up of usejrs or systems design of 
vendors." Jan Duffy said, "Unfortunately, I believe language skills 
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will deteriorate. However, systems logic, analysis, data base manage- 
m&it (small scale), etc., will become of paramount importance. J. could 1 
liken this, to our use of logarithm tables in high school in comparison 
toj today 8 s high school student 1 s use of a calculator!" 

! Walter A. Ideinschrod, writer and editor, says, "These skill-" 
support packages will be sold on the basis of easing the need 'for highly 
skjilled workers. All the sane* I* think the need for highly skilled 
wqrkers wi^/remain. 11 One vendor says, "Qualified office workers -will 
b^' a vital part of the organization in this decade. Their contributions 
will be recognized to a greater degree by management. 11 Everett Butler 
believes,. , . * 

T "tie will always need people who can spell and punctuate. But. 
; more than that, we will need information management 
, x specialists—people who can help managers configurate y a data 
' x base and design systems programs for extracting qrid manipulate 
i ing information from the data base in such a way that decision 
, issues are much more clear to all' who are affected." 

Amy Wohl said, 

l 

"Office workers will need fewer lower-level skills 'for entry- 
level jobs. Tedious work on that level will become scarcer, 
eliminating sofoe low- level jo6s. Higher-level," judgmental 
jobs, requiring analysis, intelligence, and judgment (and, 
therefore, additional education) will become availably. A 
shifting of function and support will, occur. "-^ * 

Other responses provide ideas about some changes that may come, 
about,. For example, one of the experts suggested, "The availability of 
e§sy-to-use systems at comparatively low cost will enable the manager or 
professional to operate systems directly.". Further, a, comment that 
should be of particular interest to educators was, 

* • * 
"All students are learning to use typewriters as easily as 

older people were taught handwriting. As time go*es oh, there- 
fore, direct keying will become general; and the need for 
those with specific secretarial and * typing skills will 0 
decrease substantially. This will prpvide an opportunity for 
skilled people to work as administrative assistants*— that is, 
at a higher levil of service than £he present typist ox secre- 
tary. It is a desirable upgrade in skill and an opportunity 
for increased fcotdpensation." * 

Mafry Ruprecht, a consultant^ goes one step farther* (perhaps as a logical 
outcome of managers 1 and professionals* operating systems directly) to 
say, "Beyond the ten-year frame, I believe we will see more and more 
specialists accepting* less quality in terms of communications; and we 
will in essence be speed talking through terminals, internally and 
externally." 
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Changes jq Objectives and Goals of Word Processing 

Word processing is changing typing and secretarial work to a broad 
function with considerable effect on the entire office. Educators 
should take careful note of the. experts' responses concerning the 
changes they see in the objectives and functions of word processing from 
the office of 1980 to the 1^85 office. The following replies summarize 
and provide an overview of what educators must consider carefully for 
inclusion in designing. educational programs for office workers of the 
future: 

Emphasis will be increasingly placed on effectiveness 
rather than efficiency — automation rather than mechaniza- 
tion* More emphasis will be* placed on the management/ 
support team as opposed to the boss/secretary relation- 
ship. Much will depend on the economy, cost of hardware, 
development of software, etc. The aim is towards total 
information management while keeping in mind the quality 
of working life. 

The managerial objectives of word processing will broaden 
to include not only increased clerical and secretarial 
productivity but also executive and professional produc- 
tivity gains* Whether this can be done is a separate 
question, but in the next five years we'll be trying. 

Word processing will cease to be a sub-system and become 
an integrated part of the total system. The term word 
processing will probably be used less and less and office 
Systems will include more functions than were considered 
when word processing was created in 1965. 

. . . making the transition from a document production 
tool to a management tool. 

A change of emphasis will be toward t)ie integration of 
word processing with data processing, improvements in 
productivity will come from such integration and will 
have to be recognized as part of the office functions. 

As word processing matures, a more effective utilization 
of the concept in organizations will take place. People 
will become more comfortable with high technology equip- 
ment and its application within their environments, and 
organizations in general will more effectively utilize 
the technology available. 

The goals and objectives of word processing in the office^ 
in 1985 should be far l§ss paper oriented; and word 
processing specialists should become more conversant with 
the data processing and systems terminology, equipment, 
and people. 
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Changes in Technology 



Word processing has changed the office marketplace greatly in the 
last ten years. .What will the changes be in the next ten years? The 
experts were asked, "What time frames do you see for technology, such as 
laser printing, voice recognition, and teleconferencing? 11 

The experts acknowledged that much* of this technology is either 
already available or will be in three to five years. However, it should 
be noted that several experts made specific statements to the effect 
that change in the future is likely to be based less on the availability 
of technology than on the people, their willingness to change, and their 
ability to absorb the technology in an efficient and produqtive way. 
Although technically possible, some things are not commercially feasible 
until the office employees are ready, ift^il the public is ready and 
does accept word processing technology on a large scale, the benefits of 
technology will not be noticeable in the office functions for which 
education prepares workers. In the meantime, however, business educa- 
tion has a major role to play in assisting people to accept and be ready 
for change. 

Summary of Responses 

The information in this chapter represents the opinions of well- 
known word processing industry experts to six open-end questions about 
the future of word processing and its effect on future employees. 
Responses are summarized here. 

1. All respondents agreed that there will be greater information 
interaction between word processing and data processing. The respon- 
dents were evenly divided, however, in t K *ir beliefs concerning the 
extent or nature of the relationship. Some indicated that the two areas 
will be indistinguishable and merge into information processing. Others 
indicated that, although there are similarities in technology, they 
anticipate continued organizational separation at least for some time. 

2. The experts expect the development of more sophisticated word 
processing hardware and software to continue. Vendors will continue to 
price and sell the software separately from hardware as a marketing 
strategy. A major problem for business will be to make use of all the 
capability available on the equipment. 

3. All experts agreed that there are fikely to b£ more hyphenation 
packages, spelling dictionaries, and grammar and punctuation packages 
available as software on word processing equipment. Some indicated this 
software will be developed as a result of the need for better practices 
in/these areas; however, another purpose is to speed productivity. 
Software will also be developed to solve incompatibility problems 
between hardware systems. 
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4. The experts commented on the low skill level of many operators 
entering the word processing field today, but they seem to believe that 
higher level skills will be required. Not only will word processing 
operators need to be able to* spell and punctuate, they will also need to 
be able to use the equipment effectively and to perform as information 
management specialists. Managers and professionals will operate easy- 
to-use systems directly and also will need administrative assistants to 
provide a higher level of service than the present typist or secretary 
is providing in most cases. 

5. The experts agree that the 1980 objectives and goals of word 
processing will be revised in 198S. Some likely changes include: 
Emphasis will be increasingly placed on effectiveness rather than effi- 
ciency. Executive and professional productivity gains will be sought as 
well as increased clerical and secretarial productivity. Word process- 
ing will make a transition from a document production tool to a manage- 
ment tool, and people will become more comfortable with the use of high 
technology^ equipment. Word" processing and data processing will become 
more integrated. t * 

6. Much more sophisticated technology is either already available 
or is exacted to be readily available in a few years. However, the 
future will be determined less by the availability of new technology 
than by people, their willingness to change, and their ability to under- 
stand and use the technology in an efficient and productive way. 



Discussion 



Attempts to predict the future are difficult because such diverse 
variables as economic conditions and even international affairs a£fect 
people's attitudes, technological development, manufacturing processes, 
and, their acceptance of change. However, experts in the forefront of 
the word processing industry are in a position to gain a broad perspec- 
tive; and the responses they have provided are helpful. Their opinions 
when viewed with those reflected in current periodical literature prob- 
ably provide the best possible basis available for forecasting the 
future. 



Word Processing/Data Processing 

No one can forecast the exact relationship between word processing 
and data processing in offices with a total information system. In 
fact, this relationship is almost certain to vary from one office to 
another or from one firm to another. One thing is certain, however; the 
two will be more closely related in the future. The experts taking part 
in the Delta Pi Epsilon study all agreed that there will be greater 
information interaction. / 
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Many other experts concur with the future interaction of informa- 
tion. The May/june 1980 issue of Corporate Systems includes an article, 
"Word Processing: Predicting the Future/ 1 which quotas many major 
officials of vendor companies. v The theme is* evident— the integration of 
office technologies into a multifunctional workstation will accelerate 
considerably in the next few years. William E, DeGenaro, Strategic 
Planning Manager of 3M's Business Products Group, declares, "By 1985 
there will be little xqc no distinction between DP and WP. The merging 
of the twa capabilities that began. in the seventies will become common-* 
place in the eighties.- 11 (Tunison, 1980:9) 



Word Processing Growth v 

the accelerated growth bf the word processing industry has resulted 
from a number of factors. The driving fqrce of technology, both in 
hardware and software, has been enormously impressive, and the experts 
participating in this study indicated they expect this accelerated pace 
in the development of both, hardware and software to continue. More than 
just these changes have occurred. Dr. Gordon Baty, Division Manager, 
Burroughs OCR Systems, states in a Corporate Systems article, 

• 

"The most significant changes have occurred on the' human side 
of the equation. v Word processing is beginning to be viewed as 
a tool — not as a panacea to all office problems .... Train- 
ing, organization, career paths and incentives are being t 
recognized 1 more often as the real keys to a successful WP 
environment .... Managers are increasingly coming to under- 
stand that more hardware at lower prices is not the whole 
answer. Only to the extent that we can invent 'ways to train, 
motivate, and retain our pool of skilled operators can the 
exponential growth of the WP industry be sustained. ff (Tunison 
1980:8) 

Receipt estimates by the International Data Corporation, in the 
September 22, 1980, Fortune Supplement , ("Productivity . . . ff :48), 
indicate that by 1985 the installed base of WP keyboards will expand 
fivefold to 2.3 million, and another 2.5 million low-end electronic 
typewriters will be installed. If this type of growth is to be 
achieved, tremendous pressures will be placed ou educators to train 
operators and users not only to accept change but also to grow and 
develop in order to expedite change. 

Richard Eichhorn, Vice President of Corporate Development, CPT 
Corporation, fedls that the need for trained people will present busi- 
ness with a problem. "Our industry is likely to grow by 35 percent a 
year, 11 he noted, "but the limiting factor will be the lack of qualified 
people — on both the user and vendor sides — to implement these advanced 
office systems . ♦ . . Users will have to develop a new breed of admin- 
istrative manager vJho will not only know hardware and interfacing proce- 
dures, but who will also understand the psychological, motivational, and 
physiological aspects involved in implementing advanced word prpcessing 
systems'" (Tunison, 1980:11). 
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Robert A. Shiff in jfche July, 1980, issue of Impact suggests that 

" - l 

"First of all, we should drop the term 'operator. 1 Advanced 
office equipment/is too sophisticated to be left, to a so- 
called operator/ The good ones are 1 designers 1 -*they no 
longer merely operate the equipment; they assist in developing 
programs and formats to exploit equipment features through new, 
or revised applications. They start doing more systems analy- 
sis than operation. They recognize the need and importance of 
•what if? 1 If these people have no concept of what the total 
system is, or how the information is going to be used, they 
have no opportunity to raise questions or use their own abili- 
ties. The result is often that sophisticate^ technology is 
being applied to routine operations where less expensive 
equipment could do the same thing better, faster, and 
cheaper." (Shiff, 1980:4) 

Employee Requirements 

' Another aspect of the information processing requirements of the 
future is related to secretaries. The requirements are shifting because 
of the current shortage of trained personnel as well as their impact 
upon improving managerial productivity. This will be discussed in a 
later section of this chapter. 

Several problems are associated with attempts to attract office 
workers with needed higher skills. A shortage is developing in white- 
collar workers, especially those with proper training. The number of 
people (in the 18 to 24 age bracket) available for entry-level jobs will 
drop by 20 percent within the 1980s. Many young people are aiso heing 
attracted into other fields, and the enrollments in office education are 
not expanding to meet impending labor needs. At the same time, the 
average scores on SAT tests show achievement level has dropped (Dvkeman, 
1980:8). _ • 

Role of Education 

The characteristics of word processing indicate that the educa- 
tional segment of our economy must come to^grips with the needs 6f. 
business and tomorrow's office workers. More software such as hyphena- • 
tion packages and spelling dictionaries iwill be develope'd to assist 
operators, but the schools must do more to develop the basic skills of * 
studehts as well as to provide a background of understanding about 
information, total systems, and better ways of achieving goalf. Rather 
than consider commercial software as threatening, educators should 
welcome technology. Several recent articles in both Business Week and 
the Fortune supplement have discussed the advent of videodiscs as impor- 
tant new tools for Che improvement of training. Educators should give 
consideration to the implications of this technological innovation as an 
ally in the educational process. 
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Productivity 

Some experts say that because our nation is heavily involved with 
an economy based on information and service, productivity has declined. 
Today's management is investing substantially in "office environments 
and technology' 1 that will enable the managers as well as support person- 
nel to function at optimum creative capacity. White-collar productivity 
seems to Tie everyone's concern. "If corporate management does not learn 
to deal with these technological changes, they will miss the golden 
growth opportunities of the 1980s and seriously jeopardize the solvency 
of theiif respective companies," declared James J. Crenner, Chairman, Dun 
& Brads tree t. (Crenner, 1980:15). 

Most current business publications contain at least one article 
which discusses the productivity problem. During the last ten years, 
the rate of increase in productivity with the private sector has fallen 
dramatically to 1.8 percent per year.- The rate had been 3.2 percent per 
year for the twenty-year period following World War II. In addition, 
figures released for 1979 show that for the first time since 1974, 
productivity declined for a full year — down .9 percent from 1978. It is 
likeJLy that higher productivity is go±**g to be an urgent priority in the 
decade ahead. 

. Emphasis on increased clerical productivity characterized the early 
days of word processing and other office systems. A new analysis of 
productivity is evident throughout the office systems industry and in a 
variety of materials in current office systems periodicals* Robert 
Mariana, Vice President of Sony Office Products, states, "In 1985, the 
diverse applications of word processing capabilities will also be avail- 
able to managers and executives, allowing them to perform their work 
more efficiently. Ultimately, the productivity payoff will be much 
greater." (Tunison, 1980:11) 

As Ray L. Ash, Chairman of AH International, says, "The real payout 
of enhanced productivity in the office lies in the improved ability of 
management to make more timely and better decisions. The clerical 
function \ifter all just serves to support the decision-making process," 
( Foytune Supplement , 1980:46). As early aq 1985, office automation is 
estimated to 'Save an average of 15 percent of a manager's time. "In 
terms of dollars," notes Booz, Allen & Hamilton's Senior Vice-President, 
Harvey Poppel, "the annual opportunity value of this time savings is 
equivalent to 15 percent or more operating income before taxes for the 
average large company. By 1990, the time save*, by workers could amount 
to $300 billion." ( Fortune Supplement , 1980:46). This view is also sup- 
ported by Charles Cumpston in a January, 1980, editorial in Word Process 
ing Systems where he discusses equipment of the futtire and states 
"... more ctpmplex machines have allowed easier interface with *opera- 
tors. This trend will continue, and the next ten years should see 
people at all levels of the organization starting out using keyboards 
and displays the way they use telephones today — as sources for many 
different kinds of information needs. 11 ' (Cumpston, 1980:60) 
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Several related, developments will enhance the opportunities for 
increased managerial productivity and better decision making. Melody 
Johnson, then senior consultant at Quantum Science Corp., a market and 
information research consulting firm, suggested, "There is evolving a 
higher level of secretarial role ... a managerial secretary. This 
person can be trained to take over the type of functions that a manager 
, can delegate out." ("What Does the Coming Decade Hold for WP?" :15) 
These secretaries will be of a paraprofessional nature, truly assisting 
the manager. To function at* the managerial level, they will need a 
broad educational background. 

• * 

Amy Wohl points out that another development offering fertile new 
ground for improvement of productivity is the management work station/ 
She says, 

"This is an area" that has the potential to' be even more impor- 
tant than word processing in changing the way that people work 
in offices— .and allowing them to perform their business func- 
tions more effectively. Also, by doing the repetitive and 
mechanical parts of employees 1 jobs, the employee is left with 
the most meaningful, most interesting part of the job . . . 
When the automated office really comes' (and it is sure to do 
just that) , it has the potential to change our entire way of 
doing business/ 1 (Wohl, 1980:176) 

General Outlftok * 

Alvin Toffler, in his recent book Third Wave , suggests that all the 
old hierarchies and structures of the office are soon to be reshuffled. 
In his words, "The combination of rising costs and stagnating productiv- 
ity on the one hand and computer advances on the other make an irresis- 
tible combination. The result is likely to be nothing less than a 
•wordquake 1 .... The coming wordquake means more than just new 
machines. # It promises to restructure all the human relationships and 
roles in the office as well." (1980:204) He further suggests that the 
enhanced communications capabilities now becoming available will lead to 
increased numbers of office workers who will perform their work at 
home— in the eleotronic cottage (1980:207)/ 

Change has already been introduced into the office at a rapid rate. 
The panel of experts and those quoted in the current periodical litera- 
ture have painted a picture of significant, even unbelievable, changes 
yet to come in the office. Word processing, which began as a secre- 
tarial tool, is serving as a^springboard and is an inherent part of the 
changing office. 



Educators must recognize the role of word processing today and in 
the continuing evolution in the office. Most importantly of all, educa- 
— ** **~tfe the responsibility to teach their students about word 
nd its role in the chanffinc office. 
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processing and its role in the changing office 



Chapter 10 will present a summary, conclusions, and recommendations 



of this study. 
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Chapter 10 - 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Summary 



Business organizations are experiencing a phenomenal increase in 
the amount of paperwork necessary for conducting their operations. In ^ 
an effort to handle the paperwork explosion/ a concept called "word pro-* 
cessing" has been deVelbping. This concept provides one office system 
approach that may alleviate the tremendous paper bombardment. The* 
problem of this study was to determine current practices in word pro- 
cessing installations which are located in selected organizations 
throughout the United States. A related problem was to ascertain anti- 
cipated future developments in word processing as well as to provide 
recommendations for .those educational institutions that prepare workers 
for the business office. 

Six interview instruments were constructed to solicit word pro- 
cessing information from different practitioner groups employed by 
organizations which had implemented word processing. The groups inter- 
viewed were word processing supervisors/managers, word processing opera- 
tors/correspondence secretaries, administrative support supervisors/ 
managers, administrative support secretaries, principals/originators, 
and top/middle management decision makers. An additional interview form 
was devised to elicit information from a group of knowledgeable word 
processing consultants, vendors, -and editors. 

The. questions on the survey instruments were based on a review of 
professional literature and validated by a group of 25 members of the 
International Word Processing Association who worked for organizations 
with worti processin. installations. Each of the survey instruments was 
designed to elicit pertinent data that members of the various grojips 
could be expected to supply most accurately and adequately, basea upon 
the usual job responsibilities and the authority of their positions. 
Table 218 shows the kinds of topical data collected from each of the 
groups. / - 

/ 

These interview instruments with accompanying interview guidelines 
were distributed to the Delta Pi Epjsilon chapters that nad agreed to 
provide members willing to visit selected firms in tjreir geographic 
area. Over 90 percent of the D^lta Pi Epsilon chapters made this com- 
mitment* A listing of the firms to be visited was also furnished to 
each chapter. This listing was compiled from a/sample drawn from the 
membership list of the International Word Process"' ig Association and 
represented business organizations which%a£ agreed to participate in 
this study. 

An analysis of respondents indicated that, while most of the nation 
was well represented, there were geographical areas that appeared to be 
under- represented. Several addifcij>6al regional professional word pro- 
cessing associations were contacted to solicit their help in building a 
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more representative sample of the population. In addition, other organ- 
izations with word processing centers were interviewed, although they 
were not part of the random sampling process, Chi-square tests indi- 
cated no significant ^differences between the responses of the randomly 
selected group and the additional groups when responses were compared on 
the basis of geographical region, nature of organization, and number of 
office employees J The interviews were conducted between April and 
August, 1979 . Ar total of 341 organizations were surveyed with 336 
usable responses , ! 



/ Table 218 

/ * SUMMARY OF KINDS OF DATA^OLLECTED 

FROM EACH OF THE SEVEN INTERVIEW INSTRUMENTS 



General Topic 
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Name of Organization 
Regional Location 
Nature of Organization 
Number, of Office Employees 
Sex of Respondent 
Age of Respondent 
Previous Office Experience 
Job Title 

Length of Time in Position 
Educational Background 
Organizational Pattern 
Organizational Structure 
Organizational Framework 
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Conclusions 

/ 

Several conclusions can be drawn from the findings of this study: 

1. Employment opportunities for word processing personnel will 
Continue to grow in the next five to ten years . < 

* * > 

2. Principals/originators overwhelmingly endorse the benefits of 
word processing in their organizations because bf greater productivity 
and a high-quality product. Most of the principals/originators are also 
satisfied with thej level of administrative support currently provided. 
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3. Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries are yflF? 
expected to provide "back-up" administrative support in organizations 
when needed. 

% 

4. The following 0 job responsibilities and duties are performed 
most often (70 percerit or more of the time) by Word Processing Opera- 
tors/Correspondence Secretaries: typing letters, memos, and reports ten 
or fewer pages in length; typing original one-time correspondence; 
typing from handwritten input; typing documents requiring light revi- 
sions; proofreading typed documents; organizing and maintaining a filing 
system for stored or recorded data; logging work in and out; tajcing 
general care of office equipment; operating dictation equipment; using 
the dictionary and word processing manuals; and following the directions 
of supervisors. Considerably more of the working time of Word Process- 
ing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries is spent on activities associ- 
ated ^with typing and transcriptiort^than on tasks involving other func- 
tional office areas . ■ (J 

5. The following job responsibilities and duties are performed 
most often by Administrative Support Secretaries: composing writteil 
communications from oral directions; answering routine correspondence 
without directions; composing from employer's longhand notes; typing 
tables, speeches, reports, and news releases; answering the telephone; 
organizing flow of incoming mail; meeting callers; making appointments 
far employer; scheduling conferences and meetings; maintaining general 1 
and desk reference files; making recommendations concerning office 
systems, procedures, and supplies; and using a copy machine. More of 
the working time of Administrative Support Secretaries is spent in fch&, 
area of written communications than in other areas. 

6. Neither public nor private schools are important sources for 
obtaining Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries and for 
word processing equipment training. Training on magnetic media is 
conducted primarily by vendors or provided by the employing organization 
on the job. However, public and private high "schools are the predomi- 
nant source for the initial, basic office training of Administrative 
Support Secretaries. Little initial training for these employees is 
received at the postsecondary level. 

7. The following appear to be the major competencies required by 
entry-level Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries and 
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Administrative Support Secretaries: typing with accuracy from typed 
copy, from handwritten copy, and from rough draft within a satisfactory 
length of time; correctly applying grammatical and transcription* rules 
in typing letters, memos, and other kinds of typing of varying lengths; 
following directions; and listening. Additional major competencies 
required by Administrative Support Secretaries are the ability to use a 
filing system, the ability to answer incoming telephone calls, ahd 



8. Schools should be primarily responsible for teaching the 
following major competencies needed by entry-level Word Processing 
Operators/Correspondence Secretaries and Administrative Support Secre- 
taries: grammar and transcription skills (spelling, punctuation, capi- 
talization, sentence structure, vocabulary, proofreading); typing with 
speed and accuracy; listening and following directions; operating dicta- 
tion equipment; operating acting machines; reading and interpreting 
documents; using reference manuals; using a filing system; scheduling 
and screening appointments; organizing and maintaining a retention 
filing system; answering telephone calls; and arranging reservations. 

'9* The most important employment factors in hiring Word Process- 
ing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries and Administrative Support 
Secretaries are the type of previous worfc experience and the impression 
made by the applicant in the application process. Grades in school 
(both overall and English/office education) are not considered to be an 
important employment factor in hiring fo*- these positions. PUblic and 
private educational institutions are not a major rpcruiting source for 
Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries or Administrative 
Support Secretaries. Direct application ("walk-in") or transfers within 
the organization are sources most frequently used. 

10. Organizations administer employment tests to potential secre-- 
tarial employees > A straight-copy timed typewriting testis the employ- 
ment test most often administered to potential Word Processing Opera- 
tors/Correspondence Secretaries and Administrative Support Secretaries. 
Language arts tests are more frequently given to Word Processing Opera- 
tors/Correspondence Secretaries than to Administrative Support Secre- 
taries. s 

11. Newly- employed Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secre- 
taries receive more in-service training than do newly employed Adminis- 
trative Support Secretaries. This training usually involves learning to 
operate magnetic word processing equipment . 



12. Training on an electric typewriter continues to/op an impor- 
tant element in the preparation of Word Proce^^^^feratora/Correspon- 

dence Secretaries and Administrative Support Secretaries^ however, 
training on magnetic word processing equipment is suggested in the 
programs of future Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries. 
Three dx more months of training on magnetic word processing equipment 
is the average length of the learning curve for a newly employed Word 
Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretary who cat} accurately type 40 
to 50 words a minute. 
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13. Administrative Support Secretaries may be requited to possess 
shortEand skills in specific organizations; however, the, general trend 
appears ^ indicate a reduced need for such skill in organizations which 
have implemented word processing installations. 

14. The greatest job-related shortcoming of Word Processing Opera- 
tors/Correspondence Secretaries and Administrative Support Secretaries 
is clearly a fundamental weakness in the use of English. 

15. The job responsibilities of the Word Processing Supervisors/ 
Managers and the Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers can be 
categorized under the usual functions of a manager: planning, organ- 
izing, controlling, and directing and coordinating.^ Both Word Process- 
ing and Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers spend more of their 
working time in directing atid coordinating activities than on any other 
single management function. 

* <* • 

16. Word Processing Supervisors/Managers operate word processing 
equipment in addition to performing their supervisory responsibilities. 
Word Processing Supervisors/Managers are al-o actively involved in 
making recomq^d^Lons to upper management concerning the acquisition of 
word processing 'equipment w^J&ia r Tfie organization. Administrative 
Support Supervisors/Managers* also perform secretarial tasks for one or 
tsjore principals , part of the time in addition to performing t^heir own 
supervisory responsibilities. £ , 

17. The span of control and supervision for both Word Processing 
and Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers is usually fewer than 
ten employees. 

18. Word Processing Supervisors/Managers and Administrative Sup- 
port Supervisors/Managers recognize a need for continuous training for 
themselves; and they suggest that their greatest neetf concerns methods 
and techniques of supervising people. Supervisory management training 
for word processing personnel, when provided, is usually"informat and 
consists of workshops and seminars, training conducted by vendors, or 
that provided within in-house management training program(s). 

19. The most predominant organizational pattern for word process- 
ing continues to be centralized; the most prevailing organizational 
pattern for administrative support is decentralized. 

20. Word processing centers follpw the pl^n of providing services 
to any principal(s) requiring word processing services (generally fol- 

J* lowing a "first-come, first-served" policy), while administrative sup- 
port is more likely to be organized to serve selected principals* on an 
assigned basis (permanent or semi-permanerft) . 

21. A word processing-related position is not the first office job 
for Word Processing or Administrative Support SupervisorS/Managers nor 
for Word Processing Operators/Correspondence Secretaries and Administra- 
tive Support Secretaries. Most of these employees have had previous 
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office experience in a secretarial/clerical position; "the Word Process- 
ing and Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers have had consider- 
ably more supervisory experience than ljavevthe Word Processing Opera- 
. tors/Correspondence Secretaries or the Admfhistrative Support Secretar- 
ies. * % 

22. A limited number of career paths exist for Word Processing 
Operators/Correspondence Secretaries and Administrative Support Secre- 
taries. Evidence indicates 'that more djpportunities for career advance- 
ment, though still quite restricted, are available to Word Processing 
Operators/Correspondence Secretaries than to Administrative Support 
Secretaries. Limited career ^paths also exist for Word Processing Super- 
visors/Managers and Administrative Support Supervisors/Managers , but 
there appears to be greater opportunity for a "built-in" career progres- 
sion for Word Processing Supervisors/Managers than for Administrative 
Support Supervisors/Managers. 

23. Work measurement systems are used in word processing installa- 
tions, but are seldom used in the administrative support area. t 

« 

24. More software training programs will be available for word 
processing equipment; many of these programs will be, related to the 
development, of grammar and transcription "skills, 

2*>. Direct keying on electronic equipment will become a necessary 
skill for all office personnel at all levels in the organization — not 
just the secretarial staff. 

26. Predictions are that the responsibilities of secretaries in 
the future will probably be expanded and/or changed. One expected 
change is the development of information management specialists. 

27. The findings in this study suggest that there will be greater 
interaction between word and data processing within the next five to ten 
years . 

28. Opinions of experts participating in this study imply that by 
1985 a stronger emphasis will be placed on the concept of effectiveness m 
rather than efficiency. Executive and professional productivity gains 
will be sought along with increased secretarial and cletical productiv- 
ity. Office personnel generally will feel more comfortable in using 
technology to increase their job effectiveness. 



Recommendations 

The information obtained from this study, perusal of the litera- 
ture, comparison of related research, and analysis of data suggest the 
following recommendations: 

1. Business education departments should emphasize the folluwing 
in their curricula in order to prepare students better |or entry-ljevel 
jobs in word processing: typewriting with accuracy (at least 50 wpm) , 
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using transcription equipment, using English correctly, listening and 
following directions, utilizing manuals, setting priorities, and working 
as part of a team-. 

2. Business education departments should emphasize the following 
in typewriting courses: formatting and document requirements; longer 
typing jobs with the use of a team approach on some of these jobs; 
simple and complex statistical typewriting; proofreading of typewritten 
Vork, letters, memos, and reports and typewriting from handwritten input 
of varying styles. 

3. Because many of the organizations are using some form of work 
measurement, students should 'be exposed to various work measurement . 
ptactices and types of employee evaluations used in business. . 

4. Because word -processing is expected to continue to grow rapid- 
ly, business departments should have as their goal the incorporation of 
Vocabulary, organization, and competencies aecessary for- office workers 
to be successful -in* entry-level word processing positions—either as 
word processing operators or as administrative support secretaries. 
Since entry-level tests are similar for both positions, schools can 
achieve their goals through a balanced secretarial program with secre- 
tarial procedures, magnetic keyboarding, machine transcription, and 
shorthand. Shorthand may be particularly helpful for beginning employ- 
ees in administrative support secretarial positions. 

5. Business departments need to stress English skills to a much 
greater extent. At the same time, however, these fundamental weaknesses 
should be brought to the attention of the English departments and cen- 
tral administrates in order to determine what can be done in English 
CQurses and other courses to help more students develop greater facility 
in English usage. " * 

6. Programs preparing persons for office positions^ should include 
a strong focus on the relationship between data processing and" word 
processing. At a minimum level, this should include an overview of* the 
two types of information systems, their similarities, their differences, ' 
and low they may interface operationally in the modern office. 

• 

7. Office workers, especially word processing employees, should 
be provided a strong background in data processing because of the in- 
creased interaction between word processing and data processing. 

8. Many of the needed competencies should be learned on t?he job 
or on the job and in school. Therefore, educational institutions in- 
volved in the preparation of office workers should work cooperatively} 
with Organizations hiring word processing employees to s*e whether the 
schools 1 programs can be integrated with the needs of word processing 
installations in the area. This involves determining the job require- 
ments, adapting the curricula, and helping place students in jobs. 
Serious efforts should be made\by both groups to develop internship 
programs and cooperative educational programs 
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9* Educational institutions preparing office workers should . 
maintain close contact with word processing installations to determine 
changes taking place in career paths for word processing employees. 
While half of the organizations in this study do not have career paths 
at this time, the" other half either have such paths or are working -to 
establish them and many of the decisionmakers indicated they expect 
changes in career paths in their organizations. Since turnover is a 
problem in word processing installations as it is in office jobs in 
general, the career paths are likely to become more prevalent and 'defi- 
nite, providing greater incentives for wor4 processing employees. 

10. Post secondary educational institutions should provide train- 
ing in supervision for office workers. In addition, they should offer 
assistance to organizations with their in-house training programs for 
word processing operators, administrative support secretaries, and 
supervisory personnel. 

The responsibility to provide students with a marketable skill is 
great. It is important that business teachers recognize that word 
processing is an employment area in demand and develop instructional 
programs which will prepare students to become skilled office workers. 

/ 
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DELTA* PI EPSILON WORD PROCESSING STUDY 
General Guidelines for Interviewers 



Introduction 



First, the members of the Steering Committee for the Word Processing 
Research Study want you to know how very much your interest, coopera- 
tion, and assistance with the project are appreciated! This project 
i£ a tremendous one with few financial resources available, but its 
inherent value as the first fratemity-wide cooperative effort, in 
^research designed to provide needed information to business educator^ 
at every level surpasses the significance /of the findings. 

Knowing that each of you has undertaken this task with dedication to 
the purposes of the fraternity, but realizing also that no wo of us 
may have the same understanding of the concept of word processing and 
the many ways that concept is being implemented in business organiza- 
tions today, the comnittee believes it migKt be helpful to "define a 
few terms 1 ' and suggest some explicit ways to proceed in collecting 
data. Consequently, the purpose of this introduction is to provide 
a basis fran which each of you will work, so that the data procured 
will be ,as nearly valid and reliable as possible. 

Definitions 



Word Processing - a way to transform ideas into written communications 
quickly and accurately through the^use of automated equipment operated 
by skilled people using revised office procedures . 

r 

Word Processing (Correspondence) Secretary - a secretary in a work 
center, mini-cluster, or large central center who performs production- 
oriented tasks. Tasks, performed are usually recurring, encompass mini- 
mal and explicit institutions r require some reworking of documents, 
output quality .matches the principal's instructions, and turnaround 
time is rapid. 

Word Processing (Administrative Support) Secretary - performs generally 
111 other support functions for more than one principal, including 
scheduling appointments, making travel arrangements, filing, receptionist 
duties, sometimes doing preliminary research, originating routine cor- 
respondence, etc. The AS Secretary may also handle non-recurring, 
custom tasks which require considering alternatives, making decisions 
based on ambiguous instructions, and a more responsive turnaround time. 

Decision Maker - High-level management person who makes decisions af- 
fecting the use of word processing concept having to do with equipment 
usage, systems approach to' communications, and effective use of qualified 
personnel. In companies where these decision-making functions are 
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separated, attentpt to interview that person who is at the coordinating 
decision level above these separated functions. 

How to Proceed 

1. • All data should be collected between April IS and July 15, 1979, 

2. The initial contact by the interviewer should encourage a positive 
response to the desire 1 to interview several key persons in various 
positions. The initial contact should, if possible, be made by 
telephone. The contact person with the business organization is 
expected to specify the key personnel within the organization with 
which interviews need to be held. When you call the contact person, 
arrange definite appointments for interview? with these key persons 
based upon the estimated time necessary for each interview. The 
projected time needed for each interview is: 

^ Approximate Time 

Key Persons To Be Interviewed Needed For Interview 

Decision-maker 15 minutes 

Principal/Originator 15 minutes 

Word Processing Supervisor/Manager 45 minutes 

Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretary. . 35 minutes 

Administrative Support Supervisor/Manager 45 minutes , 

Adnunistrative Support Secretary 35 minutes 

Occasionally, it may be necessary to schedule appointments with these 
people on different days* In some cases, a team of two Delta Pi 
Epsilon members may wish to work together in interviewing these people. 
This approach is acceptable. 

You may find that some organizations have not implemented the ad- 
ministrative support concept and continue to employ "traditional" 
secretaries. In this case, the questionnaires provided for the 
Administrative Support Supervisor/Manager and Administrative Support 
Secretary would not be completed. However, across the front of these 
questionnaires write "NOT APPLICABLE" and return along with the 
completed questionnaires. 

3* Interviews should be conducted as soon as possible after the training 
session. 

4. The questionnaire should be completed in pencil , in the presence of 
the interviewer, and should be returned to the interviewer. Q\ T e 
suggest that the interviewer make a copy of each questionnaire for 
themselves so that they can follow along as the' person fills out the 
form.) 

5. Do not offer to show the contact person completed questionnaires; if 
specifically requested, the contact person may be given a copy of 
the completed questionnaires, however, we would prefer not to provide 
this service.' 
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6. Understand that all business organizations are not alike, and our, 
purpose is to gain information from all. Although* the total number* 
employees may range from very few to very many (involved in word 
processing) ,' the utilization of the concept in many different types 
of organizations will be meaningful for business teachers who are 
trying to prepare students for 1 ^ "office of the future." 

7. It is possible that the person who completes the Correspondence 
Secretary Supervisor/Manager may be the same person who completes 
the Administrative Secretary Supervisor/Manager. Do not be concerned 
about this if it occurs in the organization you are assigned to *^ 
interview. 

8. Ask the interviewee to complete the form in pencil. Before ar- 

• riving for the interview, the boxed data, 1, and 2, and probably 
3 should be filled in by the interviewer. 

9. After completion of the questionnaire, the interviewer should check 
to see that all blanks have been filled in, especially those re- 
ferring to percentage of times and ranking questions. (Suggest 

/^interviewees check first the spaces for tine then go back and 
determine percentage of time.) 

10. Feel free to write in the margins as needed. 

How To Return Questionnaires 

1. After the questionnaires for each organization "isited have been 
completed, please mail (unfolded) the six questionnaires to: 

I Dr. Jolene D. Scriven 

\ Business Education § Administrative 
Services Department 
Wirtz 323 
Northern Illinois -IMiversity 
DeKalb, IL 60115 

2. We are recommending that postage costs for returning the questionnaires 
be covered by the local Delta Pi Epsilon chapter. 

3. Please return the questionnaires as quickly as possible after the 
interviews are held. Since all data is to be collected between 
April 15 and July 15, all questionnaires should be received by 
July 20. 
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Suggested "Thank You" letter To Be Sent To Each Person Interviewed: 



Dear 

Thank you so much for assisting with the national word processing research 

project by allowing me to visit you and by completing the " . . 

questionnaire. 

Your comments and the information you provided will be a valuable contribu- 
tion to our efforts to determine the breadth of implementaiton of the word 
processing concept in business organizations throughout the country. From 
the data collected, we believe business educators will be able to draw 
implications from curriculum changes which should better prepare office 
workers for "the office of the future, M 

Sincerely 



4Gl 
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^JJORDPRXE^^ • 

Definition: This person may be your original contact with the organization. The 

WoraT>rocessing Supervisor/Manager is responsible for supervising the word 

processing document -production function. In the case of a decentralized 
system, this person often coordinates the work among the various centers or , 
work stations in order to achieve the most effective results. 

Intent of Interview : The purposes of this interview form are to solicit data to 

determine : .... 

1. the current status of word processing within the organization as 
related to organizational structure and pattern, functional responsi- 
bilities, and the extent and kinds of use; 

2. the general job responsibilities and duties of the Word Processing _ 
Supervisor /Manager ; * 

3. the perceived managerial training needs of the Word Processing Super- 
visor/Manager; 

4. the employment recruiting and testing practices of the organization . 
in employing Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretaries; and 

5. the training needed by entry-level Word Processing Operator/Corre- ><' 
spondence Secretaries. 

Prior to Interview : 

iNOTE: Be sure to allow enough time for this interview as it is one of the 
most important of the entire group. 

Complete the following portions of the Interview Form: - ( 

a. Print the information requested in the "Information Square" at the 
top of the Interview Form; ^ 



b. Print the complete name of the organization (Question #1); and 



c. 



Check the regional location of the organization (Question #2- -these 
regional locations are based on the NBEA regional divisions.) 



At the Interview : 

1. Introduce yourself -and explain a little about the study being conducted 
by DeLta Pi Epsilon. 

2. Hand the Interview Form to the Word Processing Supervisor/Manager to 
complete in- pencil (they sometimes wish to make changes). Also, encourage 
them to write in the margins as needed. 
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Guidelines For Word Processing Supervisor/Manager Interview Form (Cont.) 

At the Interview (Cont.) 

3- Be able to interpret any questions the Word Processing Supervibor/Manager 
might .have (Refer to Special Interpretations of Questions beginning on 
this page) . 

4. After the Interview Form Yis been completed, check over the responses to 
make sure all questions have been adequately answer- d. This is extre mely 
important ! 

5. Ask any additional questions you might personally want to ask* (These 
responses should not be recorded on the Interview Form.) 

6- Thank the Word Processing Supervisor/Manager for his/h£r time in granting 
the interview and spmpleting the form. If this person has been your 
^tact person, it will be appropriate to "check back 11 with this person ( 
sr completing aj.1 of the interviews and thank him/her for setting up ' 
interviews with the key personnel. 

Special Interpretations of Questions : 

The following suggestions or information are provided so that you may in a 
uniform manner assist the interviewees to complete the form in a way to pro- 
vide like data. 

Question 4 - "Office employees" refers to the number of employees who support . 

management in the processing of information. Sometimes Personnel 
may state this in teims of number of "clerical 11 employees as 
compared to management or professional employees. 

Question 12 - "Custom" typing refers to special or confidential typing jobs 
that are not standardized arid may reiuire special formatting 
and/or handling. 

Question 13 - If Word Processing provides support and is budgeted and reports 
to- a specific department (such as Marketing^,, mark "Department" 
and indicate the department. If Word Processing provides 
. support to a variety of departments but is budgeted and reports 
to a function (such as Administrative Services), mark "Functional" 
and indicate the functional area. 

Question 15 - "Back-up" means do Word Processing Operator/Correspondence 
Sectaries function as Administrative Support Secretaries 
^ during peak-leads times of xllness or vacations? 

Question 17 - This question is intended to obtain a picture of the general 

extent to which an organization has implemented word processing/ 
administrative support and/or retained the .traditional 
boss/s.-cretaVy patterns. Stress* that this is approximation 4 
^only. 
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Guidelines For Word Processing Supervisor/Manager Interview Form (Cont.) 
Special Interpretations of Questions (Cont.) 

Question 18 - A "first-line 11 supervisor refers to one who works in the 

Center (s) on an active daily basis and often operates equip- 
ment as well as supervises others. Note that this question 
is to be answered with numbers of each sex, which will aid 
in developing an employee profile. 

Question 23, Area 1, Item 3 - "Conducting ^easiKLlity studies" can mean 
studies in any or all of the following: work, equipment, 
new centers or similar studies. 

Question 24 - TheJjfour areas of responsibility listed are the same areas 
used in Question 23 and are commonly accepted as functional 
areas of management. The total approximate percentage of 
total work time should equal 100 percent «• If the Word 
Processing Supervisor/Manager wishes to insert another area . 
with an accompanying time percentage, please allow him/her 
to 4o so; just make sure the M grand' total 1 1 equals 100 percent. 



Question 
Question 
Question 
Question 
Question 



27 - Please check to make sure that the interviewee ranks three 
of the topics. (1 = most important) 

32, Part D - Doubl^cfecfc-to make sure that the interviewee ranks 
three of the factors. (1 = most important) 



33 
35 
37 



Question 38 - 



Question 40 



The interviewee is asked to rank the two most important major 
sources. (1 = most, important or most used source) 

"Copy editing 11 refers to the editing of copy withe at changing 
the content. 

"Learning curve" refers to the length of training time required 
to become proficient on the equipment to a productive level on 
most applications likely to be encountered. 

The interviewee is to rank three weaknesses. (1 = the greatest 
weakness noted) 

Encourage the interviewees to express themselves as to how they 
see the requirements for those who will engage in document 
preparation to be different from the traditional typing duties 
of a secretary. If they appear to be having difficulty getting 
started and understanding this item, you might mention some- 
thing like '.'requires greater creativity /'"must be more machine 
oriented, 11 etc. 

NOTE- There are many opportunities for good practical feedback 
from the Word Processing Supervisor/Manager about how we may 
improve our preparation of students- -but WATCH YOUR TIME. Per- 
haps you rftay want to arrange to have lunch or dinner on another 
day to disCuss. many of these items in more detail. 
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WORD PROCESSING QPER4TOR/C0RRESPOND^'CE SECRETARY INTERVIEW FORM jj 



• ■ / 
Definition : A Word Processing C^erator/Cortespondence Secretary is a secretary 
in a, work center, mini- cluster, work station, or large central center who 
performs product ion -oriented typing tasks. 

Intent of Interview : The purposes of this interview form are to solicit data to 
determine : « 

1. tfte general job responsibilities and duties of the Word Processing 
Operator/Correspondence Secretary; 

2. the extent and kinds of training received 1 by «a Word Processing Operator/ 
Correspondence Secretary; and 

) 

3. the perceived competencies needed by an entry-level Word Processing 
Operator/ Correspondence Secretary. 

Prior to Interview ; i 

Complete the following portions of the Interview Form: ,; 

a. Print the information requested in the 11 Info filiation Square" *at the top 

of the Interview Form; ' \ 

b. Print the complete name of the organisation (Qi '.est ion 41) ; and , 

c. Check the regional location off the organization (Question #2—these j 
regional locations are based on the NBEA regional divisions.). ( 

At the Interview : 

1. Introduce yourself and explain a little about the study being conducted 
by Delta Pi Epsilon. 

2. Hand the Interview Form to the Word Processing Operator/Correspondence 
Secretary to complete in pencil (they sometimes wish to malce changes). 
Also, encourage them to write in the margins as needed. 

3. Be able to 'interpret any questions the Word Processing Opera tor/Correspon 
dence Secretary might* have (Refer to Special Interpretations of Questions 

4 beginning on the next page). • * 

4. After the Interview Form has been completed, check over the responses to 

* make sure all questions have bee adequately unswered. This is extfemely 
important 1 

* 5. Ask any additional questions you. might personally want to ask. (These 
« " responses should not t?e recorded on the Interview Form.) 

FR?r 4So 

££M^ & # ITiaflk the Word Processing Operator/Correspondence^ Secretary. 
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Guidelines For Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretary ."nterview 
Form (Cont.) 



Special Interpretations of Questions ; , 

. • ^ „ _ * 

Hie following suggestions or information are provided so that you^y in a 
uniform manner assist the interviewees to complete the form in a way to pro- 
vide like data. • • 

Question 10 - I* is probably best to have the interviewees do their check- 
marking of "Always, Often, Sometimes, Rarely, and Neve-" all 
the wav through Question 10 and then have them go back to fill 
in the' percentages at the right. Notice that the percentages 
are approximate only, BUT BE ESPECIALLY SURE TO HAVE THE 
RESPONDENTS FILL IN THESE PERCENTAGES. 

Question 10, Area 1, Item 1? - "Special projects" refers to anything apart* 
from the regular. This might be any t/pe of work- -sales 
promotion letters, 'a special report, etc. 

Question 10, 'Area 2, rfern 1 - "Retention" refers to whether you are respon- 
sible for determining- the period of time a record, etc., will 
be kept and/or kept active within a filing system. 

Question 10, Area 2, "Item 2 - This refers to determining the .general guide- % 
lines needed for establishing- a filing system for stored or 
recorded data; 

Question 10, Area 7, Item 4 - "Equipment inspection" refers to making definite 
arrangements for having new or different Word Processing equip- 
ment brought into the organization for the purpose of "trying 
. it out" (which is Item 5). ( 

Question 11 - "Equipment Vendor(s)" refers to the manufacturer (s) or dealer(s) 
who sells the equipment. 

Question 14 - If interviewees seem uncertain how to answer this question, you 
L might explore wit£ them whether this is .because they do not 

know the answer or if perhaps the organization is in the process 
of setting up career progression. If they indicate either of 
"^u these responses, encourage them to write in "don't know" or 
"in process." 

Question 15 - Note'that they are to check threp weaknesses. The question is 
stated so that the responses are not necessarily the weaknesses 
of the interviewee but are characteristic of the weaknesses of 
Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretaries. • 

Question 17, Section I, Subpoint H, Item 6 - "Memory typewriter" refers to a 
typewriter with built-in memory or storage as. compared with 
those that use removable storage such as cards. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISOR/MANAGER INTERVIEW FORM 



Definition : This person is to have direct responsibility for administrative 
support within the organization and should be .he individual to supervise 
or manage all those who provide administrative support. Note that this may 
be the some Individual who coippleted the Word Processing Swipervi sor/Manager 
Interview Form. Attempt to determine this through your contact person before 
you go for the interviews. If it is the same person, indicate all questions 
which appear on both forms so that time need not be taken to compete these ( 
j questions on both forms. Then, after the interviews are completed, transfer ' 

the needed infoimation from the one form to the other so that the information 
is complete on both questionnaires. . 

NOTE: If an organization has not formalized their administrative support 
function, there may not be anyone supervising the Administrative ' 
Support Secretaries (or they may have only Traditional Secretaries] . 
\ In such a case, this Interview Form will not be completed. Please 
write across the top of the first page of the Interview Form "NOT 
APPLICABLE" and return it with the others. BE SURE, HOWEVER', TO HAVE 
FILLED IN THE NAME OF THE ORGANIZATION (Question 1) AS WELL AS THE 
' "INFORMATION" SQUARE 11 AT THE TOP OF THE -PAGE. - * 

Intent of Interview : The purposes of this Interview Form are to solicit data to 
* determine : & 

.1. the current status of the administrative support function (primarily 
non- typing in nature) within the organization as related to organi- 
zational structure and pattern, functional responsibilities, and the 
extent and kinds of use; - „. ' 4 

m i 

2. tAe general, job responsibilities and duties of the Administrative' Support 
1 ' k Supervisor/iManager j 

3. the perceived managerial training needs of the Administrative Support 
* Supervisor/Manager; 

4. the employment recruiting and testing practices of the organization in 
employing Administrative Support Secretaries; and 

5. the training needed by entry- level Administrative Support Secretaries. 
' Prior to Interview : * * 

Complete the following portions of the Interview Form:^ 

a. Print the* information requested in the "Information Square 11 at the } 
top of the 'interview Form; ^ ^ ' 
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Guidelines* For Mministrative Support Supervisor/Manager Interview Form (Cont.) 
Prior to Interview (Cont.) 

b. Print the complete name of the organization (Question #1); and. 

c. qheck the regional location of the organization (Question #2--these 
.regional locations are based on the NBEA regional divisions.) 

At .the Interview : ^ 

1 . Introduce yourself and explain a little about the study being conducted 
by Delta, Pi Epsilon. 

2-. Hard the Interview Form to the Administrative Support , Supervisor/Manager 
to complete in pencil (they sometimes wish to make changes). Also, 
encourage' them to write in the margins as needed. 

3. Be able to interpret any questions th£ Administrative Support Supervisor/ 
Manager might have (Refer to Special Interpretations of Questions beginning 
cn this page) . 

4. After the Interview* Form has teen completed, check over the responses to 
make sure all questions have been adequately answered. This is extremely 
i mportant ! ^ , 

5. Ask any additional questions-you might personally want to ask. (These 
responses should not be recorded on the Interview Form.) 

6. Thapk the Administrative Support Supervisor /Manager for his/her time in 
granting the interview and completing the form. 

'Special Interpretations of Questions : 

The following suggestions or information are' provided so that you may in a 
unifonn manner assist fhe interviewees to cgjnplete the form in a way to pro- 
vide like data* 

Question \Z - "Custom" typing refers to special or confidential typing jobs 
that are not standardized and may require special formatting 
or background knowledge. 

Question 13 - If Administrative Support provides support and is budgeted and 
reports to a Specific department (such as Marketing) , mark 
"Department" and indicate the name of the department. If 
Administrative Support provides support to a variety of depart- 
ments but is -budgeted and reports' to a function (such as Admini- 
> strative Services), mark "Functional" and indicate the name of 
.the functional irea. 

j * . * - ; ■ . * / 

Question 19 - r The "team approach" means that the^Administrative Support 

Secretaries work as a team to provide all the services needed 
for the department or work group they support- -rather than for 
principals on a one-to-one basis. - 
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Guidelines For Administrative Support Supervisor/Manager Interview Form (Cont.) 
Special Interpretations of Questions (Cont.) 

Question 22 - The four areas of responsibility listed are the same areas used 
in Question 21 and are commonly accepted as functional areas of 
management. The total approximate percentage of total work time 
should equal 100 percent. If the Administrative Support Super- 
visor/Manager wishes to insert another area with an accompanying 
time percentage, please allow him/her to do so; just make sure 
the "grand total" equals 100 percent. * 

Question 23 ^This question attempts to find out whether the Administrative 
Support Supervisor/Manager has "operating" responsibilities 
as well as "managing" responsibilities. 

Question 25 - Please check to make sureythat the interviewee ranks three 
topics. (1 = most important) , 

Question 30, Part E - Doublecheck to makelsure that the interviewee ranks 
three of the factors. (1 =V>st important) 

Question 31 - The interviewee is asked to rank the two most important major 
tf sources. (1 =.most important or most used source) 



Qiestion 33, Part B - The interviewee is to rank three weaknesses. (1 = the 
greatest weakness, noted) .... 

Question 34 - Encourage the interviewees to express themselves as to how they 
see the requirements for those who will be a part of the admini- 
strative support function to be different from the traditional 
. secretary. If they appear to be having difficulty getting • 
! started and understanding thr item, you might mention some- 
thing like "more knowledge " data processing,"- "more skilled, in 
the composition of letters," "assertiveness training," etc. 

NOTE: There are many opportunities for good practical feedback 
from the Administrative Support Supervisor/Manager about now we ' 
may improve our preparation of students- -but WATCH YOUR TIME. 
Perhaps you may want to arrange to have lunch or dinner on another 
day to discuss many of these items in more detail. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARY INTERVIEW FORM $ 



V 



Definition: This individual performs secretarial support functions for more than 

bne~principal that are primarily of, a non- typing nature and includes such 

responsibilities as scheduling* appointments, making travel arrangements, 
filing, receptionist. duties, originating routine correspondence, sometimes 
doing preliminary research, etc. 

You may find some organizations have taken an administrative secretarial 
approach but have not fully implemented a system whereby 'nese persons are 
managed and supervised by an Administrative Support Supervisor/Manager. If 
this is the case, have the Interview- Form completed, but indicate at the top 
of the first page that there is no direct supervision of these positions in 
the organization other than that performed by various principals. 

Intent of Interview : The purposes of this interview Form are to solicit data to 

1. the general job responsibilities and duties of the Administrative Suppor^ 
Secretary; , 

2. the extent and kinds of training received by an Administrative Support 
Secretary; and 

3. the perceived competencies needed by an entry- level Administrative Suppor^ 
Secretary. £ ■ P t 

*$■ * 

P rior to Interview : ' }\ 

Complete the following portions of the Imerview Form: jg^ 

a. Print the information requested in the "Information Square" at the topj^ 
of the Interview Form; f*r / 




b. Print the complete name of the organization (Question #1); and ^ f . t - 

c. Check the regional location of the organization (Question #2-- these ^/ 
regional locations are based on the NBEA regional divisions.) 

At the Int erview : , * , u 

1. Introduce yourself and explain a little about the study being conduQt||M| 
by Delta Pi .Epsilon. " , 

2. Hand the Interview Form to the Administrative Support Secretary^ com- 
plete in pencil (they sometimes wish .to make changes). Also, ejicour-ge 

7 them to write in the margins as needed. 
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Guidelines Far Administrative Support Secretary Interview Foim (Cont.) 
At the Interview (Cont.) 

3 # Be able to interpret any questions the Administrative Support Secretary 
might have (Refer to Special Interpretations of Questions beginning 
in the next section below) . ' 

4. After the Interview Form has-been completed, check over the responses to 
make sure all questions have been adequately answered, >This is extremely 
important^ 

5. Ask any additional questions you ma^ht personally want to ask. (These 
responses should not be recorded on the Interview Forau) 

6* — 3hank the Administrative Support Secretary. 

Special Iitterpretations of Questions : 

The following suggestions or inforaation are provided so that you may in a 
uniform mannfer assist the interviewees to complete the foim in a way to pro- 
vide like data. 

Question 11 - Please ask interviewee to answer this in terms of the number 
of principals they individually support. If they are a member 
of a "team" that supports more , ask them to write "team" and 
the aumber of principals supported in the margin. 

Question 12 - It is probably best to have the interviewees do their check- 
marking of "Always, Often, Sometimes, Raiely, and Never" all 
the way through Question 12 and then have them go back to fill 
in the percentages at the right. Notice that the percentages 
are approximate only, BUT BE ESPECIALLY SURE TO HAVE THE 
RESPONDENTS FILL IN THESE PERCENTAGES. 

Question 16 - Note that ihey are to check three weaknesses in this question; 

The question is stated so that the responses are not necessarily 
the weaknesses of the interviewee but are characteristic of the 
weaknesses of Administrative Support Secretaries. 

Question 18 - Please call attention to the fact that tftis question deals with ( 
the competencies needed by an entry- level Administrative Support 
Secretary. 
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Principal/Originator Interview Form 



Definition : A principal/originator; is a user of secretarial support, 
whether it be of document preparation services (such as in a 
Word Processing center, mini-station, etc.) and/or administrative 
support services (personnel involved in non-typing functions 
primarily). 

The principal/originator is usually not well acquainted with 
all of the intricacies of Word Processing, not should they be for 
the purposes of this study. The opinions ' of principals/originators 
can be useful in determining the perceptions of users as to the 
effectiveness of Word Processing in the work they need done. 
.(Note- -do not be upset if the contact person selects a user who 
tends to be pleased with Word Processing. We expect this.) 

In some companies this person will be referred to as a 
"principal," while in other companies they may call this 
individual an "originator" or "user." Other terms include 
"authors" or "action officers." 

„" ~* ^, 

Typical persons classified as principal/briginators are r 
accountants, attornies, physicians, and all levels of managers. 

Intent of Interview : The purposes of this interview form are to x , 
select data to determine: X , «• 

(1) the kinds of work the principal/originator currently 
has processed in a Word Processing document preparation 
location; 

(2) the opinions of the principal/originator concerning the 
benefits and shortcomings of the Word Processing \ 
approach to document preparation; 

(3) the opinions of the principal/originator concerning 
the adequacy of existing administrative secretarial 
support (non- typing) ; and 

(4) any suggestions the principal/originator will make 
concerning additional training which might aid in 
developing more effective secretarial support. 

4 

r, 

i 
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Guidelines for principal/originator interview form (cant.) 



Prior to Interview : ( 

1. Complete the following portions of the Interview Form: 

a. print the information requested in the "Information 
Square" at the top of the Interview Form; 

, b. print the complete name of the organization (question #1) ; 
/ and • 

c. check the regional location of the organization-question #2 
(These regional locations are based on the NEEA regional 
divisions.) 

2. As soon as your contact person indicates the principal/ 

. originator you will be interviewing, you may wish' to- print 
i the ''Name of Person Interviewed," his/her 'Title," and the ' * 
"Business Telephone" of this individual if you have it. •/ 
However, you may prefer to have the principal/originator 
complete this section. 

% 

NOTE: If the subject arises, assure the principal/ 
* t originator that neither his/her name nor the 

t company will be identified in any way in* the final 

report. The findings will be generalized and re- 
ported using such variables as nature of the organi- 
zation, regional locations, and the size of firms. 

At The Interview: * • i 



1, 



Introduce yourself and explain a little about the study heine 
conducted by Delta Pi Epsilon. y g 

Hand the interview form to the principal/originator to complete. 

!?aS^ t0 J*?** 6 * *V questions the principal/originator 
might have (refer to Special Interpretations of Questions on 



™^L the ™ teT Y ie ™ form has been completed, check over the 
responses to make sure all questions have been adequately 
answered. This is extremely important I . *aequaieiy 

^rsSf ^ ues J ions y° u "light personally want to 

ask. (These should not be recorded on the Interview Form.) 

Thank the principai/originator for his/her time in granting 
the interview and completing the form. s«*«wng 
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GUIDELINES FOR PRINCIPAL/ORIGINATOR INTERVIEW FORM (Con't.) 

I 

Special Interpretations of Questions : * 
Questions 1 through'* S — self explanatory (we hope) . 

t 

Question 6 -- Double-check to make sure that a ranking is made 
rather than a checkmark. (1 * most important) 

Question 7 — If Yes, they proceed to Question 8; If No, they proceed to 9. 

Question 8 -- \gain, check for a ranking and not checkmarks. 

Question 9 -- "Other secretarial support" is referring to 

administrative secretarial support which tends to be 
primarily non- typing in scope (telephone duties, 
receptionist duties, filing, drafting reports, 
making travel arrangements, dictating correspondence , 
. etc.) This is considered to be the secretarial 
support that contrasts with the document preparation 
function (typing) associated with Word Processing 
Center (s). 7 

If Yes, skip to Question 11. 

If No, continue with Question 10. 

Question 10 — We are just asking for their opinions. A check- 
list is not provided as such a listing might influence 
what the principal/originator really thinks on this 
subject. 

Question 11 — This question is aimed at the discerning whether there 
are specific jobs the principal/originator is currently 
doing that he/she would like to delegate to a qualified 
secretary if one were available or who had the time to 
take on additional responsibilities. 

If Yes, proceed to question 12. 

If No, skip to Question 13. 

Question 12 — This question attempts to identify those special needs 
not being accomodated by the present secretarial 
support in the organization. Three activities are 
requested, but fewer than three activities are 
acceptable. 

Question 13 — Self-explanatory 
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GUIDELINES FOR PRINCIPAL/ ORIGINATOR INTERVIEW FORM (Can't.) 



Qiestion 14 — Hopefully, the answers to this question will provide 
a listing of areas or topics of training needed by 
secretarial personnel as perceived by principals/ 
originators. 

Mditional Conraents: If the Principal/originator wishes to express further 
suggestions or conwents, encourage him/her to use this space/. 



\ 
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v 

a X^/^.ffl}DI£•^^ANSGE^!EN^ DECISICN-MfiKER interview fctm 



Definition: This interview form is designed for that individual within the 

organization who has the authority and responsibility to make the 
• decisions concerning the office administration function affecting , 
secretarial support. This person will noKjnaUy be weft-acquainted 
with the current status of Word Processing as well as other office 
systems within the organization, but ™°re importantly, will : , 
Probably have sane ideas as to the future of Word Processing within 
his/her organization. In companies where these decision-making , 
functions are separated, attempt to interview that person wno is 
at the coordinating decision level above these separated functions. 

* * » 

Attempt to get ideas expressed on ajS many items as possible; 
but recognize that you may not be able do obtain Information on* . 
all items. Open-ended questions are usp so as not to influence 
the responses. 

Typical persons who might Kfclassif ied as the decision-maker 
might be vice-presidents, division heads, or department managers, 
depending upon the organizational structure. } 

» P* — ***** 
i 

Intent of Interview: The purpose of this interview form is to solicit data to 

determi ne an> anticipated changes in the next 5 to 10 years a 

result of Word Processing when related to: 



t * * 

a. number of Word Processing employees 

b. number of users of Word Processing 

c. equipment 

d. organizational structure 

e. merging of Ward Processing and Data Processing 

f . types of work processed 

g. selection and training of personnel 

h. career paths foa Word Processing personnel 

* • 

prior to Interview : 

1. Cotplete the following portions of the Interview Form: 

a. print the information requested in the "Information Square" at 
the top of the Interview Form,* ' ' * 

b. print the cahpletjk name of the organization (Question #1) ; and 
© 359 470 
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.Guidelines' For Top/Management Decisiort-Maker Interview Form (Cont. ) 




c. check the regional location of the organization — Option* #2. 
(These regional Ideations are based on the NBEA regional 
divisions.) 

2. As soon as your contact person ijxiicates the decision-fliak^you will 
be- interviewing r you nay wi^h to print the "Name of Person Interviewed r H 
his/her "Tr£Le," and the "Business Telephone" of this individual if 
you have it. However, you may prefer to have the "decision-fnaker 
complete this section. 

NOTE: If the subject arises, assure the decision-rfiaker that 
neither his/her name nor the company vail be identified 
..in any way in the final report. The findings will be 
/ . generalized and reported using such variables as nature 

of the organization, regional locations, and the size of 
i firms. 



At the Interview: .* < 

— — .t m . . - — 

1. Introduce yourself and explain a <lifctle about the study being conducted 
by DaLta Pi Ejpsilph. 

2. Hani the Interview Form to the decision-maker to complete. 

.3. Be able to interpret any- questions the decision-maker might have 
(refer to Special Interpretations of Questions section. ) , 

4. After the Interview Form has been completed, check over the response? 
to make sure all questions have been adequately answered. This is 
extremely jircbrtant! If'the decision-maker has left a question blank, 
perhaps you can "draw" tffie answer *out through discussion. In this 
case, you may write the answer in, but be careful to**be as accurate 
as possible so as to reflect the answer of the decision-maker. 

5. Ask any. additional questions you might personally want to ask. . (These 
should, not be recorded on the Interview Form;) 

6. Thank the decision-maker for his/her time in granting the interview 
and ccntpletiig the form. > 

Special Interpretations of Questions: 

Questions 1 through 4 (Parts a pnd b) — self -explanatory (we hope) . 

Question 4 — this refers to future equipment changes, whether purchased or 
• (Part c) leaded. For example, are they presently using Mag Card 

equipment, but are planning to expand into visual display 
equipment or even into a sharedriogic system. 

# • 
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Guidelines For Top/l^anagenieat Decision-Maker Interview Form (Cont. ) 

(Part d) — this questipn* is> aimed at determining any changes in the 
* organizational structure, such as what department or area 
\ * Wbrd Processing might be "housed" irf the future 1, Perhaps s - 

- : < they ar§ presently residing in the Finance Department, 
*, . * bat the decisiai-malcer.can foresee the time when it might 

N be a department or area of its own. 

Question 4 — just Authorities" predict, that Jford Processing and Data 
(Part e) Processing will merge into what is currently being called 

"Information Systems" or a similar term. Does the decision- 
maker think such a merge will occur in his/her organization 
in the next 5 to 10 years? Attempt to find out why or why 
> not. - 

r ' • • * 

(Part f ) — This question requests information on whether the jobs 

processed in "Word Processing will be expanding and, if so, ' 
in what ways* For example, perhaps little or no dictation 
jcuirment is presently being used within the organization— 
* ' a 'decision-maker might foresee that greater use of dictation 

equipment .might occur in the future; - ^ 

X (part g) — we are looking for changes in how the organization mil . 
^ . probably select and train Word Processing personnel in 

the next" 5 to 10 years. If no changes are predicted, so 
indicate. If the decision-maker believes there wDl be a 
change in required skills, be sure that this information 'is 
recorded. : ~ ' ~* •-- ■- 

\ (part n ) — ' This question attempts to discover the feasibility of the 
• concept cf "career paths" for Word Prccessiqg employees— 

if such a plan is more likely to be adopted by the organization 
• in the future or whether little attention will probably be 

paid to this aspect. (Note: do not "scold" if the response 

is not what you might personally wish— this is not the purpose 

of the DPE study.) ^ . * 

Additional Caiments: Encourage the decision-maker to express additional suggestions 

or carments-in this space^ ■ 
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APPENDIX B 

WORD PROCESSING SUPERVIiOR/MANAGER INTERVIEW FORM 



NAME OF INTimVI(3VI3t 

home TEmniav K 



DELTA PI EPSILON CHAPTER 



SCHOOL TELEPHONE. 

j 



WORD PROCESSING SUPERVISOR/MANAGER INTERVIEW FORM 



NAME OF PERSON INTERVIEWED 



BUSINESS TELEPHONE 



DIRECTIONS: CHECK OR FILL TN APPROPRIATE SPACES- 



1. 
2. 



\ 

s. 

6. 



NAME OF ORGANIZATION [ 

REGIONAL LOCATION OF ORGANIZATION (Check -one) 

Eastern Southern North-Central Mountair Plains Western 

NATURE OF ORGANIZATION (Check one) 

^.Accounting Legal Wholesale/retail 

' Education ^ Manufacturing trade 

Engineering Medical Other (Please 

Finance , insurance, "7 Transportation, com* specify) 

or reaJLestate raunication, and 
Government • -utilities ■ ■ ■ =— } 

APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES AT THIS ADDRESS (Including Word Processing* employees) 

1 - 10 * / 26 - SO 76 - 100. 

11-25 ~ SI - 7S More than 100 

SEX OF RESPONDENT Female Male s 

AGE OF RESPONDENT (At nearest birthday) 

' Under 20 ' • 2S > 29 40 - 49. 

20 - 24 ^ 30 - 39, SO or over 

LENGTH AND TYPE OF PREVIOUS OFFICE EXPERIENCE (Check all of the types of office woric at 
which youftJere previously employed and list the number of years of experience in the 
right-hand colunn) \ 

Number' of Years 

Type- of Office Work of Experience 

mmm ^ mm Receptionist 

2-tQerk • 

Secretary 

4 Supervisor ^ 

— Administrative assistant 

No office experience » 

Other (Please specify) 

PRESENT JOB. TITLE 

Coordinator, Word Processing Manager, Comnunications 

Correspondence Coordinator " „ ■ Manager, Information Services 

^Secretarial Supervisor Manager, Office Systems 

Supervisor, Administrative Services Manager, Secretarial Services 

Supervisor, Correspondence Center Manager, Word Processing 

Supervisor, Docimcnt Production Office Manager 

Sjpcrvisor, Secretarial Services ■ Other (Please specify) 

— Supervisor, Word Proceasirfg • 

Manager, Administrative, Services — — — • 

Managcf, Corrcspondcn^a Center 



JC 



PLFASIi TURN TO TIIO BACK' OP THIS PAGE. 
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9. wxan of time in msmr position 



, Less than 1 year 
'l - y years 



.More than 3 years, but less than S years 
. S years or more 



10. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5* 

6. 
7. 



Schools Attended 
.High -School . . . 



Degree or Certificate 
of Completion Earned 

YES NO 



Post-Secoixiary Vocational 



Other (Please specify] 



1. 


1. * • 




~ 2. 


3. 


~ 3. 


4. ~ 


— 4. 


S. 


S. 


6. ~ 


*~" 6. 


7. 


7. 



11. ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERN ' ' 

~- Ce ?^— ^ or ^ P* 0 *"** typing completed in a cental 
location; filing, telephoning, and other 'nontypinp work fcr 
principals done by otljer office personnel) 
Decentralised (Automatic word processing equipment spread throughout 
the organisation; may use a variety of patterns such as 'satellite, 
mni-word. processing centers, clusters, or work stations: operators 
may perform some nontyping kinds of wrk) ; 

If you have a decentralized, system, pleas* indicate the typo 
of system below: . 



— — princ 

, Decenti 

.\7~ tHTc 
\ mini- 
\ may p 

NOTE: 



. Satellite (usually located near principals 
m Mini-word processing center(s) or clusters 
m Individual work stations 
m Other (Please specify) 



serviced) 



.Mi^ (Some personnel do only typing using automatic word processing 

Ot ? or « )er ? s 2 nel nu y nssist ^ the word processing center(s) 
^ 1U ^T2 Whcn n - eded; also mi ^ ht ******* Perst)imel from other 
fnr !n2;,--i ^t™ 1 ™ 1 ™ ^ ™* the equipment to do custom typing 
for special projects from time to time) v K 

Other (Please specify) * 



12. ORGANIZATICNAL STRUCTURE 



2 t SS^n r ^ ? n ,i2a ^°^'- ar S you st ™™°* to handle custom typing as nil 



ICS 



.'Occasionally 



No 



PLT-ASE'caVTINUE TO TlfK NEXT PACT 
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13, * ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK ' 

t 

What area of the organization is responsible for Word Processing document pro- 
duction budgeting and reporting?, 

Department (Please specify) 

.. Functional (Please specify) s 



14. GENERAL AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY OF WORD PROCESSING 



T 



Check 311 of the areas of responsibility that are primarily performed^y Word 
Processing personnel engaged in document production. 

<> 

Copying Transcription 

Facsimile services Typing/keyboarding 

Mailing services Other (Please specify) 

Reprographics 

Teletyping / ; 



15. "- "BACK-UP" RESPONSIBILITIES 

Are Word Processing docunent production personnel used as "back-up" Adminis- 
trative .Support Secretaries? „ 1 

Yes Occasionally / No 

16. ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS USING WORD PROCESSING SERVICES 

1-5 ' 21 - 35 76 - 100 

7 6-10 ; 36' - SO 101 - 2S0 

11- 20 51 - 75 . More than 250 



17. Types of secretaries employed within the organization 

Do you have "traditional"* secretaries employed Within the organization? 



■e 



Yes No *A "traditional" secretary is a general' 

> purpose secretary. (Responsible to one 

individual, who handles his/her correspon- 
d dence, telephon^cajls, errands, and other 

' ■ usual secretarial tasks) 

^NOTE: If Yes, describe the ratio of "traditional" secretaries to Word * 
* Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretaries. 

Greater than About the same Less than 

NOTE: If Yes, describe the ratio of "traditional" secretaries to Adminis- 
trative Support Secretaries. 

v ' * " Greater than About the same Less than 



Not Applicable 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF WORD PROCESSING. EMPLOYKliS BY LEVEL AND SEX 



How many persons in your organization at this address are currently working 
within Word Processing? (Include yourself) - 

» Level v ■ Female Male 

Word Processing Supervi^or/rtanager 

• > * V* 

First-Line Word Processing Supervisor/Lead Operator. . ; 

Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretary. . . 

er (Please specify) . \_ 



TOTAL NUMBER OF -WORD PROCESSING B1PLOYEES 
RELATIONSHIP TO PRINCIPALS 

H >For which principals in your organization do the Word Processing operator/ 
Correspondence Secretaries usually provide typing or other Word Processing 
• ^services? . ~~" 6 

*\ ^ily selected principals to whom they are assigned 

) toy principals requiring word processing services (first ccmc-- 

fitst served policy generally) > 

\ Selected principals usually, but ,any other principals when needed 

* Other (Please specify) 

t * r- 1 



KINDS OF TYPING JOBS PROCESSED ON WORD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 

^-Please check all of the kinds of typing jobs processed or completion word 
-processing equipncnt in xfce left-hand col torn . In the right-hand' colunn , in- 
dicate the approxunatc percentage ot total typing work each kind of typing 
job represents. 

*■ * 

Approximate 
Percentage of 

Kind of Typing Job Total Typing Work 

♦ Correspondence \ 

. Repetitive * 

Revised ■ 

Original 

Narrative/manuscript . . /. \ 

. Short documents (10 or fewer pages) ~ 

Mediun-length documents (11 -25 pages) 

Long documents (26 or more pages) 
Statistical typing \ 



Simple 

Complex 
Other XPlease specify) 



I 



lOOt 
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21. KINDS OF INPUT 

f m • 

In what form<to you receive the input to your ccnter(s), cluster(s), or work 
station(s)? In the left-hand column, indicate all of the kinds of input, and 
ln the right-hand column , xnaicate""the approximate percentage of total input 
each kind represents. 



Kinds of Input 

, Handwritten input 

[ Typewritten (light revision) 
.Typewritten (heavy revision) 

Machino"dictated input . . . 
"OCR , . 

Other (Please specify) . . 



Approximate 
Percentage of 
Total Input * * 



22. TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES SUPERVISED 

\^ Jtow many employees are under your direct supervision? 



1 • 5 
6 • 10 



}1 • IS 
16 - 20 
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.21-25 

' tore than 25 



23. GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DITTIES OF SUPERVISOR/MANAGER 

Place a check mark ity the appropriate column which indicates £est the degree 
of responsibility you have for. the following duties. If you have additional 
duties not listed, indicate them in the space provided by "Other/ 1 * 

Check: ALWAYS - if you are always the one to perfoim this duty when it is 
* performed. 

OFTEN - if you are usually the* one to perform this duty when it is 
performed. 

SOMETIMES • if the performance of this duty is done by you about half 
the time when it is performed. k 
» RARELY • if you are seldom the one to perform this duty when it is 
performed. 

NEVER - if yog never have this Responsibility. 
(Check only one colunn for each item) 

Area 1 : PLANNING RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. Providing orientation to management 

and other employees to the Word 
Processing system 

2. Analyzing paperwork and applica- 

tions 

3. Gonducting feasibility studies 

4. Determining needs of Word Proc- 

essing center (s) 

5. Design/ng the organizational 

sfcnfcture of the Wbrd Processing 
system 

6v Planning for conversion or changes 

in system 
7. Establishing a budget 
3. Developing, writing, and 

implementing procedures 
9* Selling Word Processing to 

principals and secretaries 
10. Other (Please specify) 
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23. 



r 



JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF SuTCMSORMNAGUH (CCffTINlJED) ' 
Check: ^ALWAYS ,'«gj« iiSl* the one to perform this duty when it is 

0PIBI * &K 0!issili tbe ono t0 p*^ 01 * this d «y ^ ^ * 

* pcr?Sned? 5£ ^2^ w ' 0n « to perform this duty, when it is ' 
>NEVER - if you^wriftove this responsibility. 
(Check only one colunwi for each item) 



Area 2: 



ORGANIZING RESKWSJJILITIES 
1. Creating an effective work environ- 
ment, both physical and psycho- 
logical 

Selecting Word Processing equipment 
Organizing work flow 
Coordinating work schedules of 

personnel- 
Writing job descriptions 
Establishing career paths for 

personnel ' 
Distributing work to personnel 
Other (Please specify) 



2. 
3. 
4. 

S. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



Area 3: 



CONTROLLING RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. Establishing a work measurement 

program 

2. Establishing productivity standards 

3. Using charge-back system 

4. Using various types of reporting 

forms (Please list below the forms 
you routinely use) 



5. ^Other (Please specify) 



u. 
O 



10 H 



S3 



• 






























• 
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23. GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF SUPERVISOR/MANAGER (CONTINUED) 



I 

Area 4; DIRECTING 6 COORDINATING RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. Selecting Word Processing personnel 1 

2. Training Word Processing personnel 2 

3. Developing and implementing 3 

ongoing training and develop- 
mental program for Word Process- 
- ihg personnel 

4. Conducting performance evaluations 4 
5# Monitoring employee progress 5 

6. Supervising and motivating personnel 6 

7. Other (Please specify) 7 



1 



> 
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24. APPRCOCIMATE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL WORKING TIME SPENT ON. RESPONSIBILITIES 

- Please describe the approximate percentage* of your total working tiroo spent 
on each of the four areas of responsibility. 

Approximate 
Percentage 
of Total 
Work Time 

Planning Responsibilities . . . % 

* Organizing Responsibilities % 

» - ■ — — — • 

Controlling Responsibilities \ 
Directing $ Coordinating Responsibilities . I 



1001 



25* OPERATION OF WORD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 



Do you and/or the first- line supervisors operate Word Processing equipment 
part of the tiTie? 



Yes 



No 

\ 
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26. TRAINING FOR PRCSI-NT POSITION \ 

S^f°Si S S ! S2iS r ?« 1, ! C - a ? y typC 0( "anagcnrnt training program or 
toS Aril % ie. dwel °f»"8 your management skills pVfo? to or with- 

jnjhe first six ftonths after tuning a sui>ervisory position in Word Process- 




Yes 



No 



\ 



NOTE: S[ < r Y ^.^f!J CSC r ib « «* type(s) and extent of rannagW train- 
' se^sSoT* Pn ° r t0 ° r * < h ° samc ass l S^your1re. 



Type of Training 




- Biwljnent fn college management coursc(s) 

- ^rollmcnt m aanagenent nnd/or supervisory sem- 

inars or workshops provided by professional 
£K f^,* 8 ^ in «trUtive Management Soci- 
ety and American Management Association 
in-ftousc management training programfs) 

. Management and/or supervisory cou'rsefs) provided 
by equipment vendors H 

, Other (Please specify) 



Extent of Training. 
(Total Number of Hours) 



27. ONGOING TRAINING NEEDS 



Yes 



No 



. No Opinion 



-> NOTE: If Yes, rank in order of importance the first three topici'you 
believe would be roost helpful to you. , — — p ^ u 



Rank 



Topics 



"SJSS t( " :hniCal SkillS ffcn0WlcdgC °P erati0 " * office 

. Budgeting and accounting skills 

. Data processing skills 

— KfeSaM.T"'""' °' onJ ,>bic,:tiv ' !s ■ ' 

— ^rsytH5ir,,si„ir udi " 8 im ' !rt * ct " 8 it ™ ,,i ' 

Methods and techniques of su.wrvisiug people 

^?"'SnT ltin8 and Procedures writing, etc. 

Other (Please specify) b 



28. CAREER PATH 



K <* P— in your 



Yes 



No 



, Working on it 
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29. JOB TITLES 



What general job title is used for emp) 
equipment? ^ 



Correspondence/ i rig Sccrcta; 
' Document Specialist , 
[Magnetic Keyboard Specialist 
[ Opprator (mag card? other) 
[ Power Typist 
[ Repro* Typist. 
' Secretary 
[ Text Editing Typist 

Transcriber 




who operate Word Processing 

_ Transcription Specialist 
"Typing Specialist 
~ Word / Processing Operator 
"2 Word Processing Secretary 
"Word Processing Specialist 
"Word Processing Technician 
"Word Processing Typist 
" Word Processor 
"Other (Please specify) 
1 



30. INITIAL TRAINING ON MAGNETIC MEDIA 

Where do nost of your Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretaries se- 
cure their initial equipment ttainim; on magnetic media? (Check one) ' 



High School 

Ccranunity/Junior College 
Private .-Business College 
r post-Secondary Vocational 

or Technical School 
4-Year College or University 



Equipment Vendor (s) 
Your Organization 
Another Organization- 
Other (Please specify) 



31. IN-SERVICE TRAINING • / 

Please check all the types and extent of equipment training a newly employed - 
Wot^ Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretary in your organization usually 
receives. * 



Type of Training 



Extent of Training 
(Total NWkt of Jfours) 



Attends, equipment vendor school (s) 
] Fdnnal in-housc training (such as self-paced 

instructional programs) 
No training provided other than explanations 

and occasional help from other. Word 

Processing employees 
Other (Please specify) 



32. EMPLOYMENT TESTING 

AT Does yoor organization administer employment tests to potential Word Procbss- 
ing Ope ra tor /Cor respondence Secretaries ? 




Yes 



No 



(■If No, skip to Part D on page 10) 

S. 1 l£ Yes, what types of cmployioent tests are administered?. (Check all types 

given) 

General* Knowledge Typing (Production) 

Language AVt5 (graiirar, punc- Typing (Straight copy timed 

tuation, spelling, etc.) , writing) 

Machine Transcription Other (Please specify) 

Proofreading 

Reading Comprehension ^ 

Shortliand 



,er|c 
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32. EftPljCYMQsfr TESTING (IWINUUD1 * j, 

' trtXllVr^SlT^ ^ f ° 4 «p1o*c*" who might 




lcasechcck the minimum* speed your organization requires 
wtercd for an Operator/Correspondence Secretary position. 

J — 6r less words a minute - . " 60 words a minute 

40 words a minute - more than 60 words a minute 

5p words a minute 




£2Dli * Bnploymcnt Factors 

Extent of training on Wbrd Processing magnetic equipment, 

^Grades an school (dvcrall) 

• , Grades in school (English and/or office education cpursc(s)) ' 

Impression made in application process (letter of application. 

^ data sheet, and/or interview) « v * 

q . Level of education attained 

References (personal, and experience) supplied by applicant • 

Type of previous work experience 

Other (Please specify) 



^J^in^^Knolf % UT l C * U ^%^«r organization in recnuting Word 
nrocessmg personnel? (Rank m order \>f Importance) 



^3. EMPLOYEE RECRUITMENT 

tre the two m; 
sing persorijic 

B2Sfc • Sources 



Direct application ('Valk- in") 

: Bnploymcnt agencies (public and private) 

Newspaper and other advertising A 

'Public and private educational institutions V„ 

Transfers within organization 

Other (Please specify) ; ♦ 

34. WORK MEASUREME>fr ' , - ? ~ 

N. 

Issome form of w>rk measurement system used to measure the production of Wbrd 
Pro cess ing in your organization? 

Yes No 

NOTE: If Yes, what general measurement system is used? 

- °r st ™ kes or characters Number of documents • 

"ESS 52- ■ <*l»r (Please specify) 




> NOTE: 



[ Number of Lines 
] Number of partial pages 
Number of full pages 




. v — — — 

If Yes, how arc the measurement results used? (Check all that apply) 

Evaluation of total Wbrd Processing production in organization 
Evaluation of Word Processing employees 
Evaluation of tijne expended in completion of jobs 

n^lw»H h of cm I )3 ?y^ wafrtnB, equipment, and cost justification, etc. 
Other* (Please specify) 



PliftSE COWTIMIH TO T!0i NISCT MICE. 
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35. EDITING AND PROOFREADING POLICY 

Please indicate the f 
(Check all that apply) ^ — # v 

_1 Operator is responsible for correct formatting 

Operator is responsible for correct spelling *k 

Operator is responsible for corceet punctuation 

Operator is responsible for cofrrocting grammar errors 

> Operator is responsible for rciorring questions back to originator 

Supervisor responsible for. copy editing 

All copy prepared without change^as is) 

Other (Please specify) (. 



How is proofreading usually handle*? in your organization? 



Specific person (s). is assigned to proofread most work 

Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Secretary proofreads own work 

Combination of the above tvo methods 

Administrative or •Traditional" Secretary proofreads work returned to 
- them 

Other (Please specify) 



36. TRAINING ON EQUIMENT NEEDED BY AN ENTRY- LEVEL WORD PROCESSING OPERATOR/CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SECREtARY PRIOR TO ^IPIjOYREOT — : 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ^ 

Please indicate in the appropriate columns for each type of equipment (withja 
check mark) : ' 

(1) whether you believe the acquisition of operating skill on that 
v type of equipment is very important , somewhat important , or 

* • winporta nt; and 

(2) . it important, where the skill should be learned— in school, ofi-tho-job, 

both in school and on-the-job, or no opinion. 




Equipment 
* „ Should Be Able 
To Operate 


Level of 
Importance 


If Important, 
Where Skill 
Should Be Learned 


Very 

Important 


Somewhat 
i Important 


i 

Unimportant 


Learned 

In School 


O 

ti 


[Learned In 


AS 


i 

No Opinion 


1. Typewriter (manual or ciectric) 1. 

2. Typewriter (specialized, e.g., 2. 

proportional! or correcting) 

3. Transcription equipment 3. 

4. Magnetic media keyboards 4. 

a. Memory \ a. 

b. Magnetic caijd ^b. 

c. Magnetic cassette c. 

d. Magnetic disk or diskette d. 

e. Visual display e. 

f. Other (Please specify) f. 














































































































































5. Composing equipment S* 

6. Phototypcsctting equipment 6. 

7. Other (Please specify) 

7. 
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37. LENGTH OF LEARNING CURVE 



Khat have you found to be the average length of the learning curve for a newly 
employed Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Sccretary-whc/ can type 40 - 
SO words a minute 'accurately but who has not been twined oiymagnetic j^ia 
typewriters (before he/she can^ be productive on. magnetic Woftl Processing equip- 
»cnt to a satisfactory level onfall, applications they will eventually be ex- 
pcctM t<5 perform in your organization)? / 

> • «. * 

1-5 days 1-2 roohths s ^ 5 • 6 months 

6 - 15 days 3-4 months , y More than 6 months 

16 - 30 d^ * y 

38. MAJOR WEAKNESSES OF WORD PROCESSING OI^TOR/CORI^WJDENCE SECRETARIES > 

A* In working with entry-level Word Processing Operator/Correspondence Secre- 
taries in your organization, have you noted any major weaknesses relative 
t0 ^ei r skills, knowledge of office- procedures, and/or attitudes? 

Yes No No Opinion 



^B. If Yes, 



If Yes, rank the three .weaknesses of which ygu are most aware, (Please add 
any weaknesses which have not been included in the listing provided.) 

Rank Weaknesses 

Inadequate basic typing skills (speed and accuracy) 
"Inadequate granmar skills 
I nadequate knowledge of punctuation 
Inadequate proofreading skills 
I nadequate spelling skill* 
c I nadequate "use of dictionary 

l hadc<friatc vocabulary; laclf specialized terminology 
Lack of experience in the basiness world and in the office 
[lacfc of experience or training on magnetic typewriter 
"^oor attitude ("don't care" attitude; little or no initiative; 

unwilling to learn new skills) 
JTend to type in similar pattern to how they speak (e»g., leave 
~ off word endings) 
Other (Please specify) 



&. SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT 

To what extent are you involved in making decisions relative to obtaining new 
pieces of Word Processing equipment? (Check all that are applicable) 

M ake recommendations to upper management 
k H elp develop specifications for new equipment 

I nteract and/or work with purchasing agent in selecting new equipment 
Make final decision relative to buying/leasing new Word Processing . 

equipment 
O ther (Please specify) 
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What would you suggest as dreas oil training needed by entry- level Word 
Processing Opcratqr/Corxcspondence Secretaries prior to employment over 
and beyond that^ needed by "Traditional" Secretaries who type?" 
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APPENDIX C 



WORD PROCESSING "OPERATOR/ CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARY INTERVIEW FORM 



403 



NAMBW INTERVIEWER 



-i — r 



HCMR TELEPHCNE 



SCHOOL TELEPHONE 



DELTA PI EPSMJCN CHAPTER^ 



NAME OF PERSON INTEWIEMED 



BUSINESS TELEPHONE^ 



{'kCRD PROCESSING OPEI^TOR/COHRESPOWENCE SECRETARY INTERVIEW FOFmJ 



• DIRECTIONS: CHECK OR FILL JN APPROPRIATE SPACES 
'l. NAME OF ORGANIZATION ^ 



2. REGIONAL LOCATION OF ORGANIZATION (Check one 



E astern Southern m 

* . i 
3. NAIURB OF ORGANIZATION (G*ck one ) 



North-Central 



Mountain Plains. 



Western 



Accounting 
" Education 
'Engineering 
* Finance, insurance, 
" or real estate 

"Goyemoent 



- Legal 

Manufacturing 

Medical • 

* Transportation * cora- 
nmication, and 
utilities 



Wholesale/retail 

trade 
Other (Please 
' specify) 



4. SEX OF, RESPONDENT: . ^Feaale m 

5. AGE OF RESPONDENT* (At nearest birthday) 

Under 20 

- ~ 20-24 



Male 



25 - 29 
30 - 3d 



40-49 
' % 0 or over 



6 LENCIHAND TYPE OF PREVIOUS OFFICE EXPERIENCE (Check all of the types of office work at 
previously employed and list the nurfer of years of .experience in .the 
right-hani column. 




Type of Office Work 



Nuober of, Years 
of Experience 



Receptionist 

' Clerk . 

' Secretary 

' Supervisor •••••••• 

• /dndnistrative assistant . 
' No office experience 
' Other (Please specify) 



7. - PRESENT JOB TITIE 



Correspondetoce/ing Secretary 
1 Document Specialist 
' Magnetic Keyboard Specialist 
' Operator (mag card, other) 
' Power Typist 
' Repro Typist 
' Secretary 

• Text Editing Typist 

* Transcriber 



Transcription Specialist 
' Typing Specialist 
' Iford Processing Operator 

* Hbrd Processing Secretary 

1 Iford Processing Specialist 
' lford Processing Technician 
' Vford Processing Typist 

* Wbrd Processor 

* Other (Please specify) 
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8. iSClB'4 ? 'nMB IN PRESENT POSITION- * 

Lass than 6 months * ,\ • " 1>* 3 years 

2 More than 6 ucnths but less J fcpjhan 3 years but less than 5 years 

. — T than 1 year flT^rs or rote 

9. 1 EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND (Check all schools attended and whether you completed the 

regents to earn a degree or certificate) ^ Qr icate 

of Cocglqtion Earned 

*K Schools Attended • . M 
— - • YES NO 



Comprehensive High School . . 

1 Vocational High School— • . 

: (feminity/ Junior College . . 

' Private Business College * . 
' Post-Secondary Vocational 

* or Technical School . • ■• • 

4-Year College or University 
'Other (Please- specify) 



10. GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND UJTLES " 

* • • 
Place a check nark In the appropriate cqlunjn which indicates best how often you 
perform the following duties. If you have additional duties not l^ted, indicate 
them in the space provided- under "Other." Also, please describe the approximate ^ 
" percentage of your working time spent on each of seven of the nine areas listed iri 
the space provided. at the- extreme right-. 

Check: ALWAYS- if you perform the listed duty "90 - 100 percent of the time 
OFTEN - if you perfonn the duty 70 - 89 percent of the .time • • 
SCMEriMES - if you perform the duty 40 - 69- percent of the time 
RARELY - if you perfonn the duty 1-39 percent of the time 
, NEVER - if you perfonn the duty less than 1 percent of the time 



(Check only one column for each item) 



Area 1: TYPEWRITING 
' Do you type: 

1. Letters and memos 

2. Reports 

3. Legal documents 
. 4. Business fonts 

5. Company manuals, policies 

6. • Tabulated materials 

7. Statistical data 

8. Mailing-lists 

9. -Telegrams 

10. Financial statements 

11. ■ Other (Please specify) 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
• 5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9, 
10. 



11. 



09 

12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 



■ r 

^Repetitive correspondence • 12. 

Original one-tiae correspondence 13. 
Short documents (10 or fewer pages)14. 
Kediuft-lcngth documents (U-2S 15. 
pages) 

Long documents (26 or more pages). 
• Special projects 
Confidential materials 
Stencils 
Spirit masters 
Offset masters 
Carbon copies 



16. 
17 
18. 
19. 
20, 
•21. 
22. 



ft 



fUtP 



Approximate 
Percentage 

of Total 
torkTime 

Spent on 
TYPING 
Activities 



□ 



PLEASE CONTINUE TO THE NEXT ft 



10. GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBIirniiS AND DUTIES (CONTINUED) 
(Check only one colimn for eacft item) 



Area-1: TYPEKRITOC (C0NTO5IED) 
1 Do you type from; 

25. Handwritten input 
• 24* Typewritten (light revision) 

25. Typewritten (heavy revision) 

26. Rough. draft 
.27. OCR 

'2S. Other (Please specify 



Do you * 

4 29. Produce copies by automatic 

■ playback - 

30. Correct errors by codiiypkuirtg 30. 
playback 

31. , Revise previously typed work by 31. 
correcting magnetic cards or 
tape 

TRANSGuWiON 
Do you 

\ m Transcribe aachine dictation 

2. Priortize docuuents, tasks 

3. Proofread all typed docunents 

4. Handle confidential correspondence f 4. 

data by transcription • 

5. Other (Please specify) t S. 




Do you: . , 

1. Organize and maintain a retention 

filing systcsn 

2. Organize and maintain a filing 

system for stored or recorded 
data 

3. Interpret codir.g system for docu- 

ments typed in Word Processing 
center(s) 

4. Assist supervisors with routine 

reports 

5. f&intain daily production records 

jEbr center(s) 

6. log your wrk in and out 

7. Maintain and update programed 

stored data 

8. Other (Please specify) 



TEST 



Do you: 

1. Meet and greet people .visiting 

the center (s) 

2. Requisition and maintain office 

supplies 

3. Other (Please specify) 
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Approximate 
Percentage " 
of Tbtal 
Work Tina 
Spent' in 
TRANSCRIPTION * 
Activities 



□ 



Approximate 
Percentage 
of Total 
Work JTtae 
Spent in 
RECORDS 1 
MANAGEMENT 
Activities 



□ 



\ 



Approximate 
Percentage 
of Total 
Work Time 
Spent in 
GENERAL 
CLERICAL* 
Activities 
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10. GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND JXfflES CONTINUED) 

Check: ALWtfS • if you pertfon^the listed duty 90 - 100 percent of tlje tioe 
OFTEN - if you perform the duty 70 - 89 percent of the time 
SOMETIMES • if you perform the, duty 40 - 6? percent of the tone 
RARELY • if you perform the duty 1-39 percent of the time 
NEVER - if you perform- the duty less than 1 percent of the tine 



(Check only, one colum for each item) 



/ 



Arc* S: OFFICE MAiHDES <AND ByjUWENT 

1. Qange typewriter ribbons and take .1. 

general care of your equipment 
How often do yw operate: 

2. Copy machine - % 2. 

3. Dictation^ equipaent 3. 

4. Adding mchine * 4. 
$. Electronic calculator 5. 

6. Mutual typewriter 6, 

7. Electric typewriter 7. 

8. Correcting selectric 8, 

9. Executive typewriter (proportional) 9. 

10. Facsiaile * s w 10. 

11. Maury typewriter "11. 

12. MC/ST . ^ 12. 

13. MT/ST 13. 
* 14. Mag card, exf? m ^ 14. 

• 15. Cathoda-ray.tube display unit IS. 

16.' OoMposer • , 16* 

.17. Photo typesetting equipment 17. 

18. Other please" specify) ~\ * 18. 




Aryft-6: 



TELEPHONE 
Do yout 

1 * Answer incoming calls 

Place calls to principals seeking 

clarification or directions 
Place long distance galls*' 
Maintain a telephone 1 log; 
Record telephone message!* for 
others * ^ 
Other ^Please specify) 



k l. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 



6. 



.1. 
2, 

3. 
•4. 
S. 

6. 



Tine riot 
requested 
for Area 5 



OFFICE PROCEDURES 
Do you use: 

1. Dictionary !• 

Secretary's aamtals 2. 

"Thesaurus 3. 

Word Processing procedures manual 4. 

Telephone directory 5. 
Are you responsible for: * 

6. Providing editorial review 6. 

Proofreading own work 7. 

Formatting new jobs 8. 

Handling revisions ' 9. 

Setting Machines for operations 10. 

Setting your own work priorities 11. 

Other- (Please specify) 12. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 



7. 
I. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
12. 




>Approximate 
Percentage 
of Total 
Work Time 
Spent/in 
TELEPHONE 
Activities 



□ 



Approximate 
Percentage 
of Tot*l 
Work Tine 
, Spent in 
OFFICE 
PROCEDURES 
Activities 



□ 
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10. GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND. DUTIES (CONTINJED) 

(Check only one colum for each item) 
Area 8: 



" 8 



AMNISTRATLVE 
Do you: 

1. Follow directions from supervisor 

2. Give directions to a, group 

3. Assist in developirif procedures 

for the Ward Processing, center (s). 

4. Plan equipment inspection schedule A 

5. "Tty out" new Word Processing 

equipoent 

6. Assist in training new Word Pieces* 

sing personnel t 
- 7. Maintain and report charge-back 
costs 'to various departments 

8. Maintain enployee records in the 
. Word Processing centers) 

9. Provide tours, of center(s) for 

visitors , 
. 10. Demonstrate equipment use ' 
11. Other (Please specify) 



GENERAL ATTITUDE 
Jto you: 

K Organize and manage your work area 

2. Use supplies wisely 

3. Prioritize tasks and manage tine 

effectively 

4. Ifork effectively in spite of 

interruptions 

5. Willingly assist other employee* 

with overflow work and in typing 
. niltipaged documents 

6. fork well under pressure in meet- 

ing deadlines 
•7„ rttintain a goo4 attendance record 

8. Demonstrate loyalty to employer 

9. Demonstrate initiative 

10. Maintain a steady and high volume 

of work 
H.tjOther (Please specify) 



X. 


1 












-r 








- 
























































» 1 
































• 
























^ 















Percentage 
of Total 
Wbrk Tii» 
Spent in 
AEMINI- 

-stoative 

Activities 



□ 



Time not 
requested 
for Area 9 




11. INITIAL TRAINING CN MAGNETIC MEDIA 

Khere did you secure your initial equipment training on magnetic media? 



High. School' 

' Gcwainity/ Junior College 
' Private Business College 
* Post-Secondary Vocational 
' or Technical School 
4-Year College or University 



Equipment Vendor (s) 
' Your Organization 
'Another Organization 
' other (Please specify) 
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12. IN-SERVICE/OTHER TRAINING _ 

Please check a* the types and extent of eguirocnt training you received *4>en you were 
SrSThSS aS: Preprocessing OperatorJ&rrwpondence Secretary. 

. " • Extent of Training 

♦ T ype of Training On Job .(Ibttl4ta*er»of Hours) - 

1. - " Attended equipment vendor school(s) ' • |. '. — ; 

2. Attended formkin-house training ■ (such *• _ 



3. 



as self-paced instructional progssns) 
No training provided other than explanations 3. 

md o ccas ional help from etJicr Word 

Processing eaployees . 
. Other (Please specify) 



4. 



13. ON-GOING TRAINING 



ERJC 



ttw do you and other Word Processing O^™^^ 3 ^^,*^? 1 * 5 ** 
organization learn about new equipment, procedures, and applications? 

g^^Stidns ' — Other (Please specify) 

" Office mgazines and books 



'Membership in professional 
" associations (NSA, etc.) 



14. CAREER PATH 

Is there an established "built-in" career progression for Ward Processing- personnel 
in existence in your organisation at present? 

Yes ; !S> . . 

IS MAJOR HEADJESSES OF WORD PROCESSING OPERATOR/OORRESPONDENCB SECRETARIES 

• jfrovidedO #' 

ggofc Weaknesses 

Inadequate basic typing skills (speed and accuracy) 

Inadequate graaoar skills 

Inadequate knowledge of punctuation 
— *~ Inadequate proofreading skills 
inadequate spelling skills 

Inadequate use of dictionary , - 

■ to learn new skills) 

Other (Please specify) 



/ 



PLEASE CynMlfe TO THE NEXT PACE. 



16. LIKES Jlfffi DISUKES.CF EMPLOYMENT 

A. list thjw- thlngs you' like «ost about your present job. 



(1). 



(3). 



T 



B. List three things you dislike most about yovnvpresent job. 
(1)_ 



(2). 



(3>_ 




17. CQJPETEJCIES NEEDED BY AN ENTKtf-LEVEL KORD PROCESSING 0tH^T0R/O3BHESP0NDDKI SECRETARY 
i In an effort to determine the basic competencies needed by an entry-level Word Processing 
^Stor/Src^Sn^retary a/SeU as unere ^^S^iSiS^SS^ia 
7ii*t of ccnuetcncies are identified below. Please add any additional competencies >ou 
iJ^^VtaS^^^ li3ted .' P^e.indicate in the appropriate colims 
' ■ ^"c^Sr^^l^tSfSidsiticn of the competency is very important , sc^what, 
' important, or un Imp ortant; and , , , - ^ • • . 

(2) if important , where' the competency should be learned-in school, on-the-job, 
both In school and on-the-job, or no opinion. 



GxnpetcnciQS 



I. TYPBMUTLNG CCMPETEXCIES 



X^nj^Stity to type with accuracy"" 
J CT foe" ability to type tho.touowing: 



M Ie tter5 M and ticros 
'Reports^ 



jSiP.tL 



Business toras 

' '(temnv normals, policies 



Statistical <^ta 

The SuRcy to keyboard SttorSatxon on 



tpff or cnrds_ 



J2& 



to type t'roa: 

jbshl 



Kahri-writton .rates 
' 1 , Dictation machines 



, Level of 
Importance 



Where Competency 
Should Bo Learned 



s 

4 



li 
li 



c 

ti 
5 



Rniigntv 



mi 



13 
la 



as 



Or* C 



e 

.£ 

c 
*#* 

6- 

a- 



9 
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17. COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY AN ENTTOf-LEVEl WORD PROCESSING OPERATDR/CDRRESPONDENCB SECRETARY 
(CONTINUED^ "i * 



• 4 
4 


Level of 
Importance 


Khere Competency 
Should Be Leame 


' * .' 
.d 


i • 

Competencies * 

n. ft 

J" * 

• 


Very 

Important 


Ik 


■ 

5 


4 

Is 

3 >~* 


• • 




• Sr. - 


\ U TWBfittTING CCKPETENCIES (COOTIWED) • 
















— F. 1 llie ability, to^change typewriter nooons, 
















' ' ' * G. The ablSty to IceySoard oooinents witk 








N 








f '"" 'H the ability) to- operate: 

Eiectric t^cumer * ( 
' • V ♦ ' 'Executive tvpr.vnter i proportional J 




» 


1 


i 


.J— 




- 


"■ ' 1 VC/SY 

" rlthcJc-rav tube disoiav unit i 

fhototvoeset;:in$ ecuicnttnt 
U Tto ability to; 
• Correct errors by coding during 










* i 

% 


• 




Revise previously typed vorK by 
eorr<*c^n!? _i«asneti.c cards or tape 














• 


II. INSCRIPTION C»IPETENCIES - 

A. The ability to: * ; 
Transcribe machine dictation (recorded 
medial with speed and ( accuracy; 

















- 1 ""Cefwstracc cotnpeteivcy in listening 
Prioritize uocimnt^ tusKS n ( 
















IIS/ flKBRDS MANAGfMt^iT 
/ A. The ability to: 












• 




1 1 1 Organise anct maintain a retention 

filing svsten , , 
















Organize and maintain a filing system 
for stored or recorded data 










• 






'" • " Interpret cooing system tor docioents 


V 














^^^ r iti_OteLgrpees5ing <;cnterW 

11^^^ 
















V. OfrFICc >UiU*\ci> AND ajJIFMtuNT 
. A. The ability to operate: 

1 Slctation eouipcsnt *indivx<kai) 














mi 


Monitor '^tatidn T&!*m^*rGmEt^ 

1 Utilire endless- loop, pnone-in, or 
ramtevKtms 
















Adding machine _ 
Eie^tpnuc calculator { 
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17. CCWEIEJCIES NEEDED BY AN ENTRY-LEVEL WORD "PROCESSING OPERATOMCOR^ESPCNDENCE SECRETARY 





















level of " R 
Importance Ij 


» Miete Oocnpetency 
Should Be Learned 1 


■ . :• $ • 

Competencies 

• - 


I Very 

I Important * 


I Somewhat - 
■ Important 


L 

C ! 

1 

s. 


^ jj 


If 


W 


t 

g 

.s : 

5- j 


. A, The ability to use the following 
* reference manuals to collect data: 




• 


—J 

. ! 


• 








P" ' ' librarv canT catalog and oenoaicai maex 

JU The ability to perfora the following ♦ 
computation^ t.- > >T vS* 
Oowpute M lndWIoyal production records 






■ -i 










moductiOT TfitaffilS- i 


f 






• 




• 




JUL dfcutecAL skilU v 

A. tte ability toi ^.A—fe. - 
prcotrcnd " ■ 


i 










• 




instruct correct sciences 
1 * .§«n^nce sentences tn a parasrapn 

■" , ftecognise and correct irpropor sentence 

%# structure ♦ use of words 
" ' 1 beronstrate acceptable vocaoularv 








> 

- 








IX. GENERAL CLLRltiAL SKILLS 
A. the ability to: 

ifeet aflJ <rrcetJ52n.lc 


> 











1 


• 


" b«pt«ittnn n-«l raircain o:f ice stronlies.__ 
" ' OTSn^tUtKl SKILLS 

A. The ability to: • 








9 • 
1 









































V 



THAN?! YOU FOR YOUR TBE AND EXPERTISE IN GRANTING THIS INTERVIEW . 
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APPENDIX D 

ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SUPERVISOR/MANAGER INTERVIEW FORM 

I 

J 




1 



ICM3 TBLKIIUOi 




SCHOOL TELEHIONE 



DELTA PI EPSUjON CHAPTER 



B5 smma sunayisavHiwcBt namim wm 

KAME OF PERSON INTERVIEWED — ^ _J BUSINESS TELEPHONE 

DIRECTIONS: CHECK OR FILL IN APPROPRIATE SPACES 

1. NAME OF ORGANIZATION 

2. REGIONAL LOCATION OF ORGANIZATION (Check one) 

Eastern Southern __ North-Central Mountain Plains' Western 

3. NATURE OF ORGANIZATION (Check one) 

Accounting „ 1.5-1 

..Education — " )tofe C h,ri». ..Wholesale/retail 

Engineering . KSl 8 * tradc 

Finance insurance, "^Transportation r«n Other (Please 

Government • , utilities 

4. SEX OF RESPONDENT Female mit ~ [ 

5. AGE OF RESPONDENT (At nearest birthday) : 

thder 20 2S - 70 

30-39 . so or over , 

_ _ Number of Years 

TVpe of Office Work Experience ■ 

Receptionist 

Clerk ■ 

Secretary [ [ — 

, Supervisor \ " ' 

Administrative assistant "~ 

No office experience 

, Other (Please; specify) 



7. PRESENT JOB TITLE 



_ Administrative Coordinator 
m Administrative Onager 
. Coordinator 

.Coordinator, Administrative Services 
. Coordinator, Administrative Support 
m Manager, Administrative Services 
•Manager, Administrative Support 
t Manager, Infonnation Services 
. Manager, Office Systems 



a. mem of time jitBRESBiHosrnar 



. Less than 1 year 
,1-3 years 



. Manager, Secretarial Services 

, Office Manager ' , 

, Supervisor, Administrative Services 
Supervisor, Administrative Support 
Supervisor, Secretarial Services 
Other (Please specify) 



, More than 3 years, hut less than 5 years 
, 5 years or more 



ERLC 
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9. EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND ^(Check all schools attended and whether you conpletcd the 
requirements to cam a degree or certificate) 

t Degree or Certificate 

Schools Attended of Completion Earned 



7 



2. Vocational High School . 

3. — Coamunity/Jwiior College 

4. Private Business College 

• 5. ; Post-Secondary Vocational 



6. "4-Year College or University. 

7. Other (Please specify) " 



. YES " 


NO 


1. 


I. 


2.' 


2. 


3. 


3. 


4. 


4. T~ 


S. 


S. 


6. 


6. 


7. 


7% 



10. BEGINNING OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT CONCEPT IN ORGANIZATION 

Mien was the document preparation function (typing) separated totally or partially 
froa the administrative support function (nontyping primarily) in your organiza- 
tion at this address? 

mmmmmmm Less than 1 year ago 4 - S years ago 10 or more years 

; 1 - 3 years ago 6-9 years ago ago 

11. ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERN 

Miich one of the following administrative support patterns best fits the structure 
used in your organization? (Check one) 



Centralized (All or most of the administrative nontyping tasks done in a 
central location; most production typing for principals completed by 
other office personnel, perhaps in .a % Wprf Processing center, station, 
etc.) ' 
Decentral ized ' (Administrative Support Secretaries spread throughout the 
organization: generally located somewhat near the principal(s)" they 
support) 

NOTE: If you have a decentralized system, please indicate the type of 
system below: * 

Satellite (usually located near principals serviced) 

Mini-center(s) or clusters 

Individual work stations 

^ Other (Please specify) * 



Mixed (Some personnel perform only administrative (nontyping) support 
tasks; other Administrative Support Secretaries may assist in a Word 
Processing ccnter(s) environment or do considerable typing, perhaps 
custom typing for special projects from time to time) 



Other (Please specify)^ 



ERIC 



12. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

Within your organization, are you structured for administrative support personnel 
to handle custom typing in addition to their regular administrative support 
function? (Custom typing is work that is not standardized and may require sper { al 
handling.) 

s ' Yes Occasionally No 
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13. ORGANIZATIONAL ITWCWORK 

What area of the organization is responsible for administrative support 
budgeting and reporting? . 

Department (Please specify) % . * ** ' 



Functional (Please specify*) 



14. GENERAL AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

Check all of the areas of responsibility that are primarily performed by admini- 
strative support secretarial pc^onnel in your qrganizaticn*. - 

Assisting principal (s) with ■ Making travel arrangements 

administrative details Organizing. work flow 

^ 1 ^ Assisting Wbrd Processing , * Originating correspondence 

v personnel as ,f back-up" Performing telephone services 

Copying, a Preparing graphs and charts 

Drafting of reports typing (Limited or custom work 

Filing k ; primarily) 

Flowcharting . Writing office procedures 

Gathering data of various \ Other (Please specify) 
kinds 



Keeping various records 
Making appointments 
Making meeting and conference 
arrangements 



15. ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS USING ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SERVICES 

1 - 5 21 - 35 76 - 100 

6 - 10 36 - 50 101 - 250 

11 ' 20 51 - 75 : More than 250 

16. NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT EMPLOYEES BY LEVEL AND SEX 

How many persons in your organization at this address are currently working in 
administrative support jobs? (Include yourself if not included on another 
questionnaire) 

Level _ " . Female Male 

Administrative Services Supervisor/ Manager^ "iiizz^—, 



Senior Administrative Secretary (first-line 
supervisor/coordinator) 

Administrative Support Secretary 

Other (Please specify)^ 



x 



TOTAL 4YIMBER OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT EMPLOYEES 

17. REIATIONSHIP TO PRINCIPALS - 

For which principals in your organization do the Administrative Support 
Secretaries usually provide assistance? 

. . . Only selected principals to whom thdy are assigned (permanent or 
semi-permanent assignment) 
Any principals requiring administrative support (first come-first 
served policy general iy) 

Selected principals usually, but any other principals when needed 

I Other (Please specify) ^ 



\ 9 
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ASSIGNMENT OH WORK ' " . 

To when do Administrative Support Secretaries usually repott to receive work 
. assignments? T 

--,. ., >SoIol y to you as sppcrvisor/raanager for assignments of duties and 
evaluation 

T° a specific principal for assignment of duties* and evaluation 

Both of the above 
_^ Othor (Please specify) . 



UTILIZATION OF 'TEAM APPROACH" 

Is a "team approach" used to provide, support services to principals? 

Yes Occasionally , _ 

TOTAL NttlBER Of EMPLOYED SUPERVISED 

How many employees are under ?our direct supervision? 



,No 



5 

10 



11 - 15 
16-20 



, 21 - 25 

' tore than 25 



GBERAL JOB ^POSSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF St^VISOR/NttNAGER 

Place a check nark in the appropriate colum which indicates best the degree of 
responsibility you have for the following duties. 'If you have additional duties 
not listed, indicate them in the space provided by "Other." 

Check: ALWAYS - if you are always the one to perform this .duty when it is 
performed. 

OFIB! • if you .are usually the one to perform this duty when it is 
performed. 

A ^ S0^ETI^ES - if the performance of this duty is done by you about half 
the time when it is performed. *~ ~ 

RARELY • if you are seldom the one to perform this duty when it is 
performed. 

NEVER - if you never have this responsibility. 
(Check only- one colum for each item) 



PLANNING RESPONSIBILITIES - 

1. Providing orientation, to management 
ana other employees- to the admini- 
strative support system 

2. Analyzing office systems and' admini- 
strative procedures 

3. "Selling" Word Processing to 
principals and secretaries 

4 * Determining needs of principals 

5. Designing the organizational struc- 
ture of the administrative* support 
system 

6. Establishing a budget 

7. Developing, writing, and imple* 
renting procedures 

8. Other (Please specify) 



ALWAYS 

OFTEN 

SOME- 
TOES 

RARELY 
NEVER, 






4 




































i 
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*. CBmm JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF SUPERVISOR/M^GER (CONTINUED) 



(Check only one colunn for each item) 

l££*J} ORGANIZING RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. Creating an effective work ^ 
environment, both physical 
and psychological 
* # fleeting office equipment 
3. Organizing work flow 
4.. Coordinating work schedules of 
. pers onnel 

5. Writing job descriptions 

6. Establishing career paths for 
personnel 

7. Distributing work to personnel 
o. Other, (Please specify) 



S2 



2, 
3j 

61 

8. 



Area 3: 



2, 
3. 
4« 



Area 4: 



CONTROLLING RESPONSIBILITIES 
1; Establishing a work measurement program 
Establishing productivity standards 
using charge-back system 
Using various types of reporting fbrins 
(Please li ? t below the forms you 
routinely use) 

\ * « 



5 * Other IPlease^specify) 



- ■■ ^ 

DIRECTING 5 COORDINATING RESPONSIBILITIES 
1. .Selecting administrative siraport 
. personnel > 

Training administrative "support 
personnel 

Developing and implementing ongoing 
training and developmental program « 
for adninistrative support personnel 
conducting performance evaluations 
Motoring employee progress 
Supervising and motivating personnel 
Other (Please specify) 



2. 
3. 



4* 
5. 
6. 
7. 



lj 
2. 
3J 
4J 



3J 



4J 
5J 

7J 
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APPROXIMATE PERO-WAGE OF TOTAL WORKING TIME SPD^ ON RESPONSIBILITIES 

Wcasc describe the approximate percentage of your total-working time spent 
oa each of the four areas of responsibility. 

^ Approximate * 

- ■ . * .Percentage 

1 s ' of Total 

- * < Work Time 

Planning Responsibilities, .......... ' 

Organizing Responsibilities , % ' 

Controlling Responsibilities ^ \ 

.Directing 5 Coordinating Responsibilities . . ^1 

- V -. ' , 

ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT PROVIDED BY SUPERVISOR 
Doyou provide administrative support to one or more principals part of the 

Yes No a 

TRAINING FOR PRESENT POSITION 

Bid yoyr organization provide any type of management -training program or course 

ot study to help in developing your management. skills prior to or within the 

J 51 £ njonth ' ™ ter tuning a supervisory position in administrative support 
services? v; * 

I v Yes _ ^ No 




NOTE: If Yes, please describe the typt-(s) and extent of management 
training you received prior to or at the same time you assuned 
- your present position. 



Type of Training 

/Enrollment in college management 

course (s) 
t Enrollment in management and/or 
supervisory seminars or' workshops 
provided by professional groups, 
such as Administrative Management 
Society and American Management 
Association • 
In-house management training progtam(s) 
Management and/or supervisory course (s) 

provided by equipment vendors 
Other (Please specify) 



Extent of Training 
(Total Number of Hours) 
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2S., ONGOING TRAINING NEEDS 



rrS 



Yes 



No 



No Opinion 



' ? mEi ? f J cs « ranH in order of. importance the first three topics you 
believe would be most helpful to you. 



Rank 



Topics" . 



, Additional technical skills (knowledge and operation of office 

* systcins) * 

■ Budgeting and accounting skills 

t Data processing skills J 

( Development and implementation of goals and objectives 

Inter-personal relations 

- Management information systems 

Methods.^d techniques of supervising petrole 

, Offace administration techniques 

- .Records management systems 

Report writing and procedures writing, etc. 

Other (Please specify) *' • 



•26. CAREER PATH 



y^a^ - t * u *- a for P^ttai in 



Yes 



No 



Working cm it 



27. JOB TITLES' 



mwSHS^&^SV 5 -^ f ° r wh0 P erf0 ™ Primarilrftontyping 

£1 wieJy of ways)? 8 " 8 * preparin 8 "P 0 * 5 ' ^ assisting principals 



* Administrative Assistant 
_ Administrative Secretary 
Administrative Specialist 

Administrative Support Secretary 

Adninistrative Support Specialist 

Assistant 
Executive Assistant 



assisting principals 

m Management Support Clerk 
. Management Support Secretary 
w Management Support Specialist 
s Secretary 

] Service Center Clerk 
Other (Please specify) 



28. INITIAL BASIC OFFICE TRAINING 



S3? SfS^inSgf^S 8 ^ Sup - rt secretarics secure their inltial 

, 4-Year College or University 

Your Organization 

Another Organization 

Other (Please specify) 



, High School 

, Cbnmmity/Junior College 
, Private Business Cbllege 
, Post-Secondary Vocational or 
Technical School 



9 
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29. IN-SERVICE/OniER TRAINING 

Please check a/l the types and extent of training a newly employed Administrative 
Sqpport Secretary in your organization usually receives. 



TVpe of Training 



Ext 
(Total 



il^uiicr 



Training 
or of Hours) 



.Fonnal iri-house training (such as self- 
paced instructional programs or 
review classes) v 

t No training provided other than 
explanati9ns and occasional help 
from other employees or super- 
visor (s) 

Other (Please specify) > ' 



30. EMPLOYWNT TESTING 

A. Does your organization administer employment tests to potential Administrative 
Support Secretaries? 

^Z] Yes No - 

(If No, skip to Part D of this question) 
^""^ B * ^fven) ' ** at tyPCS ° £ 5nployment tests administered? (Check all types 



m Shorthand 

"Typing (Production) 

. Typing (Straight copy timed 

writing) 
t Other (Please specify) 



~ Clerical Aptitude 

Decision-Making 

Filing 

. General Xhowledge 

Language Arts (Grammar, punctu- 

ation, spelling, etc.) 

cbchinp Transcription : 

Proofreading 

■ j Reading Comprehension ; 

C. Docs Vour organisation require an Administrative Support Secretary to have 
typing skills? 



Yes 



No 



Certain positions only 



NOTE; If Yes, please check the minimun speed your organization 
requires to be considered tor an Administrative Support 
Secretary position. 



1 35 or less words a minute 
40 words a*minute 
' SO words a minute 



60 words a minute 
] more than 60 words a 
minute 



D. Does your organisation require an Administrative Support Secretary to have 
shorthand skills? 9 



Yes 



Certain positions only 



NOTE: If No, does your organization prefer to hire Administrative 
Ct ~ — * * ^ - 1 sho^ • 



Support Secretaries who have' shorthand skills?* 
-^Z| Yes No 



NOTE: If Yes , why is this? 



f 
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30. EMPUJYMOT TESTING (CONTINUED) 

E. Wiat factors arc considered in determining whether an applicant will 
pcrfotm satisfactorily as an Administrative Support Sccrctniy? Please 
rank in order of importance' the three factors you are most apt to use 
in making such a determination. (Thfs refers to factors in addition 
to any employment tests required.) 

Rank Employirent Factors 

Extent of training on office equipment 

Grades in school (overall) 

Grades in School (English and/or office education course(s) ) 

Iaj^ression made in application process (letter of application, 

data sheet, and/or -interview) 
wm __ mm Level ^of education attained 

References (personal and experienco) supplied by applicant 

Type of \previous work experience 

Other, (Please specify) * *. : 



31. EMPLOYEE RECRUITMENT 

Miat are the two majot sources utilized by your organization in recruiting 
administrative support! personnel? (Rank in order of importance) 



Rank ^ j Sources 

Direct application CValk-in") 

Employment agqncies (public and private) 

Newspaper and pther advertising 

Public and private educational institutions 

Transfers within organization 

^ Other (Please specify) 



32. WORK MEASUREMENT ^ - 

Is sooe form of work measurement system used to measure the production of 
Administrative Support Secretaries in your organization? 

- h i -i Ycs 1 N° Occasionally 

* ft UflUs: If Yes, please describe the system used. : 



NOTE: If Yes, how are the measurement results used? (Check aU that 
apply) \ 

Evaluation of total administrative support production in 

organization , - 

Evaluation of administrative support employees 

Evaluation of time expended in completion of tasks or jobs 

Evaluation of employee staffing, office equipment, and cost 

justifications 
Other (Please specify) ' 



9 
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33. M/UORWiAKWiSSES Ol : A1M1NISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

A. > In working with entry-level Administrative Support Secretaries in your 
• organization, have you noted anymajor weaknesses relative to their • 
skills, knowledge of office procedures, and/or attitudes? ^ 



Yes No No Opinion 



B. If Yes, rank the three weaknesses of which you are nfest aware. (Please 
add iny weaknesses which have not been included in the listing provided.) 

tank Weataesscs 

Inability to % handle telephone services adequately 

Inadequate basic typing skills (speed and accuracyj 

Inadequate clerical skills (greeting people, scheduling appoint- ■ 

aents, etc.) * 
Inadequate grammar skills 

Inadequate knowledge of finanrial'ond other recordkeeping systens 

_ _ Inadequate mathematical skills 

Inadequate proofreading skills 

Inadequate spelling skills 

mmmmmmm Inadequate use of dictionary 

Inadequate vocabulary; lack Specialized terminology 

____ Lack of cqperience and knowledge of recortlsNn^nageroent systems 

t Lapk of experience in the business world and in the office 

» - tack of knowledge .relative to handling mailing services 

„ Poor attitude ("do^t care" attitude; little or no initiative; 

unwilling to learn new skills) 
Other (Please specify) ( 

34. ADDITIONAL TRAINING FOR ENTRY-LEVEL AEMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES 

What would you suggest as areas of training needed by entry- level Administrative 
Support Secretaries over and beyond that for 'Traditional" Secretaries? 



APPENDIX E 

**" ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARY INTERVIEW FORM 
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tttKBCF JNTEfVIHWER. 
HCME THJEPHCfk 



SCHOOL TE1JEM0NS 



DELTA PtEPSILCN CHAPTER 



| Ami 



AB41NISIRAXIVE SUPPORT SECRETARY IKTEFyiEN FORI 



NMB OF PERSON IKIEFYIEWED 



BUSINESS TB£PHWB 



MRBCTHNS: CHECK OR FILL IN APPROPRIATE SPACES 



1, HMB OF CRCAmZAlICN 



2. REGIONAL LOCATION OF ORGANIZATION (Check one) 

Eastern Southern ttarth-Central 

3. fiATURE OF ORGANIZATION (Check one) 



, Mountain Plains 



Hestom 



Accounting ' 

Education* 
Engineering 
Finance, insurance, 

or real estato 
Gcvemotnt 

4. SEX OF RESPONDENT ' , 



Manufacturing 
Medical 

'Transportation, com- 
■unlcaticn, and 
utilities 



Wholesale/retail 

trade 
Other (Please 
' 5p«fify) 



Feaale 



Male 



5* AGS OF RESPONDENT (At nearest birthday): 



Under 20* 
'20-24 



25 • 29 
30-39 



40 - 49 
SO or over 



6. UBCIH AND TYPE CF PREVIOUS OFFICE EXPERIENCE, (Check all of the types of office work at 
\*ich you -were previously mployed tnd list the fc»Kr of years of experience in the 
right-hand column. 



Type of Off icfr Work 
Receptionist • 

'Clerk • % • . 

Secretary « ♦ . . . 

' Supervisor . • « 

' Administrative assistant . . . 
' fte office experience • 
'Other (Please specify) 



Nuaber of Years 
of Experience, 



?. PW5SEKT JOB TITLB 

Adainistrativo Assistant 

Adainistrative Secretary 
Adtiaistrative- Specialist 

— ~ Adainistrai:iva Support S#cretary 
Executive Assistant 
Executive Secretary 

I, UENGW OF TWB IN PRESENT POSITION 

Lees than 6 aonths 

" 1 Mbrt tteA 6 tenths tut less 

« XXm 1 y«tr 



Mmegeaont Support Clerk 

* Hmagewnt Support Secretary 

* Keraount Support Specialist 

* Service Center Clerk 

* Other (Please specify) 



'Mbre S tSS r s years but less thsa S years 
' S years or note 
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E^^^a*^ *U schools attendedand whether you conflicted the 



roquimwnta to earn a degree 0/ certifies to) 
Schools Attended 



X. 
2. 
3. 

5.; 

7. ' 



. Comprehensive High School 
u Vocational High School 
. Ccnwmlty/JlszUor College , 
. Private Business College. 
m Past-Secondary Vocational 

or Technical School 
, 4-Year College or'lhiversity 
. Other (Please specify) 



DISTRIBUTION OF KCRK 

Fim **» you receive core than SO percent of your work? . 

5£?!l er { SU ?!2f is ? r ? f *k*rtstrative support function 

Originator/principal . 

Setretaxy ^elects own work, 

; Word Processing coordinator or manager 
Other (Please specify)^ ; . 



J)exr«f oy Certificate 
of Completion Earned 


• YES 


NO 


l". 

2. 

3. 

4. — ; 

s. ■ 


I. 
2. 

37 

4. ~ 

5. ~ 


6. 


6. *' 


7. 


7. 



JttfiER OF PRINCIPALS USING- AEH^nSTRATIVE SUPPORT SERVICES 
How nany originators/principals do ^ou regularly assist? 9 



1 
2 



6 - 8 
9-12 



. 13 - 16 ; 
wore than 16 



GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARY • 

Place a check .nark in tho approirriate colitei at the right which best indicates vour 
degr^ of responsibility in- the following list of <duti«, which hive ^ lWd^ 
unjer si? headings* If you have additions! duties not lis^rpSaM^t <K£in 

offe^en^K^ Pe " 1 - * *"* *" 

Ch * dC: \«* ar0 liSSS. to'perfom this duty when it is performed-. 

• • Y? f *« l^S «« one" perfom this duty when It is perfonJod 

SOMETIMES - if the ; periomuvt of this duty is done by you about half the 

t»e when it is periomod. , 

RARELY -it you are soldo* the one to perform this duty when it i- performed. 
NEVER - if ycu' ncverl Svrthjs responsibility, pwxoraea. 

(Please check only one colutn for each iteai) 



1: WttTrmC&HJMCATICN 

jtajyou handle business correspondence 

. 1. . Dictating to others 

Dictating to voicewriting nachina 
Taking dictation in shorthand 

and transcribing 
Taking dictation by news of a 
note-taking .aachine (e.g. 
Stanotype) and transcribing 
Transcribing from voicewriting 
Machine 



2. 
3. 

4. 



S. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 



S. 









n 


"1 




4- 




















i 






* « 
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12. GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF AEMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARY 
(CmiMJH)) 



(Please cJtSk.only one colutai for each 



item) 



in 
>- 



Are* 1; WRITTEN CCHUNICATICN (CONTINUED) 
mmmm Do you handl* business correspondence 
by: 

6. Taking direct dictation at the 

typewriter 

7. -Gooposing from employer's long- 

hand notes (^ra^aents) 

8. Copying fron employer's Idnghand 

notes (owBletely written out) 

9. Ccoposjng written cominications 

fro* oral directions' 

10. Answering routine correspondence : 

"without directions 

11. Preparing rough drafts'of 

responses to correspondence 

12. Jotting answer in margin of 

incoming correspondence f making 
copy on reproducing machine, 
and sending original or copy to 
correspondent 

13. .Typing, speeches, reports, new 

releases, etc., from copy 
prepared by a originator " 

14. Type tables ' 

15. PI eye graphs and charts 

16* Type and index notes from copy 
prepared by others 

17. Use multi-part and snap-out ] 

business forms < 

18. Type legal papers or documents 1 

19. Type sailing lists ] 

20. Type fomal reports or manu- / ; 

scripts 

21. Typo telegrams ■ ; 
v 22, Compose speeches, nwmos, or J 

reports for principal's editing 

23. >Bdit copy prepared by others 

24. Organize and prepare" reports ; 

based upon data produced by a 
computer 

25. Sift and organize facts for ; 

principal to use in preparing 
speeches, memos, reports, etc. 

26. Consult reference sources, take ; 

notes, or abstract information 
required by principal 

27. Make digests of articles, letters, 5 

or books for principal 

28. Cooposo minutes of meetings and ; 

conferences 

29. Take notes at meetings and ; 

conferences 

30. Prepare nailing lists : 

31. Write and send telegrams : 

32. Assist with editing publications I 

33. Determine when to make use of 

special postal services (e.*., 
special delivery, etc.) 

34. Select the best cocnunication : 

nethod for a given situation 
(e.g., nail, telegraph, otc.) 

35. Other (Please specify) : 











































1 
































• 








= 














• 








n 


































I 1 j 








\ ■ 






































mm 





























































Approximate 
Percentage 

of Total 
Kork Tirae 
Spent on 

WRITTEN 
COMJNI- 
. CATION 
Activities 



□ 
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12. GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILFSqES ANQ OOTIDS OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARY (CONTINUED) 

ALWAYS - if you are always the -one-to perfoim this duty when it is performed. 
OFTEN * if you arc usually the one to perform this duty when it is performed. 
SOMETIMES - if the perionaance of this duty is done by you about half the 

time' when it is performed. 
RARELY - if you are seldom the one to perform this duty when it is performed* 
NEVER - if you ncfer have this responsibility. 

(Please check dnly ore? column for each item) 



Area 2: ORAL COWWICmON 
> Do you: 

Answer the principal's telephone and: 
1* route calls to him/her 

2. handle the matter yourself 
Place long distance calls: 

3. for principal to converse • 

4. and handle the natter yourself 

5. Set up conference calls 

6. Initiate Wide Area Telephone 

Service (NATS) calls, 

7. Use Talk-A- Phone or other inter* 

cm system to comtnunicate with 
others within the business 

8. Other (Please specify) 



Area 3: ASSISTANCE TO THE PRINCIPAL 
— Do you: 

1. Plan trip itineraries - 
Make hotel reservations . 
Make transportation arrangements 
Meet callers who cone to the 
office 

Prepare principal's briefcase 

for trips 
Read, sign, and release princi- 
pal's letters for nailing 
Mike appointments and keep 

record of them 
Follow up and remind employer of 

appointments 
Assist in personnel selection 
Maintain personnel records and 
files 

Handle confidential records of 

employees . * 
Handle all routine matters, 
referring only problems 



2, 
3. 
4. 

S, 



7, 
8. 

9r 

10. 

11. 

12. 



13. 
14. 



IS. 



16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 



20. 



. PeVfbrm housekeeping duties— 
such as dust, water plants, 
sharpen pencils, fill pens 
Sift and organise facts for 
. principal to use. in decision- 
making 

Schedule conferences and meet- 
ings, reserving rooms 

Organise conference arrangement 
and/or programs 

Prepare agenda for meetings 

Arrange for housing and. fpod fo 
conferences or visitors 

Assemble conference materials 











: 








































1 








. 1 


! 1 










j j 


♦ 1 
















i 
1 


i 
1 












'H IK 
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12. GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARY (CONTINUED) 



(Please check onlv one column for each itea) 



CO 

>- 



21. 



ng mail, 



Am 3: ASSISTANCE TO THE PRINCIPAL (CONTINUED) 
m ^^ m Do you: 

21. Type itifteraries from informa- 

tion from other sources (i.e 
travel agency, etc.) 

22. Annotate, simarize, or digest 
" incoming mail 
Organize flow of inc 

sort, classify, ana route 
Note on or clip toflnconing 

letters data neeaed for answer 
Keep special records and reports 25 
to sirtpiify principal's 
decision-making » 
Gather information from various 
internal sources for princi- 
pal's use 
Obtain information from data 

processing for principal's use 
Gather data from various exter- 
nal sources f libraries, other 
companies) for principal's use 
Other (Please specify) 



23. 
24. 
25* 



26. 



27. 
28. 



29. 



24. 



26. 



27. 
28. 



29. 



Area 4; RECORDKEEPING 
mmm ^ m Do you: 

1* Maintain a pending file 1. 

2. Maintain a follow-up and/or 2. 

tickler file. 

3. Maintain a set of personal files 3* 

for a principal 
4* Maintain a set of general office 4. 

files for a principal * 
S* Make use of microfilm filing, 5. 

look-up, and printing of copies 

6. Use other, (open shelf, lateral 6. 

filing, visible, rotary files) 
than standard filing equipment 

7. Kaep desk reference fi]£<e\g*» 7. 
listing lucnes of ^ortant^ 
clients, telephone numbers, etc) 



8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 

12. 

13. 

14., 



IS. 
16. 

17. 
18. 



Requisition from central files 8. 
Type financial statements 9. 
TVpt requisitions 10. 
Mulo use of regular reports 11. 

prepared by data processing 
Maintain confidential company 
files 

Transfer materials periodically 

to storage files 
Prepare material for centralized 14. 

filing (e«g* fi releasing, 

indexing, cro'ss^referencing) 
Set up a filing system 
Keep track of requisitions and 

budget 

Do principal's personal banking 
Prepare principal's. business 
expense reports 



6. 
13. 



15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 



Approximate 
Percentage 
of Total 
Work Tirae 
Spent on 
ASSISTANCE 
TO THE 
PRINCIPAL 



□ 



Approximate 
Percentage 
of Total 
Work Time 
Spent on 
RECORD- 
KEEPING 
Activities 
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12. GBffiRAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF AEWNISTOATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARY (CONTIWED) 



Chock: ALWAYS - if. you are, always the one to perform this duty when it is performed. 

if rcu are . usually the one perform this duty when it is performed. 



OFTEN 
SOMETIMES 



if the performance of this duty is done by you about half the 

tiso when it is perforated, ' ~~ 

*t£®X - if you are seldom the one to perform this duty when it is parfomed. 
NEVER • if .you never have this responsibility. ^ 

(Plctse check only one colum for each itea) 



RECORDKEEPING (COPOINUED) 
Do you: 

19.. Handle petty cash fund 

20. Prepare budgets 

21. Other (Please specify) 

l 



Areai: fflIB 'ABIllJlfflM 1AJ 
Do you: 

1. Organize office routine 

2. Supervise clerical and other 
_ workers 

3. wl$ct or recooxaertd office equip- 

ment and furniture* 

4. Select or recoraaend office 

supplies 

5. Train or tsjch new employees 

6. Set up office procedures 

7. Make recommendations concerning 

office sys teas and procedures 

8. Design special office fonts or* 

redesign foras in use 
• 9. Set up systeas for handling of 
records, equipment, etc. 

10. Determine policy for retention 

11. Select the best process for 

certain multiple-copy jobs 

12. Arrange office layout and work 

space 

13. Allocate work anong office 

personnel 

— -~_14. Plan' flow of work within the 
^ office - 

15. Keep abreast of new methods and 

equipment , 

16. Other (Please specify) 



Area 6; USE OF MACHINES 
Do you: 

1. Tranaait data by means of tele- 

graph special services (e.g. , 
Teletype, Telex, Facsimile) 

2. Use a copy machine " 

3. Type stencils, nasters, or plates 3. 

for use un multiple-copy 
reproducing machines 




Approximate 
Percentage 
of Total 
Work Tiae 
Spent on 
OFFICE 
ADMINI- 
STRATION 



□ 



Time not 
requested 
fbr Area 6 
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12. GENERAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES AND* DUTIES OP AJMNISTRATTVE SUPPORT SECRETARY (CONTIMJED) 
(Please check only one colunsn fotveach itea) % < 



Area 6: USE OF MACHINES (CONTINUE)) 
m * Do you: 

4, Operate a Mimeograph (stencil) 
5. 1 Operate a Miltiiith (offset) 
6. Operate a spirit or fluid process 
wachine (Ditto; 
Operate an adding machine 
Operate a calculator 
Operate an automatic typewriter 
Prepare materials for others to 
prepare on an automatic type- 
writer 

Use an electric ty£ewrite?r 
Use a manual typewriter 
Use Selectric typewriter with 

various type sizes 
Use "Executive" or 'other type- 
writer with proportional 
. spacing 

Operate microfilm equipment 
Other (Please specify) 



7. 
8. 
9, 
10. 



11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 



IS. 
16. 



4. 
S. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 



IS. 
16. 



13* INITIAL BASIC OFFICE TRAINING 





Q 


SOME- 
TIMES 


1 i 




• 




-4- 






































i 



















































































Where did you secure secretarial training which best qualified you for your present 
job? (Check only one response.) ; 



Adult education course (s) > 
fllgJr School 

Coraamity/Junior College 
Private Business College 
Pest- Secondary Vocational 

or Technical School 
4-Year College or University 



( Your organization 
' Another organization' 
'Other (Please specify) 



14 . IN-SEKVICE/aiHER TRAINING 

How do ycu and other Administrative Support Secretaries in yoilr organization ieam 



about new office techniques and procedures? (Check all that 



Adult Education course (s) 
[ College course (s) 
' In- house presentations 
' Office magazines and' books 
' Membership in professional 
associations (NSA, etc.) 



15. CAREER PATH 



t 



pply.) 



Seminars aid workshops 
' Vendor derojmstrations 
Other (Pleise specify) 



Is there, an established "built-in" career progression for Adninistrative Support 
personnel existing in your organization at present? / 



Yes 



No 
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W. MMOR WEAKNESSES OF AMNISIRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARIES ' , ' 

•t this tiae. (Ple«f add ^y^^^JwrrS^ ^ S£j*? ch , J 2V? e wst «««» 
provided.) y weaiaiesscs which hive not been included in the listing 

' Hoataessas 

*— J|**$ basic skills in punctuation 

" 5 M * C ^"l* in shorthand 

. . }**s b*sic skills in spelling 

f*cks. basic skills in .typing * 

•tt5 j£SSS 5 si S s «f najnotic typewriter* • 

ZZ^Si^tSudT 1 * 8 ^* 1 ^ office *"* experience 

_ Organization of vork is inadequate. " 

Poor telephone usage 

Other fflcasa specify) 



r ' LIKES AXO DISLIKES OF EMPLOYMENT * 

A« List three things you like most about ycur present job. 



(1). 

C?)_ 



JC3)_- 



B. List three things you dislike most about your present job. 
(1) 



C3)_ ">> 



PLEASE CONTINUE TO THE NEXT PAGE. 
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18. QttPETENCIES NEEDED BY AN ETOY-LEVEi AIMINISIWIVE SUPPORT SECRETARY 

PlBM * lndlc * te ** !*• appropriate colums for etch itm (with a check mrk) : . 

Please add any additional competencies you consider to be important that are not listed. ' 



Gootpetencies 



I. TWEHRTFIHS AND THANSCRIPTICN CCMPEIENCIBS 
i ability -to type with speed' a. 



r- 1 ^ £8 typq wx tn accuracy" 

- acuity to^Lype the toilwing: 



I* Letters and meaos 



Tfeports 

kj" ctocuacnts" 



Level of 
Importance 



I 

4 



E TnV 



j>. (JOBMiry manuals, jf 
p. •i&txuated ma^orcai 



lolid cs" 

5 



on 




, 1.. Sto thaxid notes 
Hftn\^wrxtren notes 



to keyboaru* intonation" 

tape or cards 
w type trocu 



aeration raaenxnes 



i. 
"7 



.. r - ypeu copy' ~ . 
| Hough drak 

^ i« apxluty to cwuige typewriter 1 



ribbons | _care for 
laxy to tvpo: 



j L Mjyi ^ spirit n^stftW 



J^fcrTset m 



J, QiFsct_mastcrs 
tarbort copies 



rte me ability to correct errors 'W: 



correction t ape 
T ' ine a&iJUty to operate: 



h7 
1 



1« . Mtrtual typewriter 



^3 . {Jorrect ing selcctrlc^ 



T 



If Important,, 
Where Competency 
Should Be Learned 




o. other (Please. speci'iyT 



aouity to: 
1. Tike 



dictation with 



■ in TV? ** ff** accuracy 
4. iraascxioe snorthancl notes' with 



speed and accuracy 
«>. Transcribe ^aclune ll ScrJlUon l, 
(recorded aedia) with speed 
and accuracy 



3 
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,18. OHPBIBKIES NEEDED EY AN ENTRY-LEVEL ACWNISTRATIVB SUPPORT SECRETARY (CONTINUED) 




0 
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18. CXMPBTENCIES teEDED BY AN ENTRY-LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SECRETARY (CONTINUED) 



9 
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Competencies 



VI. 



DATA COLLECTION AND RESEARCH 

A. the ability to use the following 

reference wnuals to collect data: 
tionarv i 



otary's manuals 
thesaurus 

"Wore? Processing "Gser r s martiaT 



57 



r r roxepnon^ oi rectory 
oJ Uor»ry cara catalog arid perioox- o 



Level of 
In^ortance 



If .Important, 
Where Competency 
Should Be Learned 



7 



B,, The- ability to collect and organize 
data ^nd draft a report 



15, 



The ability to: A. 
1, Read and interpret business docu- 1 



zT Spe. 



punctuate, capitalize 



Trobtreaa 



37 



4. „_ Alphabetize 



5. Construes: correct sentences 



"5T 



6. Sequence sentences in ja paragraph^ 



{ « termi.no correct parayrapnin^ v 



kecognizo ana correct juapropar L1 tr 
JLWtence_5tr)cture, use of words 



V> . 'Uemoast rat g accep tibit vocabulary *3 « 



io . ui&tmguisK 



RUis n between hom onyms' 
M^ i M L ~ 



The ability' to handle necessary 
financial and bookkeeping tasks 
in relation to: 

l».... Ac ffl aats receivable and payable 



A. 



2 > 1 Payroll and taxes 



"'Handle banX accctcTE" 
j'etty casn " > ~ 



1ST 



A. % The ability to perform the following A 
computations: 
Comxta_ interest and discounts j 1 
*Co<tuitflr"production rccovfls ' I 



■^""Cither (Please specx:yj 



X. 



GENERAL CLERICAL SKILLS 
A* The ability to; 

_ 1< f4eot and gryet r>eople 

" . screen arpointwents . 2 . 



A* 
1. 



Arrange reservations tor princi- i 



VT'SS^SSvLSSi .am maintain otlice" T 
supplies 



5T mnoie invoices aiki 'snipping 



44 

5 



i! 



•si 

6£ 



3<s J 



'B8i 



5 
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18, COffErajCIES NEEDED BY AN ENTRY-LEVEL AtMBJISIKAXIVB SUPPORT SECRETARY (CONTINUED) 
: • ' £ ' ' ' ' 



* 

Competencies 


v i 

h 


Avel of 

portanco 

* 


If Inportant, 
Micro Competency 
Should Be Learned 


if 


*S 


5 


Learned 
In School 


*S I 




S 

.5 


XL AIMIN1STRATIVH SKILLS 

A* She ability to: & 
1. Follow directions -from i* 

^'KMIS 1 ^""™ — S- 


* 






I 


i 






s>. uirect training sessions for s. 
principals concerning pro- 










- 


— 


* 


^-8SgtBB^y — fc- 

XII. OTHER SKILLS (NOT PREVIOUSLY LISTED) 
• ™ 11 


• 

V 


i 













ADDITIONAL OOMEMTS 



\ 

• 

see 



^ APPENDIX E 
PRINCIPAL/ ORIGINATOR INTERVIEW FORM 



NAME OF INTERVIEWER, 
HOME TELEPHONE 



. SOfOOL' TELEPHONE 



DELTA PI EPSILCN CHAPTER 



„ |, PRINCrPAL/ORIGIKATOR INTERVIEW FORM*"] 



r NAME OF PERSON INTERVIEWED_ 
TITLE b 



BUSINESS TELEPHONE 



DIRECTIONS: 'CHECK OR FILL IN APPROPRIATE SPACES 



1. 
2. 



NAMB OF ORGANIZATION 



REGIONAL LOCATION OF ORGANIZATION (Check one 

Eastern Southern m North-Central 

NATURE OF ORGANIZATION (Check one) 



.4. 



Jfalmtain Plains Western 



Accounting 
' Education 
' Engineering 
' Finance, insurance, 
or real estate 

Government 



Legal 

Manufacturing 
Medical 
Transportation, com- 
munication, and 
utilities 



Wholesale/retail 

trade 
Other (Please 

specify) 



FOR WHAT kW OF APPLICATIONS ARE YOU USING WORD PROCESSING DOCUMENT PRODUC- 
TION? (Check all that apply) * ' 

Correspondence (original letters and memos) 
Reports (usually multipage narrative text) , 
— Repetitive (form letters or other "boilerplate" material and standard 
paragraphs) 

Statistical material (heavy use of numeric keys, often with coluraiar 

•formatting) . 

Preprinted forms 

Cards, labels, envelopes'? etc. 

ify) 



Other (Please specif 



5, DO YOU BELIEVE THAT THERE ARE MAJOR BENEFITS IN WORD PROCESSING DOCUMENT PRO- 
DUCTION FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION? 



Yes 



No 
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5- IF YES ON QUESTION 5 (ON PREVIOUS PAGE), WHAT DO YCU CONSIDER TO BE THE 
GREATEST BENEFITS OF WORD PROCESSING DOCUMENT PRODUCTION IN YOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION? (Rank the first three 'in .order of importance) 

Rank . . • • 

Better looking copy ■ . ** ' . 

Career progression for office personnel 

"Cost control I % , v, 

Effective supervision for office personnel 

Equitable work distribution- ' / 

Fast* turnaround time 

Greater productivity- 

High quality product 

■ Other (Please specify) 



7. DO YOU BELIEVE THERE ARE SHORTCOMINGS IN THE WORD PROCESSING DOCUMENT PRODUC- 
TION PREPARATION SYSTEM IN YOUR ORGANIZATION? ^ 

8. IF YES, WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER TO BE ^HE GREATEST SHORTCOMINGS OF WORD PROCESS- 
ING DOCUMENT PRODUCTION ttj YOUR ORGANIZATION? (Rank the first three in order 
of importance) • 

Rank s 

Backlogs of work , - s 

High cost 

Lack of personal contact 

Lack of sufficient communication from center/cluster/work station 

personnel i - t 

Personnel do not understand your needs 

Priorities and deadlines are not met 

. Slow turnaround time 

Too many errors » 

Other (Please specify) 



9. IS YOUR CURRENT LEVEL OF OTHER SECRETARIAL SUPPORT SATISFACTORY? 
-Yes No 



10. IF NO, WHAT Mf^rT BE DONE TO IMPROVE THE LEVEL OF SUPPORT? 



11. IS THERE NECESSARY WORK WHICH YOU FIND YOURSELF DOING JKW WHICH COULD BE DONE 
BY A QUALIFIED SECRETARY? ^ 




No s ' 

529 
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12. IF YES ON QUESTION 11 (ON PREVIOUS PAGE) , LIST SCWE OF THE ACTIVITIES YOU 
w WOULD LIKE SUCH A SECRETARY TO PERFORM.. (Rank top three in order of 
importance) ' • , ' * . * ■ n 



(1) 

a) 

(3) 



13. DO YOU BELIEVE YOUR PRESENT SECRETARIAL PERSONNEL HAVE SUFFICIENT BACK- 
GROUND. OR TRAINING TO PERFORM ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 'YOU NEED? . ^ ' " 

Yes No Do notlaiow ' No opinion 



14. WHAT KINDS OF TRAINING DO YOU BELIEVE WOULD ENABLE THE SECRETARIAL STAFF 
TO PROVIDE MORE EFFECTIVE SUPPORT TO PROFESSIONAL AND MANAGERIAL PERSON- 
NEL? (Please list suggested kinds) * 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



\ 

\ 
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' ' APPENDIX G 
TOP/MIDDLE-MANAGEMENT DECISION-MAKER INTERVIEW FORM 



531 



NAME OF INIERVIgWER_ 
HOME TELEPHONE z 



SCHOOL TELEPHONE 



DELTA PI EPSILON CHAPTER 



| TOP/mPDUS-MANAGEMENT DECISION-MAKER INIEPYIEW FOR M 



NA^ OF PERSON INTERVIBVED^ 
TITLE 



BUSINESS TELEPHONE 



DIRECTIONS: CHECK OR FILL IN APPROPRIATE SPACES 



1. NAME OF ORGANIZATION 



2, REGIONAL LOCATION OF ORGANIZATION (Check one) 

Eastern Southern North-Central Mountain Plains Western 

3, NATURE Of ORGANIZATION (Check one) 



Accounting 

Education 

Engineering 

Finance, insurance, 

or real estate 
Government . 



Legal 

Manufacturing 
Medical 

Transportation^ com- 
nunicaticn, and 
utilities 



Wholesale/retail 

trade 
Other (Please 

specify) 



4. WHAT CHANGES DO YOU ANTICIPATE IN YOUR ORGANIZAlxw*." IN THE NEXT 5 TO 10 YEARS 
AS A RESULT OF WORD PROCESSING AS THEY MIGHT RELATE TO: 

a, Nuraber of employees assigned to Word Processing? 

J should decrease - : 

should .stay about the same 

should increase slightly (1-10%) 

^ should increase moderately (11-20%) 

should increase significantly (more than 20%) 



b. Number of principals/originators using Word Processing services? 

should decrease 

should stay about the same 

should increase slightly (1-10%) 

should increase moderately (11-20%}' 

should increase significantly (more than 20%) 



532 
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c. New equipment purchases anticipated? , s 



d * SicSionlf 12 ^^ SmCtUr& *° T P rocessijl g ^tten and oral 



e. The merging of Word Processing and Data Processing 
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^JSf®?* 130 YCU ^ANTICIPATE. IN YOUR ORGANIZATION IN THE NEXT S TO 10 YEARS AS 
A RESULT OF WORD PROCESSING AS THEY MIGff RELATE TO: 

- f> 'Types of written and/or oral coimmications processed? 



g. Selection and training of Word Processing personnel? 



h. Changes in career paths for Word Processing employees? 



PLEASE TURN TO THE BACK OP THIS PAGE. 
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APPENDIX H 
WORD PROCESSING EXPERT INTERVIEW FORM 
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WORD PROCESSING EXPERT INTERVIEW FORM 



THE FUTURE OF WORD PROCESSING AND ITS EFFECT 
ON THE EDUCATION OF FUTURE EMPLOYEES 

(NOTE: The following open-ended questions were submitted to the group of 
experts representing word processing consultants, vendors, and editors of 
word processing/ information systems office periodicals.) 

, * 4 

f 
t 

1. What changes do you expect to see in the relationship between word 
processing and data processing as part3 of a total information system 
in the office? 

* ♦ 

2. ' Where do you anticipate the emphasis will be placed in the office 

systems market in the next 5 to 10 years: (1) hardware, (2) input- 
output, and (3) software? Please comment with any indications as 
to short- and long-range projections., 



3. What kinds of software do you foresee in the future that will result 
from or impact present educational practice, such as hyphenation 
packages, spelling dictionaries, or grammatical and punctuation 
packages? 



As the result of recent developments in software, such as spelling 
dictionaries, hyphenation packages, etc., what differences do you 
see in the opportunities and skill requirements for office workers 
in the next 5 to^ 10 years as compared with now? 



5. What changes do you see in the objectives and goals of word processing 



in the office in 1985 as compared ,to 1980? 



6. What kinds of time frames do you see for the marketplace on such 
technology as laser printing, voice recognition, teleconferencing 
(indicate any others, please) that will have major effects on the 
office? 



Are you willing to be quoted? If so, please sign. 



Are you willing to be listed by name or company without specific quote 
identification? YES NO 
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DELTA PI EPSILON fraternity, founded in 1936, is an honorary 
graduate organization for men and women devoted to the advancement 
and professionalization of business education. Through its ideals of ser- 
vice, leadership and cooperation, the fraternity strives to make signifi- 
cant and unique contributions to professional growth and scholarly 
achievement in business education. In the wOrds of its founder, Dr. Paul 
Lomax, can be seen the scope of the fraternity, "The professional in- 
terests of Delta Pi Epsilon encompass the whole of business education in 
relation to the entire fields of American business and American educa- 
tion. Its membership. . . must always think in terms of the c amnion good 
and advancement of all our business teachers and of all students who 
pursue bourses in business education, " 




DELTA PI EPSILON CHAPTERS, INSTITUTIONS, CITIES, STATES 



ALPHA: New York University, New York, NY 10003 
BETA: Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, OK 74074 
GAMMA: University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
DELTA: University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, OH 452? 1 
EPSILON: Boston University, Boston, MA 02215 
ZETA: University of North Carolina, Greensboro, NC 27412 
ETA: University of Denver, Denver, CO 80210 
THETA: Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 47405 
IOTA: Syracuse University, Syracu ? c, NY 13210 
KAPfA: University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48103 
LAMBDA: Northwestern University, Evanston, IL 60201 
MU: University of Tennessee, KnoxviIIc, TN 37916 
NU: University of Kentucky, Lexington, KY 40506 
XI: University of Florida, Gainesville, FL 32603 
OMICRON: University of Iowa, Iowa City, IA 52240 
PI: Ball State University, Muncic, IN 47306 
RHO: Ohio State University, Columbus, OH 43210 
SIGMA: University of Oklahoma, Norman, OK 73069 
TAU: Columbia University, New York, NY 10027 (inactive) 
UPSILON: Univcrtky of Mississippi, University, .MS 38677 
PHI: University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 55455 T 
CHI; Pennsylvania State University, State College, PA 16802 (inactive) 
PSI: University of Southern California, Los Angeles, CA 90007 
OMEGA: George Pcabooy College for Teachers, Nashville, TN 37203 
ALPHA ALPHA: University of Northern Colorado, Greeley, CO 80631 
ALPHA BETA: University of Illinois, Urbana, IL 62803 
ALPHA GAMMA: Jnivcrsity of Houston, Houston, TX 77004 
ALPHA DELTA: Emporia State University, Emporia, KS 66801 
ALPHA EPSILON: North Texas State University, Denton, TX 76203 
ALPHA ZETA: Temple University, Philadelphia, PA 19122 
ALPHA ETA: University of Wisconsin— Madron, Madison, Wl 53706 
ALPHA THETA; University of Texas, Austin, TX 78712 
ALPHA IOTA: University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80304 
ALPHA KAPPA: San Francisco State University, San Francisco, CA 94132 
ALPHA LAMBDA: Michigan State University, East Lansing, MI 48823 
ALPHA MU: State University of New York, Albany, NY 12203 
ALPHA Nt: University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND 58202 
ALPHA XI: Hunter College of the City University of New York, New 
York t NY 10021 

ALPHA OMICRON: University of California at Los Angeles, Lbs Angeles, 
CA 9O024 

ALPHA PI; Wayne Stale University, Detroit, MI 48202 
ALPHA RHO: California State University, Fresno, Fresno, CA 93726 
ALPHA SJGMA; Arizona State University, Tcmpe, A2 85281 
ALPHA TAU: University of Northern Iowa, Cedar Falls, I A 50631 
ALPHA UPSILON: University of Nebraska, Lincoln, NE 68508 
▲ i dma p|i|. Northern Illinois University, DeKalb. IL- 601 15 
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CHI: Rider College, Lawrtncevillc, NJ 08648 



ALPHA PSI: Mankato State University, Mankato, MN 56001 
ALPHA OMEGA: Brigham^oung University, Provo, UT 84601 
BETA ALPHA: Indiana University of Pennsylvania, Indiana, PA 15701 
BETA BETA; Southern Illinois University at Edwardsvillc, Edwardsvillc, 
IL 62025 

BETA GAMMA: Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, 

Blacksburg, VA 24061 
BETA DELTA: University of Georgia, Athens, GA 30601 
BETA EPSILON: San Jose State University, San Jose, CA 95192 
BETA ZETA: Indiana State University, Tcrrc Haute, IN 47809 
BETA ETA. Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, OH 43403 
BETA THETA: University of Wisconsin- Whitewater, Whitewater, WI 

53190 

BETA IOT^\: Illinois State University, Normal, IL 61761 
BETA KAPPA: Portland Start* University, Portland, OR 97207 
BETA LAMBDA: Shifepcnsburg State College, Shippcnsburg, PA 17257 
BETA MU: Central Connecticut State College, New Britain, CT 06050 
BETA NU: Utah State University, Logan, UT 84321 
BETA XI: Memphis State University, Memphis, TN 38111 
BETA OMICRON. Southern Illinois University at Carbondalc, Carbondalc. 
IL 62901 

BETA PL California State University, Los Angeles, Los Angeles, CA 90032 
BETA RHO: Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Ml 49001 
BETA SIGMA. University of Wisconsin -Eau Claire. Eau Claire, WI 
54701 

BETA TAU: Georgia State University, Atlanta, GA 
BETA UPSILON: Pittsburg State University, PUfcburg, KS 66 7 62 
BETA PHI; Montclair State College, Upper >1bntclair, NJ 0^043 # 
BETA CHI: Western Illinois University, tyrfcomb, IL 61455 
BET* A PSI: Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, IL 61920 
BETA OMEGA. Louisiana Tech University, Ruston, LA tWO 
GAMMA ALPHA: Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Ml 4819 n 
GAMMA BETA: Trenton State College, Trenton, NJ 08625 
GAMMA GAMMA. Virginia Commonwealth Onivcrsity. Richmond, V\ 
232b4 ' 

GAMMA DELTA: University of Rhode Island, Kingston, RI 02881 
GAMMA EPSILON. East Texas State University. Commerce, TX ^5428 
GAMMA ZETA: University of Southern Mississippi, Hatticsburg, MS 
39401 

GAMMA ETA: Middle Tennessee State University, Murfrcesboro, TN 
37130 

GAMMA THETA: Arkansas State University, State University, AR 72467 
GAMMA IOTA: University of The District of Columbia/Mt. Vernon 

Square Campus, Washington, DC 20005 
GAMMA KAPPA: Murray State University, Murray, KY 42071 
GAMMA LAMBDA. Western Kentucky University, Bowiing Creen. KY 

42101 

GAMMA MU: University of Louisville, Louisville, KY 40292 
GAMMA NU: University of Alabama. University, AL 35486 
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